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PREFACE- 


The following pages contain a description and history 
pf every object of archaeological or monumental interest in, or 
about, Shdhjah4nllbd.d or Modern Delhi : beginning with the 
site of the semi-mythical Indra-prastha, the capital of Yudish- 
thira, which dates back to the year 1450 B. C., and concluding 
with the tomb of the Emperor Akbar II. who died in the yssx 
18.^7 A. D. 

I The order of description is, essentially, one of chronology, 
but where an important building has been locally associated 
with others of a later period,— not being specimens of 
any school or style of architecture — I have grouped them toge- 
ther for the advantage of travellers who may visit these places. 
For e.vample, the description of the tomb of Nizam-uddln is 
immediately followed by those of the tombs of Jahdnd,r4 
Begara, the Empbror Muhammad Sh5,h and Mirzd Jahdngfr, 
eon of Akbar II. 

The labour of collecting materials for such a work as 
this, will be duly appreciated by those who know the scattered 
state of the authorities where they are to be sought. It is 
impossible, however, to write the archaeology of any part of 
India, without being under deep obligation to the invalu- 
able researches of General Cunningham; and he who 
undertakes to write the archaeology of Delhi must constantly 
Seek for light in the pages of Syed Ahmed Khan’s interesting 
work on that subject. To both these gentlemen, I am under 

f reat obligation. To K^i Jiwan L41, Honorary Magistrate, 
)elhi, I have to offer my warmest acknowledgments ; he vqry 
kindly placed at my disposal his rare collection of books and 
Isketches, and but for his continued and valuable assistance, 

I this work would never liave been written. 

C. S. 

Ludhiana, 22nd September 1876. 
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To the ever increasing number of travellers who annually 
visit Delhi, the following diary of itinerancy will prove useful : — 

1st day. Visit the Jam a Masjid of Modern Delhi, (p. 250 post), the 
Kali Masjid, (p. 149 post), LAI Qil'ah, (p. 216 post), and 
the imperial buildings in it (pp. 220-237 post), the 
Zinath-ul-M asajid, (p. 261 post), the Sonehri Masjid of 
Roshan-uddaulah in Chandni Chauk (p. 266 post), and 
the tomb of Ghazi-uddin KhAn (p. 263 post). 

2nd day. Visit Asoka^s pillar, (p. 129 post), the ruins of FirozAbAd, 
(p. 123 post), Purana Qil’ah, (p. 24 post), its mosque, (p. 
190 post), and tower (p. 193 ’ post), the tomb of 

Nizam-uddin and the adjoining tombs, (p. 102 post), the 
Mausoleum of HumAydn, (p. 202 post), and the tomb of 
Khan Khanan, (p. 214 post). If possible the traveller 
should visit TughlaqAbAd, (p. 89 post). 

Zrd day. Visit the Jantar Mantar, or the Observatory, (p. 269 post), 
the Mausoleum of Safdar Jang, (p. 278 post), and from 
here ride out to Hauz Khas, (p. 83 post), and thence to 
the Qutb Minar, (p. 58 post), the tomb of Qutb Sahib, 
(p. 174 post), of Balban, (p. 79 post), and the mosque and 
tomb of JamAli, (p. 171 post). 

4th day. Visit the tomb of Sultan GhAri, (p. 70 post) in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon, the mosques of Kliirki, (p. 
164 post), Begampdr, (p. 156 post), and the tombs of 
the Sayyad Kings, (pp. 159-161 and 196). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.v the forty-five square miles of comparative waste which 
is now enclosed by the villages ofTuglilaqabad, Mahrauli, Chand- 
rdonandthe left bank of the river Jumna, thirteen capital cities 
have appeared and disappeared, the sites of which, with but one 
exception, are either marked by ruins or indicated by tradi* 
tion. About fifteen centuries before the Christian era, Yudish- 
thira founded the great Panda va Empire and built his c^taf 
on the left bank of the Jumna and called it Indraprastha (p. 1 
post). For thirty generations imperial authority continued in 
his family and the dynasty, Avhich followed that of the traitor 
jVisarwa, held sway in the capital ofthe Pandavas for 500 years, 
land was succeeded by the Gotama-vansas. One of the Gotamas, 
Sanip Data by name, supposed to be a lieutenant of the 
ruler of Kanauj, founded a city which he called Dilli (p. 10 
post) after his superior lord, ilaja Delu. The Gotamas 
were succeeded by the dynasty founded by Dharmdhitj, or 
Dharnidhar. The last king of line was defeated by the Kohi Eaja, 
who in his turn was overcome by the ruler of Ujain, whose au- 
thority passed into the hands of the Jogi dynasty of 
Samandar Pal. The Jogis were succeeded by the 
Baraitch Rajas (Oudh), and the Baraitchis tvere followed 
by the Fakir dynasty. The Fakirs gave way to 
Belawal Sen, and tire power of the Sens was crushed 
by Deb Singh Kohi, of Siwalik, who was expelled from DilU 
by Anang Pal I., the founder of the Ton-war family. Anang 
Pal I. rebuilt Dilli in 731 A. D., and Anang Pal 
II., one of his successors, re-populated that city in 1052 
A. D. For a period of nearly 792 years Dilli ceased to 
be the capital of Northern India, and this period is supposed 
to extend from the conquest of that^lace by the ruler of Ujain 
to its re-peopling by .^nang Pitl II. 

The Chohdns defeated the last of the Ton-war Rajas in 
1151 A. D., and when the last of the Chohans, Prithiraj, 
otherwise known as Rai Pithora, became the para- 
mount power in Northern India, he built a fort which is known 
after him as Qil’ah Rai Pithora, (p. 30 post)* In the year 
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119^1 A. D. Dflli was finally conquered by the Muhammadans 
under Qutb-uddin Aibek, and the Hindu Empire in North- 
ern Hindustan was for ever extinguished.* The first eight 
.sovereigns who succeeded Qutb-uddin Aibek reigned in Qifah 
Rdi Pithor^, which they adorned with a mosque and 
palatial buildings, of which we still possess more or less credible 
accounts (pp. 37-39 post). But KaiQubad, the tenth king and 
grandson of the illustrious Balban, built a palace at Kilokheri, 
also known as Naia Shahr (p. 82 post), to which place he 
removed his court, and which his successor Jaldl-uddln Khilji, 
for political reasons, fortified and improved (p. 82 post). ’Ald- 
Khilji, the nephew of Jalal-uddm, who succeeded his 
uncle on the throne of Delhi after a short residence 
in Qirah Rdi Pithora, built a fort at Siri which became the 
capital of the Delhi Empire. In the year 1321 A. D. Qutb- 
uddin Mubdrik Shah, the younger son of ’Ald-uddin Khilji, 
was assassinated by the infamous Khusrau Khdn, who assumed 
the insignia of royalty in the palace of Hazdr Sathiin, in Siri, 
Khusrau however, was defeated and killed by Ghids-uddln 
Tughlaq Shah, who removed the seat of his government from 
Siri to Tuglaqabad (p. post). His son and successor built 
Adilabad (p. 98 post) within a short distance of the capital of 
. his father, and a few years later he enclosed Qila’h Rai Pithora 
and Siri and gave the new city the name of Jahanpanah (p. 
99 post). His cousin and successor, Flroz Shah Tughlaq, 
abandoned the old capitals of his ancestors and built the city 
of Pirozabad (p. 123 post). The invasion of India by Timur 
was a death-blow to the prosperity of Firozabdd, and the in- 
firm Say^ads, who succeeded to the authority of the warlike 
Pathans, were not wanting, in their humble way, in the ambi- 
tion which leads E-is tern Kings to commemorate their names 
by founding new cities. The first S-ayyad King built Khizra- 
bad (p. 159 post), and his son and successor 

‘^'gave his name to Mubarikabad (p. 159 post). The 
Liodis, who succeeded the Sayyads, have left no memo- 
rials of their rule in Delhi. Bahlol, the founder of 
the Lodi dynasty, lived in Slrl, and his son, the famous Sikan- 
dar, after a short reign in the old capital, removed 
to Agra. When Babar overcame the Lods at Panipat, 
be left Delhi in charge of a lieutenant and retained 
the seat of his government at Agra. His son, Humdyun 
was defeated • by the Afghans under Sher Sh^h, 
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the building of the city of Din Pansi (p. 184 pout). ' When 
Sher Shdh took possession of Delhi, he followed the example 
of his predecessors, and founded a new city which he called 
Shergarh or Delhi Sher Shahi (p. 187 In’ the year 
1546 A. D. his son, Salfm Shah Sur, built the fort of Salfin* 
garh on an island in the Jumna. 

, In 1555 A. D, Humyddn defeated the-Pathans and re- 
covered the Empire of Delhi. About six ihonths after his 
victory over the Pathans Humayiin. died at Din Panah and 
was succeeded by his son Akbar I., who lived. and diejjLjit, 
Agra, His son, Jahtingfr, continued' to reside in Agra, and 
after his death ShAh Jahdn removed to Delhi apd 
built Sh^^’ahanabad (p. 24 1 post), which continued to be 
the capital of the Empire till its conquest by the 
British on the 11th September 1803. 

There is hardly another forty-five square miles of ground on 
earth of more interest to the students of history than thait 
which has supplied the materials of this work. It includes 
the site of an Empire which rose and fell before the dawn of 
history ; and here also stand the pillars of Asokaj with inscrip- 
tions over two thoBsand years old ; here may also be seen the 
renowned Iron Pillar, the precise age of v;hich may not be 
known, but the antiquity of which is undoubted ; here was 
made the permanent conquest of Hindustan by the Muham- 
madans, and from Delhi, whether as Qil’ah Rdi Pithora, Naia 
Shahr, Sfrf, Tughlaqabkd, Ffroz'ibad, Sher-garh or j^hkh^ 
jahdnabdd, the Muhammadan Emperors of Hindustan issued 
their commands, and with the name of that city the name 
of their Empire was for ever identified. 

A few words are necessary to explain the most approved . 
grouping of the Archaeological remains of India so far , as 
Qiey relate to Delhi. ' , 

I must dispose of •the “ Hindu Period” with the remark, 
that no entire specimen of ancient Hindu architecture is now ' 
extant in or about Delhi. And as regard, the different 
styles of Muhammadan architecture they may be classed in 
the following order 
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fj:-: 

' ' 

I; The Ghori Pathari, from A. D, 1191 to 1289, with 
overlapping courses, ogee pointed arches and high front 
walls to masjids ; specimens : Masjid Quvvat-ul-islam, Al- 
tamsh’s Tomb. 

I:|. The Khilji Pathan, from A. D. 1289 to 1321, with 
hoise-shoe arches and elaborate decorations ; specimen : the 
■ Aldi Darwdzah. 

III. The Tughlaq Pathan, from A. D. 1331 to 1450, stucco 
I^athan pointed arches with sloping • walls of great 
thickness, plastered domes oh low necks ; specimens ; Tomb of 
Tughlaq Shah, and the Masjids of Khdn Jahdn. 

’^IV. The Afghan, from A. D. 1450 to 1555, with thin 
perpendicular walls, domes on tall octagonal necks. “ Colour,” 
writes Cunningham, “ was extensively employed for bothinsido 
and outside decorations, glazed tiles were also used afterwards 
during the reign of the Sur family. The stucco ornamentation 
was given up and a much richer and more lasting effect was 
obtained by the use of different coloured stones.” Specimen : 
Qila’h .Kohnah Masjid. 

V. The early Moghal, from A. D. 1556 to 1628, with 
Persian domes on tall cylindrical necks. “ A peculiar charac- 
teristic of this period,” writes Cunningham, “ was the more 
general use of glazed tiles.” Specimens Surndyuh’s Tomb, 
the Nflf Biirj. 

VI. Thelate Moghal, from 1628 to 1750, with decorations 
consisting of mosaic pattern in stones and glazed ties. 









Indraprastha or Indrapai—The earliest archaeology 

of Dellii carries us back to the heroic but semi-mythical 
age of Kiag Yudishthira which, by the consent of the learned, 
is supposed to belong to the fifteenth century before the 
Christian era. No memorial of Delhi, or of the cities which 
successively bore that name, can be complete without some 
account of that ancient city with which its history is so, 
intimately connected— of Indraprastha, the city of YudTsE- 
tliira, sometime his capital, then the second city of the 
early Pdndu dynasty, and subsequently the capital of North* 
ern India 

The history of Indraprastha, or whatever reliable there 
is in it, will be found in the Indrapat Mahdtam and in 
the great epic of Mahd. Bhdrata, Avhich has immortalised the 
wars of the Pdndavas and the Kauravas, the “ cousins,” who 
at one time held paramount authority in Hindustan, and then 
divided the chivalry of their country in the internecine struggle 
which they carried on for supremacy in Bhdrat-varsha. 

Once upon a time there lived a Pta-ja Dushyanta, who 
married SokuntaU, the daughter of a sage ; the issue of this 
marriage was Bhdrat, who conquered the regions of Hindus- 
tan, which were long afterwards called Bhdrat-varsha, or tho 
country of Bhdrat. llastin, the founder of Hastindpur, was the 
Son of Bhdrat, and Hastin was the father ofKuru, and Kuru 
was the father of Sdntand, who “ was the greatgrandfather of 
the men who fought in the war of Bhdrata,” iSdntand had a 
son by the goddess Gangd, and his name was Sdntanava. He 
also had two sons by Satyavati On the death of Sdntand, he 
iWas succeeded by the children of his second marriage, because 
Sdntanava had taken a dreadful vow (hence called Bhfshma, 

” the dreadful”) that hh would not deprive them of their right 
b inherit the Rdj. The elder of Bhi'shma’s half-brothers 
lucceeded his father, and when this iidja foil in a war against a 
bill tribe of the Himalayas, he was succeeded by his younger 
prother whose name was Vichitra-vfrya. Vichitra-vfrya mar- 
ked the daughter of the King of Kasi, but died,childles3. And 
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when he was dead, Vydsa, a kinsman of the queen mother, 
raised up sons for the royal house of Hastinapur, VyAsa had 
three sons : by the first widow of Vichitra-vfrya he had a son 
who was blind, and was called Dhritarashtra, and by the 
second widow he had a son who was pale, and was called 
Pandu, and he had a son by a maid servant, who was called 
Vidiira. Dhritarashtra was set aside because he was blid, 
Vidura because he was slave born, and Pandu succeeded to 
the Kaj. 

Pandu had two wives and their names were Kunti^ and 
r. Jfjdri ; Kunti had three sons, viz., Yudishthira, Bhima 
and Arjuna ; and Madri had two sons, viz., Nakula and 
Sahadeva. 

When Pandu died, Dhritarashtra became the ruler over 
Bharat-varsha ; he married the princess Gandhara, and had a 
family of sons who were called Kauravas after their ancestor 
Kuru, and the sons of Pandu were called P^ndavas after 
their father. 

The eldest son of Dhritarashtra was called Durjodhana, 
and chief among his brethren was Duhsasana, and the Kau- 
ravas and the Pandavas lived at Hastinapur. It came to pass 
that owing to family feuds, Dhritarashtra advised the Panda- 
vas to go to Varanavata^^ for some time,’' and he said, “after 
that, I will recall you and in course of time they were recall- 
ed to Hastinapur. But “ after many days” Dhritarashtra 
desired the Pandavas to go to Khdndava-prastha, and take 
possession of their share of the Rdj, and Yudishthira went to 
the country on the banks of the Jumna, “ and collected such 
a number of inhabitants that the city resembled the city of 
Indra, and the city was named Indraprastha,”t 

But the origin of this name has been differently accounted 
fov: according to some, the city was dedicated to Indra and 
called after him, while** according to others, it indicates the 
city where Indra gave a prastha (forty-eight double hand- 
fuls) to the poor ; on the other hand, philologists, who 
prefer to follow Professor Wilson, maintain, that Indra- 
prastha signifies the plain of Indra, the word prastha, means 

♦ She is supposed to have been the daughter of Sura, the grandfather of 
Krishna. c 

t The Jumna now flows over a mile from the supposed site of Indraprastha. 
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^anything spread out and extended,” and hence an open 
space. This interpretation is popular with the common 
people who, to this day, continue to call the walled city of 
Indrapat, Indra-ka-Kheid or the plain of Indra. 

Indraprastha is supposed to have been founded about 
the year 1450 B. C., a date which receives the sanction bf 
General Cunningham's authority, who, on grounds which I 
need not reproduce here, considers it more worthy of credit 
than any other Hindu dates of so remote a period.” 

Authorities are again divided as to the probable date 
when Indraprastha su<iceeded Hastindpur as the capital^r oit 
Northern India. Hastindpur,* having been submerged by the 
Ganges in the reign of Dastwdii, the seventh king from Yudish- 
thira, Dastwdn went in search of a capital in the South country, 
and established himself there for a time ; he, however, 
returned afterwards to I ndraprastlia, and made it the capital 
of the Pdndu empire. According to the Vishnu Purdna, 
Nichakra, the sixth king from Yudishthira, removed the capital 
to Kausambi, in consequence ofHastindpur being washed 
away by the Ganges,” but tradition inclines to the opinion 
that the transfer of the seat of the Pandu empire from Hasti- 
ndpur to Indraprastha occurred some time in the thirteenth 
century before the Christian era, in the reign of Kdja D^t- 
wdn, also known as Edja Ndmi. 

For thirty generations, in direct descent from Yudishthira 
to Kashiraaka (i, c., from the 15th to the 7th century, B. C.), 
Indraprastha continued the capital of the Pandava Raj, and 
it is not unlikely that when Visarvva, the military minister 
of the last Pandu Raja, with whom he was ** connected by 
blood,” usurped royal authority, that Indraprastha lost the 
ascendancy which she had acquired in the affairs of Northern 
India. But she still continued the capital of three successive 
dynasties ; of the Visarwas, who numbered fourteen persons ; 
of the Gautamas, who were fifteen,* and Mayuras, who were 
nine, the last of whom, Raj Pdl or Rangpdl, invaded 
-Kumaon and was slain by Sukwanta, the Rdja of that 
^place, and Indraprastha was annexed to the Raj. Twelve 
years later, Sukwanta himself was overcome by Vikram5»ditya, 


* According to Wilford, between the 6th and the 8th g^gierationa after the 

Mah4 BhArata. 
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the Raja of Ujain, who overthrew “ the P^indu eovereignly 
and the era ot xudhisthira.”* 

Long before its conquest by the Kumaon B^Lja, Indra- 
prastha had probably ceased to exist as a city of any import- 
ance. During the reigns of the powerful Guptas, Palibothra 
was the capital city of the paramount state in Northern India, 
Greek writers, more or less conversant with Northern India, 
were ignorant of the existence of Indraprastha, Arrian notices 
Mathura by precisely the same name it bears now, but 
he knew nothing of Indraprastha, nor does Fabian mention 
her name, although he traversed the country from Kibul to 
“'Mathura in 400 A. D.t 

Colonel Tod’s references to "Indraprastha or Delhi,” which 
so constantly occur in his notice of the Pandavas, would lead 
one to suppose that the writer entertained no doubt of the 
identity of the two cities; he even goes the length of calling 
S4ntanu “ sovereign of Delhi,” regardless of the fact that the 
name of Delhi does not occur for centuries after S^lntanu 
had ceased to reign. 

Whatever might be the weight of the doubts attaching 
to the origin of the name or the date of the foundation of 
Indraprastha, the probable site of this ancient city is less 
open to question. But the certainty on the subject is due, 
not to the presence of any ruins or architectural remains, 
or to the authority of any record — but to tradition, and to 
tradition alone,| 

Mr. Wheeler believes that the site of Indraprastha is 
more distinctly indicated than that of Hastin&.pur ; on the road 
to the Qutb, he says, there are " a number of desolate heaps, the 
debris of thousands of years, the remains of successive capitals 
which date back to the very dawn of history ; and local 
tpadition points to these sepulchres of departed ages as the 
sole remains of the Rdj»of the sons of Pdndu, and their once 
famous city of Indraprastha.” I hav§ not been able to find 


' * Colonel Tod evidently refers here to the founder of the Samvat, 

t Elliotts letter to the Secretary, Archaeological Society, Delhi, Dart 2. 

In a paper read before the Literary Society of Delhi, Pandit Baaheahar 
N4th expressed his opinion that Indraprastha extended from the village of Okla to 
that of ^r4rl • 
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any authority for this statement, either in tradition or history. 
Equally without authority does Colonel Tod write of the 
monuments of Indraprastha,” of the memorials of (her) 
former grandeur,” or, when residing in the mausoleum 
of Safdar Jang, describes it as standing amidst the ruins 
of Indraprastha, several miles from inhabited Delhi.” 
Of Palibothra, though its -site is hopelessly lost in 
the mist of Grecian names and Grecian geography, 
we seem to know more in other respects than of the 
eity of Yudishthira. We are told that it was 80 fur- 
longs long and 15 broad, that it was surrounded by a ditch 
which took up six acres of ground and was 32 cubits deep, 
that the walls of the city were adorned with 570 towers ana 
64 gates, and that the ‘‘ ditch was for the defence of the city, 
and the reception of all the filth issuing from thence.” 

No ruins or the debris of thousands of years” mark 
the ground where Indrapraslha once fiourished ; even on 
its supposed site, cities have since appeared and disap- 
peared ; and although tradition points to the walled village of 
Indrapat as the inheritor of tlie name and a portion of the site 
of Indraprastha, the extent of this ancient city cannot now 
be ascertained. It is generally believed to have occupied the 
extensive piece of ground which covers the site of Indrapat, 
and stretches northward to the Delhi gate of modern Delhi. 
General Cunningham would fix its southern boundary at or 
about Humdy fin’s tomb, and its northern at the Kotlah of 
Firozsh^ih ; these limits have the disadvantage of not including 
the sacred ghdt ot Nigambodh, so intimately connected with the 
city of Yudishthira. I am disposed to place the northern boun- 
dary of Indraprastha between the northern and southern boun- 
daries of modern Delhi ; and to fix. it, on the authority of 
tradition, at the north-eastern end of the street called Dariba, 
— almost in the very heart of the modern city. The subject, 
however, is completely involved in fables and doubtful 
tradition, and it is impossible to wjito on it with greater 
confidence ; with so little of reliable materials before us, it 
would be idle to answer the questions, as some writers have 
endeavoured to do, as to whether Indraprastha was equal in 
size to Lai Kot or smaller than the Fort of Prithirdj ? 

Mr. Wheeler’s description of Hastindpur might, without 
any objection, be applied to Indraprastlia : that, it was a city of 
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huts and brick built houses, with a palace of similar construc- 
tion with some pretension to strength, all occupied by a 
nondescript population” of herdsmen, mechanics, cultivators, 
petty shopkeepers and retainers. 

Of the festivities which took place in Indraprastha, we have 
sounding and elaborate accounts in the Maha Bharata, but we 
have no description of the city itself. We read of splendid 
double-storied pavilions provided for the Rajas who attended 
the ceremony of Rajasuya (the inauguration of an independ- 
ent Rdja), exaggerated descriptions of the walls and the orna- 
ments of the pavilions ; we are told that, on this occasion, 
whole city of Indraprastha resounded with the chanting 
of Vedic hymns” — we hear of the wonders” that were seen in 
the city on that occasion, but we learn nothing of the city 
itself. 

!<■ 

During the short but prosperous reign of Yudishthirii, 
Indraprastha might have eclipsed “ the glories of Hastinapur,” 
nevertheless it was the second city of the empire. After the 
war of Mdhd Bli.irata, Yiidishthira made his triumphal entry into 
Hastimlpur as the capital of Bhdrat-varsha ; it was there that 
he performed the horse sacrifice, Aswamedha, and it was there 
also that he divided his empire, giving Hastindpur to 
Parikshit, the son of Arjuna, and Indraprastha to Jujutsu, the 
.only surviving son of Dhritarashtra. 


Nigambodh. — Tradition assigns to two spots, on the 
banks of the Jumna, the honor of being the only 
contemporary memorials of Indraprastha : viz. the ghat 
ot Nigambodh and the Hindu temple known as Nilichatri. 
The size of the ghat, as it existed at the time of Yudishthira, 
we have no means ot knowing ; but we may safely accept 
the tradition which places it in the vicinity of Fort Salfm- 
gatb, and in front of the gate of the modern city of Delhi, 
which bears its name. It was here that Yudishthira, after 
performing the horse sacrifice, is said to have celebrated 
the and five thousand years ago, according to mytho- 

logy, that Brahma, having suddenly lost the memory of 


* Offering of ghee presented to the gods in sacrificial ladles, with samples of 
vegetables and medic^uaJ herbs. 
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the sacred books, recovered it by plunging into the waters of 
the Jumna ; hence, the origin of the name which consists of 
two words, Nigam, signifying the Ved, and Bodak, knowledge. 

The buildings which now stand on the grounds of tli’s gh&t 
do not go farther back into antiquity than a period of 
about a hundred and thirty-seven years. It was in the year 
1737 that the Hindus were permitted to erect rooms here, 
buildings which still exist and extend in front of the NCigam- 
bodh Gate, to the north, in the direction of the Kela 
Ghdt Gate to about twenty yards, and to the south 
down to the bend of the Jumna, in front of what was once 
known as the Calcutta Gate of Delhi. The new ghats c^n-* 
sist of low, open-pillared stone built rooms, sometimes with 
walls only on two sides, and with stone steps leading to the 
water ; the rooms are irregularly built, both as regards their 
dimensions and the distance to which they extend ict^) the 
river, or at which they stand from the walls of the iuodern 
city. 

The Marghaty or tlie place of cremation, is to the south of 
the Nigambodh Gate ; a wall still marks the spot wli 3re the 
Hindus used to burn their dead before the Mutiny ot 1857. 
It is now closed for purposes of cremation. 

There is a gathering of Hindus at the Nigambodh every 
morning ; fairs are held here on Sundays, on the first 
and the fifteenth of every Hindu month, every day while the 
sun continues in the sign of Virgo, and during the whole of 
the month of Katak ; at full moon, and the eclipses ; at the 
festivals of Dewali, tlie two Daseras, the Hath Jathra, Janam 
Ashtami and Narsiiig Chaudas. 


Nilichatri. — The temple known as Nilichatri stands on 
the Jumna and is about five minutes walk to the south 
of the Nigambodh, and within thirty paces of the North 
:Gate, and the Bahddur Shahi gate (both now closed) of 
ifort Salfmgarh. Near* this spot Yudhisthira, after celebrat- 
ing the horn, had erected a temple of which the memory alone 
divea The present temple is generally believed to have been 
Ouilt in the year 939 Hijri, (1532 A. D.) by Humdyiin, 
Emperor of Delhi, who used it as a pleasure house. He is 
ilso said to have ornamented its roof with the enamelled stones 
)f a more ancient building. I am disposed, however, to agree 
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with Pandit Basheshar Ndth, who is supported by no less an 
authority than General Cunningham, that the temple, as it 
now stands, was built by the Mahrattas during their short 
occupation of Delhi. In 1028 Hijri, (1618 A. D.) Jahdngir 
arrived at Delhi on his way to Kashmir, and put up an 
inscription on stone in some conspicuous part of the temple, 
as it then stood, and two years later, on his return from Kash- 
mir, he left a similar memorial of his visit; the stones are 
no longer in existence. English translations of the inscriptions 
are given below : — 

(I) 0, The Revealer ! 

^When the Kingot the seven Climes, Nur-udOin Jahdngir Bddshdh 
Ghdzi, purposed to travel in the paradise-like Kashmir, from his capital, 
Agra, this verse came to his inspired tongue : 

God is Great ! 

The Impromptu of Jahangir Shih Akbar, 

What a graceful place [the giver] of delight, 

The seat of the Dweller in Paradise,* 

The 14th year of the reign of Jahangir, corresponding with 1028 
LHijrl] 

(II) 0, The Protector ! 

When the Emperor, the Protector of the world, returned from 
Kashmir — the grateful to the heart — and honored with his presence 
this place of grace, he ordered that this verse should also be engraved : 

God is Great ! 

Humdyhn Shdh son ofSh^h Bdbar, 

His pure blood is [drawn] from the S^hib Qir^n. [Amir Tirndr ] 

The sixteenth year of the propitious reign of Jahangir, corres- 
ponding with 1030 [Hijri.] 

That the present temple stands on the site of some 
more ancient building, may or may not be true ; if it 
wtis at one time the ple^iire house of Humayiin, we know 
nothing of the date or the means of its subsequent posses- 
sion by the Hindus, unless, indeed, it was made over to them 
by the Maharatta conquerors of Delhi, as it is generally sup- 
posed to have been. 


* ThQ title of after his death. 
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From the road 'which runs between Salfmgarh and Nili- 
chatri, the spectator can only see the pyramidal roof of the 
latter, the back of the temple being completely lost in the 
bed of the new road, and the roof has the appearance of a small 
enamelled pyramid placed on the northern side of the road. 
The base of this pyramid is about 1 4 feet square, resting on an 
ornamental band about two feet wide, and covered with ena- 
melled stones representing flowers, grotesque forms, half-human 
figures, with the wings and tail of a peacock; the stones, 
however, are so arranged as to join the tail of a bird to a flower, 
or the upper part of a human figure to some other object with 
which it could not possibly have been associated by the 
original builder. The band on which the pyramid sttodT*" 
is not seen all round it, as with the back of the temple 
a fourth of the band is lost in the road. The side of 
the pyramid which faces the road is covered with small blue 
enamelled stones ; on its opposite, or the river side face, th^re 
are bright coloured enamelled stones representing ornamental 
designs of flowers and leaves. The greater portion of the 
eastern face of the pyramid is covered with blue enamelled 
stones relieved, here and there, with stones of a brighter colour; 
and the w^estern face is covered with stones representing 
flowers and ornamental designs, but chiefly flowers. 

Seven steps from the road take the visitor dowm to the 
floor of the temple. The temple itself, wliich consists of a 
single room, is 14^, feet square and, to the apex of its 
pyramidal roof, about 50 feet high ; it is built of the common 
stone of the country, with plain granite pillars marking 
off the two doors in the north wall, the only entrances into the 
shrine ; the doors are about 5 feet 7 inches high, and 2 
feet 9 inches wide. On the right of the temple, there is a side 
room for the use of the priest. In the centre of the temple, 
there is a ling covered with cloth ; there are also several small 
marble idols ; a couple of bells hang from the centre of tbo 
roof, and are rung during prayers. A niche on the back wall ' 
of the room is lighted up in the evening with small earthen 
lamps.* 


* “ ^Ang ” in its primitive acceptation means .a si^n, a mark ; the peasantry 
^ the wilder parts of India still use rounded blocks of stone as the mark of tho 
^^ivinity. — J. D. Cunningbam, J(turml Asiatic Society Bengal^ 1847. 
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Dilli.*— We are still treading on speculative grounds, 
and the solution of the difficulty suggested to the Delhi 
Archaeological Society by Sir Henry Elliot, as to "when 
Delhi succeeded to Indraprastha,” is still involved in 
doubts, which all the learned labor that has since been 
devoted to the question, has not helped us in clearing 
up. No contemporary record of this succession exists ; but 
we may accept it as historically true, that in the first 
century after the Christian era, Vikramaditya of Ujain 
invaded the territory that once went by rhe name of 
Indraprastha, — then occupied by its Kumaon conqueror, 
Sukwanta — and annexed it to his owji kingdom.t Whether 
^'"the^ name Dilli was then substituted for that of 
Indraprastha, or by a course of events unknown to history 
it superseded that of the capital of Yudishthira, it is impossible 
to decide. Accepting it as a fact, that there is no mention 
of Dilli till its occupation by Vikramaditya, that is about 78 
A. D., then it is not possible that its name was known to any 
of the Grecian historians who have given an account of India. 
Neither is it mentioned in the later records of the historians 
of the Muhammadan invasions, which bring us down to the 
eleventh century of the Christian era. It was not the capital 
of Vikraimlditya who came from Ujain ; it was not the capital 
of the powerful Guptas (78 to 319 A. D.) ; nor of the great 
kings of Kanauj (550 to 650 A. D.); it was not known to the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang who visited 
the country and its neighbourhood (600 to 640 A. D.) ; nor 
was it famous enough to attract the cupidity of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, or the notice of the historians of his Indian 
conquests. A1 Biruni, who has the credit of " presenting a 
picture of the Mussalman knowledge of India at the end of the 
tenth century,’' who lived many years in India and learnt 
Sanskrit in the time of Mahmud’s invasion,” never men- 
tions Dilli.| He had heard of Kanauj, Mahiira (Mathdra) and 
Thauesar, and in giving the distances of several important 


* Known as Dilli to Hindu writers, and as ' Dehli to the Muhammadan. 
The authorized spelling, under Punjab Government Notification 194:^ l&t Decem- 
ber 1874, is Delhi, 

t According to Mr. Talboys Wheeler, it ceased to be a royal abode for eight 
centuries on its conquest by Vikramaditya from the Kumaon K4ja, bul 
when it was re-established by Anaug Pdl, the name of Delhi superseded that 
of Indraprastha. I prefer to follow General Cunningham, whose opinion i‘ 
supported by all reliable native authorities. 
t ElUoVs Histdly of India, VoL 1, p. 42. 
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iities from Kanauj, he notices Mirat, Pdnipat, and Kaithal, 
)ut does not notice Dilli. *TJtbf, the author of the Tdrikh 
Yaminiy par excellence the historian of Mahmiid, was not 
Lware of the existence of any such place, although four 
jreat cities in its neighbourhood had been sacked by the ' 
jrhaznavi conqueror. ’Utbi describes the passage of the 
Tumna, the capture of Mathdra, the conquest of Kanauj, 
)ut he had evidently not heard of Dilli. With so much of 
nstorical neglect to account for, it is impossible to resist the 
nference that when Mahmdd of Ghazni invaded. India, Dilli 
fvas an obscure town. 

Before I proceed to determine the site of Dilli, •‘on"'^ 
tvhich authorities of great weight are at issue, I purpose to 
^ive an account of the traditions connected with the origin 
3f its name, and with the history of its supposed founders. 

The accounts which ascribe it to Raja Dalip are discard- 
ed by all ; admitting, as we do, that Indraprastlia was more 
ancient than Dilli, the latter could not have been founded by 
?ne of the ancestors of Yudishthira.* 

Equally apocryphal is the well known tradition, that it 
pras built by a member of the Ton-war family in the year 919 
p. C., and was called Dhili from the Hindi word dhili 
(loose), the soil of the place being too soft to hold tent pegs. 

There is yet a third account of the foundation of this 
nty, one which native writers who disbelieve the first two, 
[consider more reliable, but which in my opinion is hardly 
more credible. It is said that one Kdja Delu, king of 
Kanauj, who held Dilli as a subject kingdom, had a Governor 
^here of the name of Sariip Data, who built a city on the 
^eserted site of Indraprastha, and called it Delu after his pa- 
ramount Lord, the King of Kanauj. In support of this 
Ipinion, it is stated that Dilli was also called Delu, and tlie 
^oet Amfr Kliusrau is quoted as an authority on the subject : 

Either grant me a horse, or order a baggage horse from the stable, 

Or command me, that 1 may sit in a cart and go to Delu. 

* Mr. Begiar’s speouUtions tending to show that the city of Delhi existed 
itemporaneously with Indraprastha, possess no historical value. 
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But it also appears that King Delu lived in the year 328 
B. C., and that he was a contemporary of Porus, that he was 
overcome by him, knd that Dilli wag held by the conqueror 
who was also the king of Kumaon. 

That the city of Dilli was founded by some Rdja of that 
name is highly probable, but it is useless to speculate for 
any greater amount of certainty either on the date or the 
exact circumstances of its foundation. 

According to General Cunningham, the name of Dilli 
first occurs about the time when a Rdja of Kumaon, having 
“"conquered the place, was in his turn overcome by Vikrama- 
ditya of IJjain, and of this event we are told that, there are 
four different versions ; firstly, in the conquest of Delu 
by king Porus of Kumaon ; secondly, in that of Raja P^l of 
Dilli by Edja Sukwantaof Kumaon, both of whom fell under 
the arms of one Vikramilditya. General Cunningham considers 
the two stories exactly the same. Thirdly, in that of RAja 
Nilaghpa,ti of Dilli by a Raghuvansi Raja named Sonkh- 
dhwaj, who again is overcome by Vikramaditiya of Ujain; and 
fourthly, in the deposition of King Rasal of Hind by a rebel 
who in his turn is conquered by Barkamarys.* 

Of the several dates given by different authorities of the 
foundation of Dilli, the only one which it is necessary to 
notice is that of General Cunningham, but I must confess 
that the grounds of his opinion do not appear to me 
altogether satisfactory, nor does the General himself regard 
them as such. 

He adopts Abu Rihan s opinion that the Vikramdditya 
who conquered the Hill Raja lived about 135 years after 
Vikramd.ditya who founded the era, (i. c. in the year 78 A. D.) ; 
identifies the former with Sdlivdhana, the founder of the 
Saka Era, who, like yikramaditya the conqueror of the 
Sakas, is said to have reigned for ninety years, and finally 
fixes the date of the defeat of the Saka conqueror of 
Dilli in 78 A. D., which is the initial year of the Saka era* 


* Abul Fdzl describes Delhi as ‘‘ one of the ancient cities, the capital of In- 
drapat the author of Mirath-dftdh-numd relates the stoiy of king Porus and 
Jldja Delu, on the authority of j^uzhat'Ul’Kuliib, 
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General Cunningham then considers it safe to place 
the foundation of Dillf, at some earlier period^ and that 
** perhaps the date of 57 B, C. or contemporary with 
Vikramiditya, as recorded by Ferishta, may not be far from 
the truth.” 

As regards the site of Dilli, the difference of opinion 
between native authorities and General Cunningham is 
equally remarkable. The former believe, and tradition is 
decidedly in their favor, that ancient Dilli was built on 
the ruins of Indraprastha, and that when it was re-peopled by x 
Anang Pal, the founder of the Ton- war dynasty, it occupieci^ 
the present site of Purand Qilah. According to GenWal^ 
Cunningham, ancient Dilli and Indraprastha were two dis- 
tinct cities, and about five miles apart ; the former he places 
on the ridge, near the celebrated Iron Pillar, which he believes 
to be one of the memorials of ancient Dilli. 

It is not easy to determine on which side the advantage 
of argument lies ; those who rely on tradition lose little as 
regards the weight of authority. It is by no means unlikely, 
that ancient Dilli v/as founded on the site of Indraprastha, 
once the capital of a powerful empire, and that Anang Pdl, I, 
thought it better suited his ambitious view's to restore this 
ancient city than to found a new one ; this opinion is supported 
by Abul Fazl, and it has since been followed by every native 
historian of reputation. That in the accounts of the early 
Muhammadan kings, Purdnd Qil’ah is also called Qil’an 
Indrapat, is in support of the theory adopted by the tradi- 
tionary party. 

On the other hand, General Cunningham’s position is 
one possibly of greater strength. It does not appear to me, 
however, a matter of tolerable certainty that the Iron 
Pillar must have been erected in some conspicuous positidh, 
either within the old city, or close to it.” I am taking it 
for granted that General Cunningham is here speaking of the 
city which w^as occupied by Sukwanta for thirteen years and 
which was eventually conquered by Vikramdditya. 

Whether or not the Iron Pillar occupies its original posi- 
tion, it is impossible to say ; we know nothing; of its maker, 



but what I consider the strong points of General 
Cunningham's theory may be observed in reasoning back 
from the recent to the more distant past. There can be no 
doubt that Anang Pdl, II, re-peopled Dilli in Samvat 1109, 
(A D. 1052) ; this fact is recorded *on the pillar and it may 
justify the inference that the city he re-peopled ” must have 
been the Dilli of Anang Pdl, I ; admitting this, it would 
be difficult to argue that the Iron Pillar which bears this in- 
scription could have been placed at any considerable distance 
from the city of which it was a memorial. Again, if Anang 
Pal, I, is justly entitled to the credit of having refounded 
^Dilli, this could hardly be the case if he had founded a city 
five miles from the site ot the older city which bore the same 
name. 

If we believe General Cunningham's theory, we must set 
aside ;dl that tradition says on the subject, and the authority 
of the most eminent of native historians, who have 
followed tradition. If we discredit his theory, we must be 
prepai ed to deny that Anang Pal, I, re-founded” Dilli ; that 
Anang Pal, II, ‘‘ re-peopled ” the same place, and that the 
Iron Pillar which bears the record of the latter event 
marks its site, and that the history of Eai Pithora's 
capital is in any way connected with the history of that city. 

The well known tradition that after the defeat of the Saka 
Edja by Vikramdditya, Dilli was abandoned tor 792 years is 
explained by most writers alike, and it is supposed to be the 
term of years during which Dilli ceased to be the capital of the 
Pdndu According to native historians, Anang Pd^l, I, 

removed his capital from Kanauj, and established himself at 
* Indraprastha about 676 A. D., and in course of time his new 
capital was known as Dilli; according to General Cunningham 
the city of Dilli was re-built by Anang Pdl, I, about 731 or 
7c36 A. D. 


* According to Colonel Tod, Indrapraatha remained without a sovereign, — ^the 
supreme authority having been removed from northern to southern India, - 
till the fourth or accordinsj to some authorities, the eighth century after Vikram^ditya, 
when the throne of Yudnisthira was once more occupied by the Ton-war tribe of 
Bajputs, claiming descent from the Pindus. To this ancient capital thus reformed, 
the new appellation of Delhi was given, and the dynasty of the founder, Anang 
Pdl, I. lastil to the l£th century, when Anang P4l, III, abdicated in favour of hS 
grandson Prithi Bija, otherwise known as Bai Pithora. 
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As rerarda General Cunningham’s opinion tliat during 
lis intervw of 792 years, Dilli was once at least the seat of Go- 
Bmment, on the authority of the inscription of Raja Dhdva, 
r that it was temporarily restored to some importance 
y an usurper of that name, I am inclined to acc^t Dr. 
Jhau Dajf s translation of the inscription, and Mr, Edward 
'homas’s opinion, that King Dhdva has not been identified 
with any potentate named in local annals, or with any so- 
ereign whose place in history might be determined approxi- 
lately from associations.” 

Abul FazUs mistake in placing the re-foundation of Dilli 
ly the^ Ton-war in the fourth century of the Christian era. is 
atisfactorily disposed of, both by General Cunningham and 
}yud Ahmed Khan. General Cunningham accounts tor it on 
he supposition that the author of the Ain-i-Akbari had 
ccepted the Balabhi Samvat 429 for that of Vikramkditya ; 
he initial year of the Balabhi era is the 319th of that of 
phrist, and the Balabhi Samvat 420, would, therefore, be 
147 A. D. Similarly he explains that the date of the 
^-building of Dilli on the Iron Pillar refers to Samvat 
iid of the Balabhi era, which, with the addition of 318 
rears, would give the year 737 A. D. He also quotes from 
Wuh Sipihr of Amir Khusrau, a reference to Anang Pd.1, I, 
ivho is described as a great Rai who lived five or six hundred 
jrears ago,” which, with reference to the date when the poet 
wrote, gives the date of Anang Pdl, I, between 700 and 
800 A. D. 

Both General Cunningham and Syud Ahmed Khdn 
quote the following anecdote from Nuh Sipihr, but while the 
former gives the lions a place in the neighbourhood of the Iron 
tillar, the latter locates them at Pur^nd Qil’ah : 

At the entrance of his (Anang Pafs) palace, he had 
)laced two lions, sculptured in stone. He fixed a bell by the 
dde of the two lions, in order that those who sought justice 
night strike it, upon which the Rai would listen to their 
^mplaints and render justice.” Syud Ahmed Khdn also 
Mlds that the stone lions were in existence in 1318 A. D. ; but 
pieir subsequent fate is not known to historj’'. 

I That Dilli was the capital of Anang Pdl, II, who re-built 
^ more ancient city of the same name, is very likely to be 



but I Kifcve aliready siiewn tibat when Mahmtid Ghaznati 
dnyaded India in th^i eteyent^^ centuiy of lhe Christian 
/^Vwi^ nn obscure city or whw^ the Muhapm^ras either 
h^d nothing qr were content to spftre for its'insi^ificance. 


The Iron Pillar or Loha-ki-Lat I consider this the 
m^t appropriate place for an account of the celebrated Iron 
Pillar which Mr. Prinsep ascribes to one R&ja Dhava, a prince 
of unknown lineage and descent. Of the original location of this 
Pillar or its age, we have no trustworthy account, but tradition, 
silent as to its maker, attributes its erection to Anang Pal, I, 
and places it in the temple of Rai Pithora. When thatiemple 
was conveited into a mosque by Qutb-uddin Aibek, the pillar 
was permitted to stand where it was, but neither tradition nor 
.Jlistory discloses the name of its maker or his object in making 
it,t 

The Pillar itself is a solid shaft of wrought iron 
Syud Ahmed calls it cast iron, but the majority of travellers 
and others who have written about the pillar describe ib 
material as mixed metal,” brass,” bronze,” composition,’ 
but Jacquemont calls it ‘^soft iron.” Dr. Murray Thompson 
who analysed a small bit of the pillar for General Cunninghan 
wag of opinion that the metal was pure malleable iron of 7*6< 
specific gravity.” Dr. Bhau Daji however persists in hi 
statement that iron forms no portion of the monument, an 
that it is a compound of several metals.” 

The total height of the pillar is exactly 23 feet and 
inches, of which, oefore the present chobutra or platform wj 
constructed, about 22^ feet were above and about fourtee 
inches below ground. " The base is an irregular knob in shap 
resting on several little pieces like bits of bar-iron, let in 
the stone underneath, and secured with lead.” 

o 

* It is universally known to the natives as Loha-ki-Ldt or the Iron Pillar. 

t Dr. Bhau Daji, evidently does not believe that the Pillar stands where it '( 
when the so-called “ I^ava inscription” was engraved on it. According to him, it i 
aet up in a temple dedicated to Vishnu. ** It is difficult,” says he, to make 
where the temple of Vishnu and the Vishnu pada-giri were situated, although 
the Masjed or the buildings around, there are stones which originally belonged 
Jain, Saiva and Yaishnavee temple, of the 10th or 11th century of the Christian e 

^ According to Ohsnd, * ' the King demanded 100 seers of iron and had it hammi 
well, then the smiths were summoned who.made a shaft five hands long.’’— Canto /. Pr 
nij^fayiUa, 
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The capital of the pillar is about three aod a half feet 
mg ; the smooth portion of the shaft is fifteen feet long, the 
jst is rough, and shows defective welding. The lower 
iameter of the shaft is 1 6 4 inches, and the upper diameter is 
2-05 inches. The pillar has evidently been fired at with match- 
)cks, and twice marked with cannon balls, which grazed the 
ide but did not touch the centre of the pillar. 

The legends connected with the Iron Pillar are numerous 
»ut pretty generally known. General Cunningham has col- 
ected all that is worth preserving. As already stated, 
he pillar was erected by Anang Pal, also known as 
BeMu Deo, the founder of the Ton-war dynasty. He 
was assured by a holy Brahman that, the pillar 
having been firmly driven into the head of Sahes 
Nig, the serpent kins, his empire would be as permanent 
hs tile pillar ; the Rija, however, was incredulous and 
imxious to test a| prophecy of such deep importance to his 

i ynasty, he ordered the pillar to be removed, when, to his 
lorror, the foot of the pillar, which had pierced the serpent’s 
ead, wivs found wet with blood. All attempts again to fix the 
lillar proved of no avail : it stood loose in the ground, the 
erpent was gone, and the event is remembered m the well 
mown verse : — 

KilU to dhilli hhai^ 

Tomdr bhaya mat kin. 

The pillar has become loose. 

The Tomar’s >vish will not be fulfilled. 

The same legend is variously related, but its 
fcssentials are retained in the several versions. The 
poet 'Chand devotes a whole book of his Fntkraj 
^hyasa to KilU-Dhilli-Katha— story of the Loose Pillar ; 
at his account is substantially, what has been given abov», 
ithough Chand places the occurrence in the reign of Anang 
'A\ II. ; Kharg Rai, the Gwalior Bhdt, refers it to a date as 
arly as 736 A. D., while Syud Ahmed Khan would have us 
elieve that it occurred in the reign of Rai Pithora, the last 
lindu King of Delhi. 


* Kr. WbeeUr oaU* it “ tb« KlUr of tbe Findkva*." 
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According to Chand, Anang 'Pil IT., consulted the sage 
Vyas, as to an auspicious hour for holding a great festival 
in honor of the birth of his grandson ; the sage replied : 

" Now is the lucky time, your dynasty will become immoveable, 
and its root will strike into the head of Sahes But the Rdja was 

incredulous, when Vyas, taking an iron, drove it down 60 fingers deep 
until it reached tne serpent’s head, and drawing it out, he showed it to 
the Mja covered with blood, Then addressing Anang P^l, he said : 

Your Kingdom, like the spike, has become unstable : 

** So said Vyas Jagjoti, these things will come to pass, 

Tomdr, then Chohdns, and presently Turks,”* 

'I 

The Iron Pillar may be HSiid to be more remarkable for 
the^ inscriptious which it bears than as a successful 
work of art Of these inscriptions, the most ancient and the 
best preserved dates back, according to some authorities, to 
the fourth, and according toothers, to the sixth century of the 
Christian era. Even so late as in 1828, Captain Archer, who ac- 
companied Lord Combermere on his tour in the ‘'North- West,'' 
describes the inscription as one of unknown antiquity, and which 
‘‘nobody can read.” In 1844, Lieutenant William Elliot made 
a copy of the inscription at the "request of Dr. Mill, of 
Bishop's College, but the work was so “ ingeniously misman- 
aged that not a single word could be made out I” Four 
yeafs later. Captain Burt, of the Bengal Engineers, was more 
successful, and the greatest of oar Indian Antiquaries, the 
late Mr. James Prinsep, published the original inscription 
with a modern Nagri transliteration and an English transla- 
tion, in the seventh volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal To Mr. Prinsep's transliteration and 
translation objections have been taken by Dr. Bhau Daji, o 
Bombay, in a paper of “ Remarks” read by that learned gen- 
tleman to the members of the Asiatic Society of that place, 
qn the 13th of April 1871. 


* A writer in the Cdhutta Jownudf who visited Delhi about forty years ago was 
told tile natives of the place that two successful attempts were made to^«troy 
the pillar. Nddir Shdh ordered the earth to be removed from its foundation^ 
but the workmen could not proceed with their work ; the serpent shook its head, 
which caused a violent earthquake. The second attempt was made by the 
Maharattas, who brought a heavy cannon to bear upon it, but did no other damage 
than leave a mark upon it. 
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The following N^gri transliteration of the same iiwcrip- 
bion is extracted Irom Dr. Bhau Daji’s " Remarks ” already 
referred to ; — 

V r*H 

3ft5TW3n1^ifr*aj gl^it<5iifi:i 

#53^?nni Rfy^n 

!L a ^ ...V " 
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The following is Mr. Prinsep’s translation of the inscrip- 
tion: — 

let By him, who, hearing the warlike preparations and 

entrenchments of his enemies, with their good soldiers and allies, a 
monument [or arm] of fame engraved by his sword on their limbs — who, 
a master of the seven advantages, [same as the seven limbs of Govern- 
ment] crossing over [the Indus ?] so subdued the VAhlikAs of Sindhu, 
that even at this day his disciplined force and defences on the south 
[of the river] are sacredly respected by them.” 

2nd ^lok — Who, as a lion seizes one animal on (quitting hold of 
another, secured possession of the next world when he abandoned this— 
whose personal existence still remains on earth through the fame of 
his*[former] deeds ; the might of whose arm even though [he be] now 
at rest, [deceased] and some portion too of the energy of him who was 
the destroyer of his foes still cleave to the earth.” 

Srd Slok — “ By him, who obtained with his own arm an undivid- 
ed sovereignty on the earth for a long period, who [united in himseli 
the qualities of] the sun and the moon, who had beauty of countenance 
like the full moon, by this same RAja Dhava having bound his head 
to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him, was this very lofty arn: 
[pillar] of the adored Vishnu caused to be erected.” 

Dr. Bhau Dajis translates the same inscription as 
follows; — 

" He, on whose arm glory is written with the sword, when he re- 
peatedly turned back his combined enemies in the battle field in th« 
Vangas (Bengal ?) ; who, having swam across the seven mouths o 
the Sindhu (Indus), conquered the BAlhikas in battle, the breezes o 
whose prowess still waft incense to the South Sea ; who, having lef 
the earth os if in sorrow, resorted to the other (heaven) ; wh( 
went to the land of his deserts inactions) with his (bodily) form, but will 
his glory remained on this earth ; who destroyed the remnant o 
his enemies ; whose heroism, like a great smouldering fire in a grea 
jungle, does not yet leave the earth ; and who, by the prowess of hi 
arms, secured in this world an incomparable empire for a long time 
whose countenance was beautiful like the full moon ; this Lord of thi 
^arth, named Chandra, having by means of faith in Vishnu, fixed his 
mind, erectod this tall flag-post of Bhagavdna Vishnu in Vishnupada 
giri (the hill of Vishnu's feet}” 

My copy,” adds Dr, Bhau Daji, “ of the inscriptioi 
differs in every line from the copy published in Prinsep’ 
journal. What is read as ‘ Dhavena’ is really ‘ Bhdvena 
‘ Dhvaja’ is really ‘ Bhuja,’ and what has been rea 
Chandrarkena’ is Chandrdvhena.’ The mistake arises {tot 
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adding a curved stroke to the letter Vha ou the left side at 
the middle/ ” The learned gentleman then continues : There 
is no such name as Dhava, who has hitherto been supposed to 
be the prince, who erected the pillar fc commenlbraticn of his 
powers. * * I have no doubt that the name of the Raja 

who constructed the pillar is Chandra Raja. He appears to 
me to be ot the Nerwar kings, whose coins are described by 
Greneral Cunningham in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society {No. Ill of 1865). Amongst the coins delineated 
is one which has the name Chandra’* on it. General Cunning- 
ham, however, supposes this Chandra” to be Chandragupta 
of a later date. But among the coins of the ChandrEguptas 
there is none bearing any great similarity to this coin. And 
as the name is simply Chandra,” there are no good grounds 
for adding Gupta” to it.” 

Syud Ahmed Khin ascribes a greater antiquity to the 
Pillar than the 3rd century of the Christian era ; as regards 
the inscription, he is of opinion that as it bears no Sam vat, 
it is at least older than 57 B. C. when the era of Vikramd- 
ditya came into general use* ’ According to him, the pillar , 
was constructed by Raja Medhava, who was one of the 
descendants of Yudishthira, and reigned in the year 895 
B. Q. 

I have little hesitation in adopting, on philological grounds, 
the opinion of Dr. Bhau Daji that the character of the letters 
of the inscription belong to a later period than that of the 
Guptas. On the side of this opinion are arrayed the learning 
of the Delhi Pandits and the critical acumen of Mr. Edward 
Thomas. 

Of the other inscriptions on the pillar. General Cunning- 
ham justly remarks, that they are more numerous than im- 
portant. We have already referred to the inscription of Anang 
Pd.1 II ; Samvat Dihali 1109 Ang Pdl bahi,” i. e. In 
Samvat 1109 [1052 A. D.] Ang Pdl peopled Dilli.” There are 
two records of the Choh^n R&ja Chntra Sinha, both dated in 
Samvat 1883 [1826, A. D.], who is said to have been descended 
from Rai Pithora. The date of RM Pi thora himself is 
given as Samvat 1151 1 1094, A. D.,] which is 99 years too 
^rly. ■ There is another modem Ndgri inscription of six 
lines dated in Samvat 1767 1 1710 A. D.*] of the Bandela 
Rajas of Chanderi; below this there are two Persian inscrip- 



6dnS, dated iti 1060 and 1061 A. H., [1651.52 A. D.] 
^prtsich mefely tecotd the names of visitors. 


Furana Qil’ah* — I have already expressed my opinion on 
tiie' value of the tradition which points to the walled village 
ofPurd,na QiFah as the Dilli of Anang Fil I. There 
ean be no doubt however, that there is not a stone 
there which can confidently be said to belong to the city of 
the Ton-war. Of Purina Qil’ah, I shall have to speak at 
'greater length* as the Dfn Pand,h of Humdyiin and the citadel 
of Sber Shahs Delhi. 


Lalkot. — We do not know the exact number of the succes- 
sors of Anang Pdl I, who reigned in his refounded Dilli, but 
General Cunningham states, on the authority of two Hindi 
manuscripts, that after Anang Pdl II, the successor of Kumara 
Pala, had peopled Dilli, in the year 1060, A. D., he 
built a fort near the city which he called Ld^lkot. The 
Pandits of Delhi are unable to discover any trace of Ldlkot 
in the writings of their Bhdts. Rai Jiwan L^l, one of the best 
informed native gentlemen of Delhi, is inclined to believe, 
that, like the Koshak Ldl of a later date, Ldlkot was 
a royal residence of which neither Chand, nor the historians 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Delhi have taken any 
notice. Curiously enough, however, the natives of 
Mahrauli, the village to which these grand ruins belong, 
seem also to be of opinion that there was a building 
of some importance close to Pithora's temple which was 
known in the neighbourhood as Lalkot. t 

The silence of Muhammadan historians is a considerable 
difficulty in General Cunningham's way, and it is especially so 
when we bear in mind that some of these writers were 
men of eminence, the chroniclers of a successful invasion 


* Genei^ Ounnifigham remarks, that : “ Ldlkot has hitherto remained unknown 
bdng always described by Muaalmans as a part of the fort of K&i Pithora.” 

t According to Chand, Anang PAl “ having heard and considered the words 
o{ Vy&sa, commenced building a palace.” Canto I, Fnthifdj-raydsa, 

3ee also. Hr. 0. J. Campbell’s excellent ^ Notes” on the Ancient cities of Delhi : 
nf Bengal, Yol 35, Part L 206. 
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«nd of the permanent occupation of the country by 
the conquerors. Local tradition vaguely asserts the exist' 
ence of a royal palace called Lklkot, but the comparative 
silence of Hindu writers on the subject is a suggestive fact 
against General Cunningham’s identification of a portion of the 
fort of Rai Pithora as the Ldlkot of Anang Pal II. Mr. Beglar 
has robbed General Cunningham of his best arguments 
in support of this theory, by excluding from the supposed 
boundaries of L&,lkot the temples destroyed by the Muham- 
madans, the Iron Pillar, and the dry tank known as Anang Tdl 
The L^lkot of Anang Pdl was very likely a palatial building 
of red sand stone, which was either improved out of existence 
by the Chohdns, or perished under their neglect. • 


Anang TaL — According to tradition, the tank of Anang 
Pdl II, was at one time a place of general resort, but now it 
is deserted. It may yet be seen as a deep hollow to the north 
of the Hindu temple of Yogd, Mayd., and about a quarter 
of a mile to the north west of the Masjid of Quvvat-ul-isldm. 
According to General Cunningham’s measurement, it is 
169 feet long from north to south, and 152 feet broad from 
east to west, with a depth of 40 feet. 

Syud Ahmed Kh5,a states, that the water of this tank 
was used for the mortar of the unfinished minar of ’Ala-uddfn 
Khiljf, (A. D. 1296-1316), and the drains which carried the 
water to the workmen may yet be seen in some places. The 
tank is now dry, and even in the height of the rains there is 
not enough of water to keep the dry soil of its base wet for 
any length of time. 


Anekpur. — This village which is renowned for its bund 
or dam, is situated in the sub-district of Balabgarh, about three 
miles from Tughlaqabdd. The bund of Anekpiir, considering 
its age and the neglect to which it has been consigned for cen- 
turies, is about the most remarkable work of its kind in 
Northern India. It is built across a gorge 289 feet 
wide, and to the north of this massive and imposing wall, is 
the village of Anekpiir with its population 'of a thousand 
souls. According to Syud Ahmed Khin, the village with the 
bund was tbunded by A nang PAl I., in Samval 733, (A. D. 
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€76.) According to General Cunningham, -who refer.? the 
Samvat to the Balabhi era, it was founded by Anang Pal II., 
in A- D- 1051. On the crest of the hill to the N.-W. of the 
village are the tiiins of a small fort. 

The bund wall is a gigantic piece of stone work about 
150 wide at the base and about 20 feet high ; in 
the centre of this wall, there is a semihexagonal recess about 
60 feet deep and about 215 wide at the base ; the wall 
opposite to the base contains three drains about 8 feet 
high. These drains run through the whole width of the 
w^ ; the grooves on their sides show that the drains were 
worked with trap doors. On either side of this recess 
there is a wall about thirty-seven feet long, and 
covered with a flight of steps ; on the opposite side of the 
wall, there are no steps. Considering the age of the bund 
and its abandoned condition, it has sufiered comparatively 
little for the 825 years that it has been in existence. 


Suraj Kund. — Syud Ahmed Khin, who follows the 
authority of Hindu Bh&.ts, attributes the construction of this 
superb tank to Suraj P6,l, the fifth son of Anang Pdl I,, 
in Samvat 743, (686 A. D.). General Cunningham refers this 
date to the Balabhi era and makes it correspond with 1061 
A. D. 

This is a splendid work, and even in its decay, it retains 
much of its past grandeur. That a work of such importance 
was constructed in the desert where it now stands, is perfectly 
incredible, and the ruins which still surround it, attest 
a once populous locality. The tank occupies about six acres 
of land, and is situated between the villages of Bah&rpiir and 
Lakkarpdr, in the hilly grounds of Delhi, and about twelve 
• miles from its modern town. The shape of the tank is not 
round, its west side, to use Mr. Tremlett’s words, i: 
“ a straight line for nearly its 'v^hole length.” The tanl 
is surrounded by a series of stone steps, the highest rov 
of which is on the level of the adjacent country; thi 
steps are formed by large blocks of worked stone ; " these steps 
for a height of nine or ten feet, are about the ordinary widtl 
of tank st^s, but higher up, the space between successiv 
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steps becomes much wider, and the floor between is covered 
with cement, so as to form a succession of spacious terraces, 
running one above the other round the water/'* 

In the centre of the western side of the tank are the ruins 
of a temple, to which the visitor is conducted by a flight of 
about fifty steps, flanked by heavy stone walls. The steps 
of the temple meet the steps of the ghdt at about the 
Middle of the distance between the ruins and the level of the 
water. On the eastern side, there is a corresponding 

ghdt, in every respect similar to the first ; but the 

ruins on this side, though visible, give one no idea of the 

oiiginal building. In the centre of the northern wall of the 

tank, there is a smooth ghdt for cattle ; between this slop- 
ing way and the ruins on the western wall, the tank steps are 
interrupted or perhaps were intentionally abandoned, and the 
passage here allows the drainage of the neighbouring bills 
to pour into the tank. The , ruins of towers are scattered 
on the N.-E,, S.-E. and N.-W. corners of the tank. On 
the S.-W. corner, where a tower must have once stood, 
the ground is perfectly clear ; the ruins of the other towers 
are at a distance of about eight or nine yards from the tank. 

At a short distance from the ruins on the N.-E. and S.-E. 
corners of the tank, there are two abandoned wells and the 
remains of other ancient buildings now levelled with the 
ground. On the 21st of Bhadon, an annual fair is held here ; 
a Pipal tree which stands on the south-eastern corner of the 
tank is held sacred, and the offerings made to it are appropriated 
by tha Brahmans of the villages of Anekpdr and Lakkar- 
pdr. 


Kilkaji, or the Temple of Kali Devi— The worship 
of Kdli Devi dates beyond history and is even j^n- 
cient for Hindu chronology. Millions of years" ago, the 
gods who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the prssent temple 
Were troubled by two giants and were compelled to prefer 


* Tremlett’s “ Notes on Delhi/^ Journal Anatic Societyy Bengal Vol. 39, 
Part II, .p. 71. I regret that my friend did not extend his notes to modern as well 
as ancient Delhi. To the “ Notes ” of Messrs. Campbell and Tremlett, so full of 
valuable suggestions, I am much indebted. 




^ur caix^>lt^t to Brahma^ “ the god bfall.” Bat Brahma 
deoUaed to interfere, and referred them to the goddess Parba- 
thL ' Out of the mouth of Parbathi sprung Kushki Devi, 
whcr Attacked the giants and slaughtered then^ but it so 
happened, that as. their blood fell on the .dry 
earth thousands of ^ants came into life, and the 
battle was maintained by Kushki Devi against great odds. 
Parbathi took compassion on her offspring and out of the eye- 
brows of Kushki Devi came the monster Kdli Devi, “whose 
lower lip rested on the hills below and her upper lip touched 
the sky above she drank the blood of the. slaughtered giants 
as it poure'd out of their wounds ; and the goddesses obtained 
a complete victory over their enemies. About 5,000 years ago, 
Kdli Devi 'fixed her abode here, and she was worshipped as 
the chiet divinity of the place. It is generally believed 
that the most ancient portion of the present temple was built 
in the year 1764, A. D., but the antiquity of the worship of 
Kdli Devi is believed to be “ at least as old as the reign of 
l^ja Pithora." 

The temple of Kklka or Kkli Devi stands on the boun- 
dary of the historic village of Bahdrpdr, and about nine miles 
from modern Delhi, on the -load to Tughlaqabdd. Originally, 
it was a twelve-doored masonry room. The stone which is 
worshipped as the Kali Devi is placed in the centre of the 
room,- and screened off on three sides with red sand stone and 
marble railings about six feet high ; on the left side of the 
screen, there are two inscripiions, one in Persian and the other 
in Hindi, which record the names of the goddess to whom the 
temple is dedicated and of the builder of the screen : 

Svi Durga SiDgh {lar flawdr>-'1821 Fasli. 

Bri Du^ga is mounted on a lion — 1821 FaslL 

Durga Singh was the name of the individual who buiit 
the screen, while Durga, the goddess K41i, is generally repre- 
sented as riding a lion. • 

In the year 1816, the Pujaris* (priests) proposed the 
addition of a dome to the temple ; but public spirit ran rather 
low at the time and the promoters of this work referred 
it to the decision of K41i Devi. The names of the most 
opulent Hindu gentlemen of Delhi were written on slips 
of paper and placed before the goddess, who was then called 





non to select the mahcw 'whom the work was to devolve, 
'he choice justified the expectations of the priests ; theeoddess 
dected Mirza Baja Keddrndth, the Peshkd,r of Akhar the 
i^ond. The RSja added twelve outer rooms to the 
jmple and surmounted the "whole with a lofty Hindu 
yramidal dome ; each of the rooms has one inner and two outer 
oors. In front of the temple, there are two tigers of red 
bone, over the heads of which is hung a bell, which the 
otaries ring when returning from worship. A large trident 
f red sand stone stands close to the tigers. Within the last 
fty years, rooms have been built in the vicinity of the temple 
y the Hindu bankers and merchants of Delhi. 

• 

At eleven in the morning, sweetmeats are placed in front 
f the stone and the goddess is believed to partake of them, 
'he stone is completely covered with brocade and red cloth, and 
t night a small bed is placed before it. A lamp fed with ghi 
urns night and day in the shrine. Punkahs, umbrellas and 
loth awnings are still oflFered to the goddess. A weekly fair 
} held here on Tuesdays, and on the 8th of Chaith and the 
th of Asauj the temple is visited by crowds of people from 
Delhi and the neighbouring villages. 

-- *L ■ , 

The temple of Yoga Ma3ra'^ — About 260 yards from the 
ron Pillar, and within a high walled enclosure, stands the 
emple dedicated to the Yogi Mayd,, or the Pure God- 
less. According to the Bhagavata Purand, she was the sister 
if Krishna. Her original temple is believed to have been built 
n the time of Yudishthira, although the present build- 
Qg is barely fifty years old. Those who are not over credulous 
>elieve that the worship of Yoga Maya is at least six hundred 
rears old, but in the absence of authorities, it is impossible 
0 ascertain from what period it dates. 

The enclosure within which the temple stands is about* 
100 feet square ; at each corner of the square, there is a small 
^wer ; most of the buildings within the enclosure, of which 
“elusive of the temple there are twenty-two, were erected by 
"le order of Sed Mai, an Amir of the time of Akbar the Second, 
fhe temple itself, which was built by Sed Mai, has not the 
‘lightest pretension to beauty. It stands against a heavy 
Poking building which does not appear to be, older than 
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the temple itself. From the floor of the temple — which was 
paved with red stone twenty years ago, and is now covered with 
marble— to its copper gilt pinnacle, it is about 42 feet high. 
The room where the black stone is placed is about sevent^n 
feet square ; the flat roof is surmounted by the usual truncated 
pyramid with slightly curved sides ; the frame of the door of 
the room is made of marble. The sacred stone is placed in a 
marble well about two feet wide and a foot deep ; it is tenderly 
concealed in tinsel and cloth, and two small pankahs of 
the same materials are suspended over it from the ceiling; a 
four legged marble table, about eighteen inches square and 
nine inches high, is placed in front of the idol on the 
floor of the room, and offerings of flowers and sweetmeats 
are placed on it. Wine and meat are not acceptable to the 
Yog^ Maya ; she even discards bells to which most of the 
Hindu gods are so partial. 

About eight feet in front of the temple there is an iron 
cage containing two stone tigers. The cage is about five feet 
square and ten feet high ; the passage between the temple 
and the cage is roofed over with planks and is covered 
with a light coating of bricks and mortar. From the ceiling 
of this cover hang four bells for the use of the wor- 
shippers. 

The goddess has the reputation of being unusuall} 
exacting ; she abstains from the good things of the 
world and will not allow her temple to be desecrated by 
the use ojf wine and meat, neither will she permit the use of, 
bedsteads within the enclosure of her sanctuary.* 


Qil’ah Rai Pithora.— This fort was built by Prithiraj 
otherwise known as Rai Pithora, the son of Someswara — and 
grandson of Visdla Deo, the Chohdn conqueror of Delhi — by 
the daughter of Anang Pal III. According to General Cab 
ningham, Pithora reigned for a term of 22 years, from the 
year 1170 to 1191 A. D. ; but according to Syud Ahmec 
Isih&n, from the year 1141 to 1191 A. D., which gives hib 


* From time to time additions and improvements have been made to this tempi 
by L41a Singh of Delhi. 
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reign of 49 years and some months.* Syud Abmed 
Ihiln, on the authority of the Kholdsat-ut-tawdrikh, dates the 
lilding of this fort in the year 1143 A. D., while General 
lunningham places that event about the year 1180 or 1186 
L. D., and relies on his Hindi manuscripts for his date ; he also 
iggests that the fort was intended to protect the city against 
le aggressive attitude of the Muhammadans in Northern 
ndia. The descendants of Mahmdd Ghaznavi had for some 
ime established iheir rule in the Punjab, and after the 
ccossion of Rai Pithora, Muhammad of Ghori had destroyed 
he Ghaznavi empire at Lahore, and was threatening 
lindusthan proper. 

The most imposing view of Qirah Rdi Pithora is that pre- 
ented by its north-western side ; the most complete view may 
»e had from the top of the Qutb Mindr. I can have no bet- 
er starting point for my description of the fort than the tomb 
)f Adham Khdn, where the fort wall meets the enclosure 
vail of the tomb. From this point, the fort wall runs due 
vest for about 400 feet, where it meets a gate, and after a short 
3end runs in a north-westerly direction for about a quarter of 
i mile ; here, it takes a north-easterly direction — passing the 
Ranjit Gate — for about two hundred yards, and runs for the 
same distance more nearly due north-east, where it ends 
Eit a large bastion still in a fair state of preservation. 
This, according to General Cunningham, is the western 
wall of Lalkot. The ramparts are about 30 feet in 
^diicknese, and about 60 feet in height from the bottom 
)f a ditch, which varies in width from 18 to 35 feet. The first 
jate, to which we have already referred, r^uires no further 
lescription ; the Ranjit Gate which Cfeneral Cunning- 
barn identifies with the Ghazni Gate of Muhammadan 
postorians, must have been a formidable position with three 
‘ows of out works. It is 17 feet wide, and a stone 
jhaft seven feet high for directing the ascent and descent of a 
^rtcullis is still in existence. This line of wall ends at the 
Fateh Biirj, a bastion with a diameter of about 80 feet.t 


* According to Colonel Tod, R4i Pithora was only eight yeaia of age when he 
raa proclaimed euccessor to the Delhi throne. 

LT i north-west of this wall, near the Hauz Khds, as stated by 

k ruins of the Td-gdh, once ** a lofty and extensive building^’ where 

jmir Timdr established hia Court and Camp before the sack of Delhi — 
iutob%graphy. 
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At this point the fort wall ramifies, ft lower line of ram* 
parts takes a northerly direction to enclose the city of Kdi 
rithora, and a higher line runs due east to form its citadel. I 
The latter terminates at a second bastion called the Sohan I 
Biirj, a larger tower than the first, and about two hundred feet 
from it. There was apparently a gate between the Fateh 
Btiij and the Sohan Biirj, of which no ruins exist ; like the 
gate near Adham Khdn’s tomb, it is a deep gap in the fort 
wall. About 300 feet from Sohan Biirj is the Sohan Gate, 
also a gap, and from here the ruins of the old wall may 
be traced, running in a southerly direction down to Adham 
Khdn’s tomb, a distance of very nearly half a mile. The walls 
between these formidable bastions were manned with smaller 
towers well splaj^ed out at the base, and 45 feet in diameter 
at top, with curtains of 80 feet between them. Along the 
base of these towers which are still 30 feet in height, there 
is an outer line of wall forming a raoni or faussebraie, which ia 
also 30 feet in height.”*^^ 

At the Sohan Gate, the higher wall divides in two, 
a line of ruins marks its southward course to i^dham Khdifs 
tomb ; the second branch runs south-east for about a hundrec 
yards, and then forming an irregular quadrant, with i 
radius of three hundred yards from a centre which may 
be placed at the unfinished Mindr of 'Ala-uddm Khilji, it 
crosses the road to Delhi at about the middle of the arc, and 
terminates close to the road leading to Tughlaqabad. We 
have here a gap of about a third of a mile between this point and 
Adham Khdn’s tomb. General Cunningham considers this 
quadrant as a portion of the eastern wall of Ldlkot, but his 
Assistant, Mr. Beglar, confines Lalkot between what has 
already been described as its western wall, and the ruins of a 
line of wall which lies between the, Sohan Gate and Adham 
Khdn’s tomb. Having already expressed my opinion, dissent- 
ing from General Cunningham’s identification of Anang Pal’s 
Ldlkot with the citadel of Rdi Pithora’s city, his objectior 
that Mr. Beglar is in error in not including the tank of Anan^ 
Pdl in Ldlkot, and Mr. Beglar’s opinion that the irregulai 
quadrant was not a portion of Ldlkot, need no further notice 
On the other hand, in my opinion, Mr. Beglar has satisfac 


* Cbneral Cunoingham’B Archeological Eeportb. Yol I. p. 1$1* 
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ily establishod that the quadrant was comparatively a more 
)dern extension of the older walls, and that it was not a 
rt of the fortress of which the western and the inner ramparts 
has so elaborately desciibed. The grounds of Mr, 
sglar's opinions are irresistible ; the difference in the material 
d consteuction of the two walls is enough to justify the 
inion Lrmed by him that the quadrant was not a part of 
e old fort. Mr. Beglar calls it *Alit-uddfn Khiljf*s extension, 
d in this opinion I agree. 

Ziduddfn Barn! relates in his Tdrlhh-i-Flroz ShdM, that 
ben the Mughals invaded Delhi in 1297, 'Alii-uddm Khiljf 
and the fortifications of Old Delhi in ruin, the consternation 
the city was indescribable, and when the Mughals 
^andoned the city without even attempting an assault, 

3 deliverance was considered an act of special Providence, 
.live to the danger of his position Ald*uddln Khiljf ordered 
le repair of the old walls and the enlargement of the old fort. 

1 1316, when Qutb-uddfn Mubfirak Shah succeeded his bro- 
ler Shahdb-uddln Dmar, he ordered the completion of 
le city and fort of Delhi, which his father ’Ald-uddfn had 
ift in an unfinished state.”* 

That Ali-uddfn Khiljf and Muhdrak Shdh’s additions were 
n a large scale may be inferred from the remark of Tbn Batuta 
^ho visited Old Delhi in 1333 A. D. : he states, that the 
)wer part ot the walls” of the citadel, “ is built of stone, the 
pper part of brick.” The former was undoubtedly the work 
f Hindus and the latter of Muhammadans. 

Starting again from the Fateh Bfirj where the rampart 
iranches off into two, one branch turns to the east to form the 
itadel of the city, and the other runs due north ; the latter 
srall, which has the ruins of a gate in the centre, maintains 
his direction for very nearly half a mile, where it meets 
he ruins of the northern wall of Jahanpandh ; the wall^ 
hen runs due south-east for a little over three hundred yards 
Lnd ends at a gate. Still following a south south-easterly 
course for half a mile, we come to another gate, and after 
unning for half that distance in the same direction, the wall 
k Old Delhi meets the second wall of Jahanpandh, and 


^ Nuh Si^hr of Amir Knsbrao. 
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changes its course due south, leaving spaces for two gates, one 
of which may with certainty be called the Badaon Gate. 

The wall then abruptly takes a south-westerly direction 
for a distance of a little over half a mile — there is a gate in its 
centre — it then turns to the west for about three hun- 
dred yards to the ruins of a gate. Here occurs a gap three 
hundred yards wide, and at a distance of four hundred yards 
from Jamali Masjid, which is the off end of the gap, the 
wall of Rdi Pithora's fort meets that of the tomb of Adham 
Khan and complete its circuit. The ditch round the fort used 
to receive the natural drainage of the hilly country to its north 
and retain the water all the year round.^^ 

I have made an attempt to determine, if possible, the sites 
of the different gates, which according to the most approved 
authorities belong to Old Delhi, premising here that some of 
the gates had changed their names during the subsequent Mu- 
hammadan occupation of Rai Pithora’s city. Amir Khusrau 
allots twelve gates to Old Delhi, but I accept the authority of 
Timiir, since verified by excavations made by Mr. Beglar, 
that the city had ten gates. 

A.t present I am only concerned with Mr. Beglar's 
identification of the gates, to the N. E. and S. W. of 
the Badaon gate with the Hauz Rani and the Burkah 
gates '' respectively. A reference to his sketch map of Rai 
Pithoras fort, which I have re-produced, will convince 
the reader that the village of Hauz Rdni was nearer the southern 
wall of Jahdnpanah than the eastern wall of Rai Pithora's city. 
According to the Malfuzat-i-Timiiri, which has been drawn 
upon so largely and not seldom copied verbatim by Sharaf 
uddin Yazdi in his Zafarndmah — Mr. Beglar's authority — 
Sultdn Mahmiid and Mallii Khdn left the fort of Jahdnpandh 
and fled toward the 'mountains, the former going out of the 
Hauz Rdni Gate, and the latter out of the “ Baraka Gate.’* On 
turning to the Zafarndmah, I find that Yazdi expressly states 


* Ibn Batuta who visited old Delhi, in the reim of Muhammad Shdh Tugh 
laq thus describes the fort wall : ‘‘ it is eleven cubits thick ; chambers are con 
sWeted in it which are occupied by the night watch, and the persona charged witi 
the care of the gates. In these chambers also there are stores of provisions, maga 
zines of munitions of war. Grain keeps in these chambers without change or thi 
least deterioration, * * Horse and foot can pass inside this wall froii 

one end of the city to the other,” 



that the Hauz Rini and the Bardka gates were “ to the south 
of JahAnpandh.” 

We can with some certainty fix the sites of the Ghami 
ind the Badilon gates, but it U almost impossible to identify ; 
tbe oiliers. I have already referred to the Ghazni Gate 
in my description ot the walla of Qil’ah Rai Pithora. When 
certain “ heretics” attacked the Jam’a Masjid' oi Old 
Delhi in 1237 A. D., one party “passing by the Fort 
of Nur,” the locality of which is unknown, reached the gate 
of the ku’izzi, “ which resembled, a mosque.” This occurred 
in Old Delhi, but the history ot the Mu’izzi Gate is unknown. 
That it was called “ Mu’iZzt ” may probably be due to 
one of two circumstances, viz. it was either a Hindu gaCe * 
in the possession of the “ Mu’izzi nobles,”* or it 
w'as built by them in the Mu’izzi quarter of the city. 
The gate of “Bhandar Kal ” is also unknown, but it 
probably stood in the neighbourhood of the Red 
Palace, and the Jara’a Masjid. It is related, that the party of 
Malik Hamid-uddin who suppressed Udji Mauld’s rebellion 
against ’Ala-uddin Khilji,' “opened the Ghazni gate and 
went into the fort,” and after some skirmishing with the 
rioters in the city, they entered the place at the gate of 
“ Bhandar Kal.” This gate must have been built in the wall 
common to the fort and the city. 

The Baddon Gate has quite a history of its own. Ibn 
Batata calls it the principal gate/' and it has some claim to 
that distinction ; it was readied by a populous street 
occupied by the cloth merchants of Old Delhi. In front of the 
walls of this gate, ** holes were made for the incarceration 
of offenders” against the law prohibiting the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. In front of this gate Ala-uddfn Khilji 
twice raised pyramids of skulls of the Mughals, whom he 
had routed in the plains ot Hauz Rani, that f'bey might be 
a warning and spectacle to future generations, f It was also ^ 
at the Badion Gate, that, when he had eschewed the use of 
wiaei'^^Ala-uddfii destroyed his banqueting cups and jars of 

* The nobles of the Court of Sultah Mu’iasz-uddln Muhammad, also ^Ued 
Shah&b-uddln Ghoif, are known to Muhammadan historians as the ‘‘ 

t “ The plain of Hauz BAni ” has bpen the scene of the most dreadful acts ^ 
revenge recorded in a history abounding in royal recrimii^tion. Mughals, re wls 
and ** heretics” were here m'as sacred in cold blood ; “ either. cast uoder the fwt 

of elephants,” “cut in two by the fierce Turks,” or “ met their death at the HauOr 

»f the flayers, being skinned from head to foot,”— ^ 





wine, that the ground was muddy as in the rainy season*” 
The Bad&,on Gate was also the scene of contention between 
rival factions, of deadly contest between for aign enemies and 
the kings of Delhi ; and the grand entrance for the processions 
of Kings and foreign ambassadors. From the time of the 
abandonment of Qilah Rdi Pithora as the capital of the Delhi 
empire, we trace the decline and eventual disappearance of this 
historical gate. 

Of the other gates we simply have the names. The 
gate of Hauz Khds is seldom mentioned ; the Baghdad Gate 
occurs of tener in history, but it is best known as the spot 
where Sultan Ibrahim Lodi put up a brazen bull which he had 
•brought from Gwalior, but its site cannot be identified. 

The circuit of Rdi Pithora’s Qil’ah and his walled city is 
verj^ nearly five miles. Prince Timiir describes Old 
Delhi as having ten gates, ^‘sorne opening to the 
exterior, and some towards the interior of the city,” i. c,, of 
Jahanpandh, Yazdi, in his Za^arndmah, gives eighteen gates 
to Old Delhi, five of which opened into Jahdnpanah. General, 
Cunningham adopts Timurs account, but there is iio reason 
for wonder that in the present state of the walls of Pithora^s 
fort wo are unable to trace the sites of the ten gates. 
By following the course of the walls of the city described 
by me, the reader will discover the ruins of ten gates, though 
in the case of the gaps on the north-eastern wall, or in that 
portion of it that was common to Old Delhi and Jahdnpandh, 
the discovery is a matter of difficulty. 

In the year 1191 A. D. Rai Pithora's capital submitted 
to the Muhammadans, and on the banks of the Ghaggar fell the 
gallant Thohan Prince, with the whole /)f his chivalry; 
Qutb-uddin Aibek was the first Muhammadan King of 
Delhi who made it ‘‘his residence and capital,” and the 
Fort of Kai Pithora continued the place of enthronement 
of the Kings of Delhi and the capital of the Delhi empire till 
the foundation of Koshak Ldl in Kflokheri by Jaldl-uddfn 
Pfroz bhah Khiljf, when the city of Pithora was called Purdni 
Delhi, and the city of Jalal-uddfn was known as JNaia Shalir. 

Within this circuit of five miles will be found some of 
the most remarkable memorials of DelM f here stands the 

♦ Old Delhi, properly so called, is the old city built by the idolators,”— 
Batuta* ^ 
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[ronPillarwHichstill vexes the minds of our antiquarians; 
lere also stood the temples of Hindu Kings which were des- 
iroyed by the Muhammadans to lurnish the materials for 
iheir Mosque ; here also was the capital of the early Muham- 
nadan Kings of Delhi, and the renowned palace of 
ljutb-uddin Aibek, where six of his successors were en- 
hroned. To this locality also belongs tlie famous Qutb 
Mlin^r, which bears testimony to the ambition of Muham- 
nadan warriors, and the skill of Hindu workmen. The 
[nemories of great atrocities, of great treachery ; of kings 
imprisoned, deposed and assassinated ; of ministers mur- 
iered in open court ; of massacres, pillage, and fire, are 
associated with the name of Old Delhi. 


Kasr Safed. — In the year 1205 A. D. about sixteen 
years after the death of lUli Pithora, Qutb-uddin Aibok built 
% palace in this fort, which is known to history as Acwr Safed,^ 
Nothing now remains of this once famous royal residence, 
not even a guess can snfely be made as to its probable 
site Malik Baklitiyar Khilji, a lieutenant of Shahkb-uddfu 
Ghori and the conqueror of Bengal, fought an elephant in 
the grounds of this palace ; within its walls were enthroned 
the greatest of the^'Shive kings, Sultan Shams-uddi'n Altamsh, 
his grandson Nasr-uddin Mahmiid Shdh, the illustri- 
ous Balban and others more or less known to fame. Jaldl»^ 
uddfn Ffroz Shah Khijli, who occupied the city of 
Kilokheri after the assassination of its founder, Kai- 
Qubdd, was brought to the Kasr Safed to be enthroned 
** according to the time-honoured custom of his predeces- 
sors” and his example was followed by his nephew and suc- 
cessor ’Ala-uddin Khilji. According to Ferishta , Ndsr-uddin 
Mahmiid Shah received (1259 A. D.) the ambassador of 
Haldku .Khan in the palace of Aibek with great pomp and 
ceremony. Muhammad Shah Tughlaq ascended the throne of 
Delhi at Tughluqabdd, but, forty days later he was re-en- • 
throned at the Kasr-Safed and sat on the throne of the old 
Sultans.*^ The palace, however, was not altogether devoted 
to such pageants as enthronements and the reception, of fo- 
reign ambassadors ; it was occasionally used as a prison, and 


* Ibn Batuta’s WhiU Palace, and I believe it is the Md^izsd Palace” of 
Ziauddin Baroi, According to Batuto, the palace stood^^ close to the chief rnoaque.^' 
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aot unirequently it 'Was the scene of bloodshed: Malik 
Ikbtiydr-nddin, me Wazir of Mu’izz-uddfn Bahr^m Shth, was 
murdered by “ two inebriated Turks ” at the instigation of 
the king, in front of the royal seat in the audience hall, of 
Kasr Safed (1241 A. D.) When the empire was in danger, 
the king convened public meetings here and sermons 
were preached in this place to excite the populace 
to take arms against the enemy.* The successor of liahrani 
Sh4,h was taken from his prison in this palace, and was en- 
throned at Klishak Firozf by the title of Sultan ’Ala-uddin 
Mas’aiid Shah. 

Kasr Safed lost its importance as a royal residence when 
the Court was removed to Naid Shahr. 


Eushak Firozi was evidently built by Shams-uddi'n 
Altam.sh ; it is described as the “ chief royal palace,” and the 
residence of Begam Raziyah’s mother, the wife of Altamsh.* 
As already stated, Sultan ’Ala-uddin Mas’aiid Shah was brought 
here from Kasr Safed and enthroned as the successor of 
Mu’izz-uddm BahramShdh (1239 A. D.), and within its walls 
Sultan Nasr-uddlnMahmhd Shdh, the successor of ’Ala-uddin, 
held his first court. The situation of this palace is not known ; 
Mr. Beglar’s excavation at the back of the Masjid Kuvvat- 
'Ul-isldm yielded several baskets full of green enamelled tiles 
with Arabic inscription and ornaments, and he identifies these 
ruins with those of Kdshak Sabz, of which . we shall speak 
immediately, but as General Cunningham describes the tiles 
as “ unmistakeably blue, although they have a greenish 
tinge,’’ it is not at all unlikely that the ruins belong to the 
Ki^hak Firozi or the Turquoise Palace. 


Eushak Sabz. —The Kiishak Sabz or Green Palace was 
probably built not long after the Firozf Palace. The first 
mention made of this Palace in history occurs in the reign of 
Nasr-uddin Mahmud Shah, son of .\ltamsh, who ascended the 
throne in the Kdshak Sabz, and subsequently received here the 
ambassador of Halaku, when a street of soldiers, twenty deep, 
was formed from the village of Kllokheri to the door of the 


* Tabaodt-i-Ndriii. 
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palace. Both these occurrences Ferishta places in 
Safed I White Palace), but I prefer the more reliable authority 
of Minhaj-us-Sirdj, the author of Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri 

Half a century later, Rukn-uddm Ibrahim, the youngest 
son of Sultan JaUl-uddin Kbilji, was raised to the throne 
in the Kushak Sabz, after the assassination of his father by 
'AU*uddln Khiljl, the cousin of Rukn-uddln, 

In later times, it was also used as a public place for the 
reception of Amirs, and when Zafar Khan visited Khin4- 
Jahdn at Old Delhi, in the reign of Firoz Shd.h Tughlaq, he 
was entertained and lodged in this palace. 

— • 

Ghatnitra Nasira.— -Judging from its name, this terrac© 
was built by Sultan Nasr-uddm Mahnidd Shah. 

When Jaldl-uddm rose in open rebellion and fortified 
himself at Bahdrpur, near Kilokheri, the infant son of 
Kai Qubd.d was declared king of Delhi, and he held his court 
here for a few months. 

When ’AU-uddm Khilji returned from the conquest of 
Arangal, the spoils w^ere displayed ''on the terrace of Nasr- 
uddm,” where the chiefs and nobles had assembled, and ''the 
Malik [’AU-uddm] was duly honored.” On that occasion, the 
nobles also raised, a black pavilion in the Nasira, for a durbarT*^ 

These are about all the palaces which were erected within 
the fort of Rdi Pithora by the Mu’izzl, or the Slave kin^ of 
Delhi. Of the palace of Huindydn, we know nothing beyond the 
unimportant fact that it was built in the neighbourhood of the 
Badaon gate. Sometimes it is described as a palace in Jahd.n- 
pan^Lh, but as " several palaces were destroyed” in Old Delhi 
when Timdr sacked the place, it is impossible to say which, if 
any, of those we have described was spared by the conqueror.* 


Maajid Jama or Masjid Kuwat-ul-islam.— We have 
no authentic account of the temple of Rai Pithora, which made 
room for this Masjid, and tradition offers us nothing satis- 
factory on the subject We have vague descriptions of the 






of this tempk ipnth its raws of dokters;: 

Iaii7 d^pi ^ surrounded by other buildings both ld|y' 
wdroomy. 

* Immediately after the conquest of Delhi by Qutb-uddm 
Aibek, the favorite lieutenant of Muhammad Ghcnri, h# cb 
menced buildings this mosque on the site of Rdi Pitbora’s 
temple which he had previously demolished. According 'lo 
Muhammadan historians who are followed by some European 
authorities, Aibek is said to have pulled down only the west^n 
wall of the temple, where he built a mosque, and allowed the 
rest) of the temple to stand as it* was. But General Cunning- 
ham conclusively establishes the facts that the superstructure 
of the temple was pulled down, with the exception of a few 
pillars to which .reference shall be made later; that 
the Magid stands on the, raised terrace or platform ol the 
temple which also marks its site, and that the fewer portion 
of the surrounding walls of this platform was the original un- 
disturbed work of the Hindus, The destruction of the Hindu 
temples was so complete, that in the reign of Shams-uddm 
Altamsh, practically the successor of Aibek, not a Vestige 
of them was to be seen.^'* 

The mosque of Kutb-uddm Aibek, as seen from outside, 
is ./V sombre, heavy looking square stone building. The 
entrance is an arched gateway in the centre of its 
eastern wall ; seven heavy stone steps, entirely covered 
by the arch of the gateway, take the visitor intafthe cfeisters 
of the mpsque t The outer eastern wall of tiie mosque is 147 
feet long and is pierced with four windows. 

The eastern gateway has a false horizontal arch recessed 
on its outer face, the upper part of which is decorated 
with engraved scrolls and other ornamental designs, and 
on its lower face is the following important inscription 

c 

" This mosque was built by Qutb-uddiu Aibek. May God’s mercy 
be on him, and on him who prays tor a blessing pn the faith of the 
founder of this blessed [ediiice]. 


t Mr. Beglar'a ezcayations show, that the ground level of these steps aud 
the walls of the Masjid is very different from what it was ; that the present steps 
po^tinue down below it till they tmiiina|e at a large stone platform. 






__ .to ftame of God, the merciful and benevolent : he who enterwA'^^ 
; |tnosquej| h^ &und salvation ; for [the favour of] God it is incumbent 
D all meh who have the means [to defray the expenses] of the ro^, to 
lake a pilgrimage to the House [Kabah.] [For him] who has disbelieved 
:his command], there is no doubt that God is independent of 
U1 that he has] created. 

** This fort was conquered, and this Masjid-i-Jam*a was built on the 
ate, the months of the year 587 [Hijii], by the Amir of high dignity, 
teat and glorious, the axis of wealth and faith, the Amir of Amirs, the 
ultan Aibek. May God give honor to his allies Ho made [use of] twice 
thousand times a thousand diliwals [the property of] the idols of 27 
smples* in the construction of this mosque. God, the great and the 
lorious, have mercy on him, and on him who invokes a blessing on the 
lith of the builder of this noble edifice.^f • 

The eastern wall of the mosque has a plinth of 4^ feet ; 
wo walls about 1 2 feet long, standing out at right angles to 
he main wall, contain the steps which lead into the mosque, 
nd.act as supports of the arched gateway. The gate itself is 
bout eleven feet wide, but not lofty. On entering the mosque, 
he visitor finds himself under a small dome ; to his right and 
is left are rows of pillars and in front a court yard -once 
ompietely and now more than half enclosed by pillared 
loisters — 142 long and 108 feet wide. The dome is curiously 
armed by stones projecting over one another, all fixed by a 
tone on the top ; it springs from an octagon resting on a square 
upported by pillars in groups of fours; these pillars are thir- 
een feet high, two and a half feet wide at the base, and one and 
. half feet in the shaft-l The outward appearance of the dome 
3 conical. 

Qn the spectator’s right, there are four rows of pillars 
xtending to the northern and southern extremities of the 


* Ibn Batata dates the conquest of Delhi in 684 Hijrf on the authority o£ 
bis inscription : “ I read the same date upon the Mehrdb of the great mosque of 
be city,” evidently a mistake. 

t According to General Cunningham who agrees with Mr. E<lward Thomas, ' 
hese temples must have cost .£4000 each, in all £108,000 ; a diliwal being equal to 
ne fiftieth part of a nipee. 

X Pergusson, writing on the construction of the cloisters of the mosque by a 
e-arrangement of the piflars of R4i Pithora’s temple, remarks : “ It may be news- 
My to explain that there would be no difficulty in taking down ana re-b^d- 
og these erections, because the joints of the pillars are all fitted with the precision 
hat Hindu patience alone could give. Each compartment of the roof is com- 
•OBcd of nine stones~~four architraves, four angular and one central slab, all 
0 exactly fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily to be taken down and put 
apiin. The same is true of the domes, all which being honestly and fairly 
suffer no damage from the process of removal*^ JaUUMrj/ of Architecture* 
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wall ; on the . two extremities are galleries; the first row 
consisting of seven pillars stands right against the 
wall ; the second ^ow is about six feet from the 
first and consists of six pillars ; the third row is at the same 
distance from the second and also consists of six pillars, 
while the fourth stands on the court yard, about five feet 
from the third and consists of seven pillars. These pillars 
and the pillars on the left of the dome, are most elaborately 
ornamented ; some of the capitals are embellished with human 
figures which spring at the waist from the pillar, and are 
covered with bracelets, armlets and chains. The shafts 
are tastefully decorated with cable and link chains which 
either terminate in bell or tassel-rosettes ; chaplets and gar- 
lands are also profusely used in ornamenting the shafts and 
the bands of the pillars. On each corner of the eastern 
cloister, there is a gallery about 20 feet square, under 
domes similar in form and construction to the dome on 
the eastern gatev*ay ; steps in the wall of the mosque lead 
to the galleries. The dome of the gallery springs from an 
octagon, which rests on a square supported by eight pillars, 
four corner and four middle pillars ; there is a ninth 
pillar in the south-eastern gallery which is used as a 
prop. The dome is in the centre of the gallery, and round the 
pillars which support it there is an open space six feet wide. 
The eastern and southern sides of this gallery are formed 
by the eastern and southern walls of the mosque, pierced 
with narrow windows ; the remaining sides are formed by 
small pillars about half the size of the cloister pillars ; the 
floor of the gallery rests on similar pillars on the ground floor. 
These pillars are more or less ornamented, A peculiarity worth 
remarking here, and which proves beyond all doubt that the 
superstructure of the Hindu temple was demolished, is the 
presence in these galleries of capitals projecting from the side 
walls without any supporting pillars. In the north-eastern gallery, ' 
there are quite as many as six such capitals ; there are also in 
some of the roofing slabs of these galleries representations 
of Buddhas which would never have been tolerated in a 
temple dedicated to Vishnu. This description of the south* 
eastern gallery would apply to the gallery on the north-eastern 
corner. 

Starting firom the north-eastern corner of this cloister, 
we enter th^ northern cloister, which also forms the northern 
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Mundarjr of the courtyard. In this cloister there are only threO 
•ows of pillars instead of four, nor are the pillars in the same 
itate of preservation as those in the eastern cloister. The colon- 
lade consists of forty- nine pillars, seventeen of which are built 
tgainst the wall — which I shall call the first row— the second 
■ow consists of seventeen pillars and is about seven feet 
rom the first, while the third, which stands on the court yard, 
tonsists of fifteen pillars, and is about eight feet from the second, 
[nthe middle of the northern cloister there is a conical dome, 
imaller than the domes on the eastern gateway and the gal- 
eries already described. In front of this dome is the north 
fate of the mosque, and on either side of it the wall is pierced 
vith three large windows ; the gate is reached by tw;o stode 
teps. In some respects the northern gate way is similar to that 
>n the east ; its arch however has suffered more from the 
sffects of time and on the recessed surface of its face is the 
bllowing inscription ; — 

“ In the name of God, the merciful and the benevolent. God invites 
you] to heaven ; he directs whomever he pleases on the firm path [of 
aith]. In the months of the year [5] 92 Hijri, this building was com- 
aenced by the high command of the great king, great in the world and 
n faith, Muhammad Bin Sara, ally of the AmIr-ul-Momenin.”* 

As I have already remarked, neither the northern wall nor 
he northern cloister is complete ; there is a gap of about 
hirty feet in the north-western end of this wall, and the ruins 
>f the north-western gallery, in the north-western corner of 
he cloister, are still in existence. 

The southern cloister, which is also the southern bound- 
try of the court of the mosque, is even less complete ; 

•n its south-eastern end there is about sixty feet of wall, 
wth a colonnade of fifteen pillars still standing. These 
'illars have neither the finish nor the ornaments of those in 
he other two cloisters.t Of the fifteen pillars, six stand 
tgainst the wall ; a second row of five pillars stand 


* Title of the EbaUfahs of Baghd&d. 

t This colonnade and its back wall were, " with a strange want of discriroi- 
lation, reconstructed” by Major R. Smith, the then Executive Engineer of Delhi, who 
jed the pillars of Altamsh^s extension,” in front of the eastern gate the 
jjosque, for the purpose. Mr. Campbell, Ute Executive Engineer of De^, remarks, 
hat even the windows of Qutb-nddfn's work did not escape " re-arrangement at the 
^e time.'’ 
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eight feet from the first, atid about the same distance 

the secoiid'^are the four pillars of the third row. Th# 
loiiih-western gallery and the domes of this cloister ha ve^ 
Usapp^red altogether. 

In the njdddle of the southern side of the mosque, and 
it about the end of what now remains of its walls, is the 
iputhem gate of th,e mosque, corresponding to the gate on 
the northern side ; seven stone steps lead into the court yard on 
this side. The windows on the south-eastern side of the gate 
are^ in existence, those on the south-western side have dis- 
appeared with the wall.“^ 

I b^lmve there was another gate in the western ex- 
tremity of this wall ; five broken steps still mark its site. 

On the west of the court-yard are five lofty arches, but 
I shall speak of them in the order of time in which they 
were built ; behind these arches was the hall of worship — 
the mosque of Qutb-uddfn Aibek. This hall was built in 
the fashion of the other cloisters ; it had a dome in the 
centre, corresponding to the dome on the eastern gateway, but 
there was no entrance to the mosque through its back wall, 
which contained the three high arched niches which con- 
stituted the mosque. t The hall of the mosque was 147 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, an^ its roof was supported on five 
rows of the tallest and finest of the Hindu pillars. 

The mosque is now a complete ruin. Partly behind 
the northern pier of the middle arch of Qutb-uddin 
Aibek’s magnificent arches, just referred to, and 
partly behind its southern pier, stand the only pillars 
left of the mosque. Of the first group there are 

twelve pillars in four rows; the^j capitals and shafts 
of these pillars are gorgeously bfiiamen ted— there is 
only one pillar here that has a clean square shaft — • 
some of them still support projecting half- broken 
stone beams, evidently the remains of roofs now no 
ihore, but portions of the roofing are still seen in two 


* Mr. Briar’s excavations under the southern gate of the mosque disclosed 
the bases of pilmrs resting on a platform at the same level as the jjlatform discover- 
ed uader^e atem of the eastern gate. 

t Nawab Ziauddfn of Lohar& mentions five arches. 1 have been able «ta 
three., 
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>laces. The second group of pillars stands behind the^ 
second pier of the central arch, in four rows ; they are ten 
in number ; almost in the same state of preservation as the 
pillars behind the northern pier. According to General 
Cunningham, these pillars were not disturbed when Aibek 
built his mosque, and it is necessary to notice here a fact, to 
which reference will be made hereafter, that on one of these 
pillars occurs the following important inscription: In the 
time of Fazl Ibn Abiil Ma dli Muta wall.” 

About a third of the western wall of the mosque towards 
the north is still visible ; that towards the south is gone. In the 
centre of this wall were the arched niches the remains of two 
ofwhich may yet be seen; the base of the centre niche, which 
is also the centre of the wall, is still above the level of the 
ground, the rest has fallen down ; the niche to its north is still 
entire, but that to the south no longer exists. About half of the 
northern wall is still above the ground ; it is a continuation of 
the wall of the northern cloister, but itdoes nqtmeCt the western 
wall ; of the southern wall nothing is visible. About thirty 
feet from the mosque stands the Iron Piljar — probably as it 
stood when the Mosque was built. There are four graves in 
the court-yard of the mosque, with high masonry plinths and 
the usual bier-like masonry sarcophagus. The mosque, as 
will be seen, was approached through a clqistered court.'**' 

The description of the Mas] id Kuvvat-ul-isldm as 
it existed in 592 Hijrt is now complete ; those magnificent 
- arches, so out of place where they stand, were built later. 

Describing the mosque as it stood in the time of Aibek — Fergiisson remarks ; 

** It is so purely Jaina, that it should have been mentioned in speaking ' of that 
style. . . . The pillars are of the same order as those used on Mount Abli, 
•except that those at Delhi are much richer and more eLiborate. They belong pro- 
bably to the 11th or 12th century, and are among the few specinibns to be found 
in India that seem to be over-loaded with ornament — there not being one inch of 
*plain surface from the capital to the base.” Uiitonj of Architecture. ^ q\, II,\ 
p. 848. Further on, the same authority observes ; The history of this 
mosque, ad told in its oonstruc1»on, is as curious as any thing about it. It seems that 
the Afghan Conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea that pointed arches were the 
true form for architectura. openings ; but being without science sufficient to con- 
4stract them, they left the Hindu architects and builders whom they emplovi^ to 
follow their own devices as to the mode of carrying out the form. The Hindus 
^kadnptotbis time never built arches — cor did they for centuries afterwards, 
Acomrdihg^^ they proceeded to make the pointed opening on the same principle upon 
whif^ they puUt their domes. They carried them up in horizontal courses^ as far 
as they could, and then closed them by long slabs meeting at the top ,” — IlUtory of 
'V’ol. II., p. 850. 
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The floor of the court-yard is higher than that of the cloisters ; 
as regards the level of the floor of the mosque, there appears 
to be a fall of about eight inches per hundred feet, from the 
western wall — which is its highest position — to the eastern 
wall — which is its lowest — thus making a total of about 
seventeen inches from end to end. 

When Qutb-uddln Aibek returned from Ghazni, which 
he had visited at the request of his Sovereign, Muham- 
mad Ghori, he built the superb arches which stand in 
front of the mosque. The wall of these arches is eight 
feet deep, and may be divided into three parts : a lofty centre 
wall and a smaller wall on either sideof it. The wall of the cen- 
tre arch is about 53 feet high and 31 feet wide, and when all the 
smaller arches were in existence, each of the wing walls was 
about 25 feet high and 35 feet wide. This wall was pierced 
by a line of five arches * ** without the least trace of 
any intention to construct a vault or roof of any 
sort. Indeed, a roof is by no means an essential part 
of • a mosque ; a wall facing Mecca is all that is 
required, and in India is frequently all that is built, though 
an enclosure is often added in front to protect the worship- 
pers from interruption. ’'t The arches are built with red 
and yellow sand stone, the latter colour predominating ; 
they are slightly ogee in shape. The centre arch is 43 feet 
high, and 22 feet wide ; of the four side arches only 
three are now standing ; viz., two on the north and one on the 
south of the centre arch ; they are about 24 feet high, those 
immediately on either side of the centre arch are 11^ 
feet, and the off ones are 10 feet wide. The piers of the 
centre arch are 9^ feet square ; of those immediately on its 
right and left are 8 feet square, and of the further ones are 
oblongs of 8 feet by 5. 

These arches have no niches in their piers, the supports 
are left uncut ; there are no impost^ and the engraved 
ornamentations are extremely pretty. The first band consists 
of verses from the Qurdn, and is of the shape of the arch, 
the rest are square bands which run over the three 


* Fewsson calls these arohes “ the glory of the mosque.” — BUtory of Archi- 
teofUre, vol. II., p. 649. 

t Hiotcry of Architecture, Vol. II., p. 649. 

{ ** The impost to the ceutremost (WhJ is an addition of Captain Wickhams. 
It should be remdred.”— Campbell’s **Bote$,** 
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sides of ihe walls and are covered with scrolls of fancy 
designs, and precepts from the Qurdn. The spandrels are 
covered with elaborately engraved ornaments. These arches 
were finished in the year 594 Hijrf, and on the left pier of 
the centre arch, about 8 feet from the ground, the (fate is 
given, as the ** 20th Zikd-d, the year 594, (1197 A. D.) It 

was the last work of Qutub-uddlu in connection with this 
mosque. 

Besides the ornaments on the arches and the pillars, the 
walls of the mosque were covered with flowers and, 
precepts from the Quran, to conceal Hindu decorations* ' 
When the mosque was compleied,*' writes Amir Khusrau, 
flowers and extracts from the Qunin had been either engraveci 
on stone or Written in plaster.” The plaster has disappeared 
and the objectionable figures which the crescentaders did 
so much to conceal are once more exposed to the light of the 
day ; it is only on well-sheltered spots that it is possible for 
us to discover the plaster which once concealed these 
beautiful sculptures. 

There are several narrow slabs of stones in the walls 
and the roof of the mosque which represent scenes in the life 
of the infant Krishna, and the Council of gods. The best 
preserved of these memorials are the two noticed by General 
Cunningham, and which refer to the former of the two subjects : 
that on the northern outer wall of the mosque represents 
two rooms with a half opened door between them. In each 
room there is a female lying on a couch with a child by her 
side, a canopy over her head and an attendant at her feet ; in 
the left hand room two females are seen carrying children 
towards the door. In the right hand room two other females 
are carrying children towards the principal figure in the room. 
On the stone in the north-eastern angle of the corridor, and 
close to one of the windows in the north-eastern gallery, there 
*afe six figures : Vishnu, Indra, Brahma, Siva and two others 
which have not been recognised There are several figures 
of seated Buddha in the two galleries, some of them in very 
good condition* 

General Cunningham reckons the decorated pillars in the 
cloisters around the Iron Pillar at 340, but when the clois- 
ters were complete there must have been 450 such pillars ; of 
the plainer pillars, General Cunningham counted 376, and 
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believes that to complete the cloisters the builders must 
have required 1200 more.* 

The following instructive and elaborate description of 
the pillars is taken from General Cunningham's Archaeological 
Reports : 

** A curious confirmation of the average size of those temples has been 
afforded by a discovery which I first made in 1853, and which I completed 
during the present j^ear 1863. In the south-east corner of the cloisters of 
the Great Mosque, the pillars, with bases and capitals complete, are nearly 
all of one style and size, and quite different from the other columns. 
Now, the bases, shafts and capitals of these pillars are numbered, the 
highest number discovered being 19. 1 found 15 numbered shafts, 
of which No. 13 is in the north cloister, far away fiom its fellows. 
I found also 13 numbered bases and 7 numbered capitals ; but 
only in one instance, that of No. 10, do the numbers of bale, shaft and 
capital, as they now stand, agree. Here, then, we have a direct and 
convincing proof that these particular pillars have all been re-arranged. 
The total number of shafts discovered was only 15 but they were all 
numbered. Of the bases I discovered 19 of which 4 were square and 
15 had the angles recessed like all the shafts. Of the capitals, all of 
ond uniform pattern, I found 20, of which one was inscribed with the 
No. 19. From all these facts, I conclude with a probability amounting 
almost to certainty, that the temple from which these pillars were 
obtained consisted of 20 columns only. On No. 12 shaft there is the 
word kachal in Nagari letters on one face, with the date of 1124 on 
another face, which, referred to Vikramdditya Samvat, is equivalent to 

A. D. 1067, at which time Anang Pdl II, the founder of Mlkot, was 
reigning in Dilli. 

But the mason's marks on the stones of this temple were not con- 
fined to the pillars, as I discovered them on no less than 13 different 
portions of its entablature. These marks are more than usually detailed 
but unfortunately, in spite of their length and apparent clearness, I am 
still unable to make them out completely. 

The marks are the following : 

. A. Chapa Vida 3. Upper vida (?) No. 3. 

B. „ „ 4. „ (?) No. 4. 

C. P4chuki 4. Bear (?) No. 4. 


♦ The following are the distinguishing features of Qutb-uddfn Aibek's work : 
the domes, the flat roofs, the lintels, and the pillars in the cloisters are made of red 
and yellowish sandstone ; the pillars differ in height and thickness, in the numbei 
of parts of which they are compose 1, and in their ornamentations. The order k 
which the pillars are arranged, also indicate the working up mto a new deahm o) 
the remains of older buildings. See Campbell^s “ 
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R 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

O . 


P'Cbckxiki 5. Pachhim 
Vi Chaothe 
Vi panchama 
Prathama Ddskeyi 
Packckhim Raki Ddshen 
Par ah Prathama 
Purah 3 


Rear (?; No. 5 west, 
Vida (I) fourth. 
Vida (1) fifth. 

First Architrave. 
West side „ 

East first. 

East No. 3. 


Pachchhim Ra 3, A — (ge ?) West side No. 3, front (?) 
„ Raki pachclihe „ „ back. 

„ Raki C „ „ „ No. 6 back. 


There is a peculiarity about the numbers of the pillars which is 
worthy of note. Each cypher is preceded by the initial letter of the 
word for that number. Thus 3 is preceded by for 10 by cJa for 
das, and 16 by so for solah. The same style of marking would appear 
to have been used for a second temple, as I found a pillar of another 
pattern with the number da 2, and a pilaster of the same kind with i 19. 
Sixteen bases of the first pillar have recessed angles, and four are plain 
squares. In this case the temple would have had 4 pillars (probably 
an outer row) of one pattern, and 16 of another kind, but all of the 
same height. 


The dimensions of these inscribed pillars are as follows : — 

ft. in. ft, in. 
0 10 
0 6 


., 7 r Upper member, with brackets... 0 10 

Capital Lower ditto ... 0 


Shaft- 


Base 


...{ 


Upper portion ornamented 


Lower 


plain 


1 2i 

0 9 


4 Hi 


1 Hi 


Total height... 8 I* 


The Extensions of Altamsh consist of an addition 
of two wings to the arches of Qutb-uddin Aibek, and 
new cloistered courts on the eastern, northern and southern 
sides of the mosque. Altamsh extended the western 
wall of the mosque about 115 feet on either side, thus making 
the whole length of the wall about 380 feet ; of this 
extension very little now remains. On the north-western angle 


ArcheBological Reports, Vol I., p. 178. 



of Qutb-uddm’fl mosque, about fifty feet of Altamsh^s 
wall is still standing, and about twenty feet more is in ruin ; 
the rest of the walls on this side, can only be traced 
by its foundation under ground. The northern cloister was 
about 280 feet long, and may now be traced under the level 
of the ground with gr^at difficulty. The southern wall, also 
about 280 feet long, is, with a snort gap, in a fair state of 
preservation. At the south-western corner of the Altamsh 
extension of the mosque there is a gap of about 70 feet, but 
here the foundation of the wall may be easily traced. At the 
end of this gap, the back wall of the court-yard is in ruin , 
for about thirty feet, but a colonnade of three rows of pillars 
which terminates at a gate, corresponding to the southern 
gate of the mosque, is still in existence. The arch of this gate 
18 down, but the jambs are still standing and the pillars are 
sixteen feet high ; there are five double pillars on the line 
where the wall once stood, and this I call the first pow ; the 
second row of seven pillars, stands about six feet from the 
first, and a third row of seven pillars stands at 
the* same distance from the second. Groups of four pillars 
support A flat roof formed wkh over-lapping stones. 
From the gate, where the colonnade was interrupted, there is 
a wall about 100 feet long, extending to the gate- way of *Ala- 
uddln Khilji, but for about twenty feet of the wall the pillars 
have disappeared. The height of the pillars, their 
distances from one another, and the construction of the roofing 
are similar to those of the colonnade .already described ; the 
pillars stand as before, in three rows ; there are fourteen pillars 
against the wall, sixteen in the second row, and fifteen in tlie 
third. There are seven lofty windows in this wall, the first five 
of which are roughly^ finished and without any screen ; the 
remaining two are larger in size, and covered with red 
stone screens of lattice work like the windows of the ’Alai 
gateway. Within ten feet of the pillars in front of the last 
of the smaller windows, stands the magnificent Minfir of 
Qutb-uddln Aibek. It is generally believed that the 
extension of Altamsh did not go beyond the Minir and 
that the two larger windows in the wall are the work of 
*Ala-uddfn Khiljf. I am, however, of opinion that 
although there is ^rdly any doubt that these windows were 
fcmlt by “Ala-uddin, thaithe sqiuare of Altamsh’s extension is 
\^mpleted by carrying Ae Ime of the southern wall tc 
} Jlie *^laf gate. It isrnbt h^^likely lhat Ala-uddfu built hi* 
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windows after pulling do wna portion of the southern colounodo 
of Altamsh. 

Leaving the ^Ahi Gate to our right, and turning due^ 
north, we walk over the buried ruins of Altamsh’s eastern 
cloisters, till we arrive at the Eastern Gate of the mosque of 
Aibek whichis at a distance offully200 feet from the ^Alat Gate. 
About thirty feet from the Eastern Gate are the only remains of 
the eastern colonnade of Altamsh, This colonnade consits of 34 
pillars of which 10 are standing, and 15 are down ; the pillars 
stand in four rows : the first, which consists of nine pillars, 
stands on the road between the mosque and the colonnade ; 
there are eleven pillars in the second row, eleven in the third, 
and only three in the fourth. The pillars are about 
six feet apart ; and the roof, where it does exist, is in every 
respect like the roof of the southern colonnade. Beyond this 
colonnade there is nothing to mark the line of Altamsh ’s 
eastern cloister.* 

Altamsh, as has been already remarked, mot only added 
cloistered courts to the mosque, but also extended the arches of 
Qutb-uddin Aibek. The new arches, though loftier than those 
of Aibek, stand on a lower level ; their piers have arched 
niches, and the jambs are cut into octagons and ballusters ; 
the arch springs from one of these latter, which does duty as 
impost and is pointed in the head, while the orna- 
ment is later in date and more elaborate,- Between 
Qutb-uddiVs arches and those of x\ltamsli, there is a 
passage about eight feet wide. Altiimsh built three arches on 
either side of those of Aibek’s. The first arch of the exten- 
sion on the north is still in existence, the top ornaments are 
gone but the arch is entire, and is about 2G feet high 
and 13 feet wide ; the southern pier of this arch is 
about 6 feet deep and 4 feet broad ; its northern pier, 
which is the, southern pier of the centre arck, is about 
* feet wide ; the centre arch is 24| feet wide, but only two lofty 
piers do work for what must have been a magnificent archway ; 
the third arch on this line of extension is gone. 

Tlie southern extension of Qutb-uddin’s arches is also in 
ruin ; the near small arch as well as the centre arch, are only 


* AftcT a careful examiuation of these pillars, I am of Mr. Campbell’s opiaioie 
that the; are staodisg m iUtu 
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indicated by their piers ; the extreme southern arch retains 
its original appearance, but the arch is formed by a thin slab 
of sand stone which threatens to come down ; and it seems 
almost a wonder that the fate which has overtaken the other 
two arches has spared the third so long.* 

The extensions of 'Ala-uddin Khilji— In the year 
695 A.H. (1295 A. D.), Sultan Ala-uddin Khilji ascended the 
throne of Delhi, after the murder of his uncle Jalal-uddin 
Firozshah, the founder of the Khilji dynasty. He then pro- 
jected a further extension of the Masjid by adding to it, what 
Amir Khusrau calls, “ the fourth part.’’ Of this addition, 
magnificent alike in its extent as in its finish, very little remains, 
butthatlittlejustifies the praise lavished on it by the courtly 
poet, Khusrau. The few pillars that still stand in the south 
eastern wall of this extension will not appear remarkable to 
those who have been previously accustomed to the cloisters of 
Aibek and Altamsh, but the magnilicent gateway of ’Ala-uddin 
would have perpetuated his memory as ike great royal builder 
even if he had not added another stone to the mosque. 

To complete ’Ala-uddm’s extension, we have, instead of 
turning to the north from the south-eastern extremity of 
Altainsh’s eastern colonnade, to proceed due south and at right 
angles to its eastern wall. The line of the pillars of Altamsh 
is slightly* different from that of the pillars of ’Ala-uddin, 
and the pillars themselves are of different pattern. We now 
pass the famous Alai Gate, but the pillars which formed a 
colonnade in front of its inner*door have disappeared ; for about 
30 feet the ground here is perfectly clear ; at the eastern end of 
this gap, the colonnade again begins and extends for about 
120 met from the Alai Gate to the. end of the second 
^'extension of the cloistered courts of the Mosque.” The 
wdl of this colonnade is pierced by four doors and 
three lofty windows, the latter covered with red sandstone <= 
screens of lattice work. Twelve pillars stand against the 
wall of the covered colonnade, fifteen in the second and 

* Having finished my description of Altamsh’s addition to the Q»\vvat-id-isl 4 m, 

I have a few remarks to offer on the peculiarities of his work, for which I am in- 
debted to Mr. Campbell’s “ Note : ’’-—the pillars of the colonnades are of sand 
Btone, they are of different heights, 110 order is observed in the distances between 
them ; and these vary as they do in the cloistei’s of Aibek. The pillars, like those 
of the mosque, belon^d to older buildinm, but they were evidently not drawn from 
the same source. The ornament of the arches are richer jn aqd morf 

elaborate in ex^ution than those of Aibek’s. 
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eleven in the third row ; the distances of these pillars from one 
another and the roof they support, aresimilarto those in the south- 
ern colonnade of A Itamsh. Having reached the south-eastern 
corner of ’Ala-uddin’s extension, we turn due north to trace its 
eastern side ; here we follow the colonnade for about 20 feet, 
and then lose it altogether whence it can only be seen as 
detached mounds of ruin. The eastern colonnade, or rather so 
much of it as is still extant, consists of only eleven pillars ; 
four standing against the wall, four in the second row and 
three in the third, with a door in the southern corner ot the 
twenty feet wall. Ilecent excavations leave no doubt, in my 
mind that *Ala-uddin s additions to the mosque extended 
* much beyond the northern extension of Altamsh ; that he 
included his unfinished Minar in this addition, and enclosed 
the mosque in a cloistered court 700 feet long and 400 feet 
wide. He nearly doubled the length of the mosque after 
Altamsh’s extensions, and added about half as much ground 
to its breadth. 

The mosque of Qutb-udd(n was an oblong with the 
long sides on the north and south ; Altanxsh's additions made 
the mosque an oblong with its long sides on the east and 
west, a plan which was not altered by Ala-uddm. 

Amir Khusrau’s description of ^Ala-uddins additions 
to the Mosque is rather difficult tolollow : ^Hdis majesty’^ says 
Khusrau added a Iburth part to the Masjid, which was built 
beyond the three old gates and courts, with lofty pillars, and 
upon the surface of the stones he engraved verses of the Kuriin 
in such a manner as could not be done even on wax ; ascending 
so high that you would think the Kuraii was going up to heaven 
and again descending, in another line, so low that you would 
think it was coming down from heaven he goes on to add 
that the whole work was completed from top to bottom.” 
Of those lofty pillars nothing remains above ground. Mr. 

, Thomas believes that these are the existing arches of the 
mosque, but General Cunningham successfully maintains that 
the latter belong to the time of Qutb-uddin and Altamsh, and 
although in my opinion General Cunningham is hardly justified 
in his remark that Amir Khusrau must have referred to the 
engraved lines of Tughra on the Alai Gate which ascend 
^nd descend in the same way as those on the great arches 
Of the mosque,” I believe that Ala-uddin's eight arches” 



i|66d on. the nor<|kVof Altamsh's northern colonnade. Mn 
Beglar’s excavatidiM^pa that side of the mosque have exposed the 
remains ot walli of gfeat thickness, which were a prolongation 
of the western wall of Altarash s addition ; these walls are com- 
pletely hidden by the^jungle, although in some places they 
stand fully ten feet above the present ground level. .The 
foundation of six arch-ways have been discovered in 
this, wall, and, for aught we know to the contrary, there 
might have been eight arches in the wall, and the ruins appear 
to me to belong to the arches to which Amir Kliusrau refers 
in his discription. I must also notice here that $ line, 
drawn from the unfinished Mindr of ^Ala-uddrn, would divide 
the line of ’Ala-uddin's arches as described by me into two 
equal parts.^^ 

The 'Alai Darwaza, or the Gate of Ala-uddin Khiljl — 

This superb domed gateway was built by 'Ala-uddm Kliiljf, 
and is declared by General Cunningham to be the most beau- 
tiful specimen ot Pathan architecture that I liave seen,’* 
while Fergusson remarks, that it displays the Pathan 
style at its period of greatest perfection when the Hindu 
masons had learned to fit their exquisite style of decora- 
tion to the forms of their foreign masters.” This gateway ia 
in the south cloister of ’Ala-uddm s extension, a little beyond 
the line of that of Altamsh’s, and was probably the city 
gate of the mosque. The date of the building is given 
on the eastern, western, and southern doors^ of the gateway: 

On the 15th day' of Shavval, 710,” (A.D. 1310.) The 
building is a square of 34^ feet inside and 56| feet outside, 
the walls being 11 feet thick; from the inner floor to the 
domed ceiling, jit is about 47 feet high. The mode in which 


* Mr. Campbell, to whom I have already so often referred, thus distiuguishea 
the work of Altraash from that of ’Ala-uddfn : in the former the stone is discoloured 
by age, and a plain course runs along the outer wall just below the springing wall 
of the window arches ; in the latter the stone has a fresh look about it, and the 
spring course is omitted. The windows in the former are covei-ed with lintels 
nesting on corbels, a false horizontal arch being recessed on the centre face ; those 
intib^tter, have regular arches with voussoirs running through the whole thickness 
of wall. 

Whilst Qutb-uddfn and Altamsh had to rely for the details of the design 
and their construction to Hindu workmen, *Ala-udchn was independent of theip, 
•hd it was in his leign that the school of Muhammadan architecture acquired moro< 
ty pe.. 







lie square plan of the building is changed into an octagon 
^hich supports the dome^ is more simply elegant and appro- 
)riate,” says Fergusson "than any other example I am 
icquainted with in India f the corners are ornamented with 
i series of arched niches which cut off the angles of the square. 
On each side of the gateway there is a lofty door, but the 
loors in the eastern, and western sides of the building are 
lower than those , in its northern and southern sides. On 
the southern sido ' the building has a plinth very nearly 
ten feet high, with seven steps in the centre leading 
into it The door ways are most elaborately ornamented ; 
each door is formed by a pointed horse shoe arch, of which the 
outer edge is panelled ; the inner edge, whidi goes a few 
inches deeper into the arch, is decorated with stone spear 
heads ; the arch springs from slender ornamented pillars 
with plain imposts. Tlio outer face of the arch, as 
well as the inner arch, wliich is formed after a recess of four 
inches, and the rectangular bands which eueloso the arched 
doorways, bear inscri])tions '\^’hieli in some places liave boon 
injured by timo.^* The whole face of the bviilding is elabo- 
rately ornamented with delicate chisselhig of which not the 
least attractive features are the l>ands of inscription. On each 
side of the doorway there are two windows, about a tliird of 
its size but of the same shape and style ; tlu^se windows are 
covered with marble screens of lattice work ; the off windows 
ire a little smaller than the near ones and their lattice work is 
closer and finer. Above these windows, the wall is decorated 
with small ornamental fiilse arches in panels, which from a dis- 
■iftce have the appearance of small windows in groups of 

• The following is the English translation of the iuacriptious on the doors of 
the gateway ; 

Of that on the western door : — 

When the Almighty, great is his greatness, and exalted is his name, [wished] to 
revive the observances of Faith and to raise the banners of the Divine Law, [he] 
elected [for that purpose] the Lord of the world j so that the foundation of the faith 
of Muhammad may be strengthened [more and more] every moment, and that every 
momeutthefouudationof the law of Ahmad may get [more and more] firm. For 
the perpetuation of his kingdom and of his govemmeut [the king] builds masjids for 
worship, according to the command of him who alone is tlie I^reserver : venl}^ 
he builds God’s Masjids, who knows him . . . Abdl Muzaffar Muhammad 
Sh4h Sultan, right arm of the Kheldfat, ally of the Amfr-ul-Momenfu, may God 
perpetuate his kingdom to the dav of Resurrection, [that he may] ewlt tho 
foundation of the Majids of Islam, and pr^erve him Tif 

peace 
•weal 







Qtttb MiTifti*. — The controversy 'which has for some time 
been carried on by two parties, one of whom ascribed this magni- 
ficent pillar to the Hindus and the other to the Muhammadans, 
may be said to have been brought to an end, and the better 
opinion is decidedly in favor of the Muhammadan origin of 
the Minar. General Cunningham’s arguments in favor of this 
view of the question are unanswerable, but I am unwilling to 
ireiterate them, as the general accord of opinion on the sulyect 
leaves no necessity for such a course. I am tempted, 
however, to quote the remarks of Nawab Zia-uddin of Lah^ru, 
in ^ paper read to the Archajological Society of Delhi about 
25 years ago; after adducing historical proofs in support of 
the Muhammadan origin of the Minar, he concludes : “No 
stronger proof can be adduced, except the builder were to 
rise from the dead and attest his own work on oath.”. 

This Minar is a tapering shaft, 231 feet and 1 inch high, 
with a base diameter of 47 feet and 3 inches, and an upper 
diameter of«[)feet, divided into live storeys or balconies and 
decorated with ornamental bands. 

• The base of the Minar is a polygon of 24 sides, each side 
measuring 6 six feet 1^ inches, standing on a plinth about 2 feet 
from the ground, from which to the base of the dismantled cupola 
of Firoz Shah Tugidaq. the Minar is 238 feet and 1 inch high. 
The basement storey is 94 feet 11 inches high ; it is built of fine 
red sand stone and is a polygon of 24 sides like the base ; the 
faces of which are formed by alternate angular and semi- 
circular flutes, the shaft being decorated with six ornamental 
bands. General Cunningham happily remarks, that “ the 
history of the Qutb Minar is written in its inscriptions.” The 
lowest band which has been much injured by time and 
“ignorant restoration,” I have carefully examined, but I 
have not been able to add to the information which Syud 
Ahmed Khdn has furnished on the subject, nor have I been 
able to verify his reading. According to him the inscription * 
runs as follows : — 

• “ Amir of Amirs, Commanderdn-Chief, the glorious, the Chief 
in the State, Qutb.” 

The next band contains the name and praises of Mq,- 

♦ In repairing the bands containing the inscriptions, much damage has been 
done to the record ; letters have been misplaced or altered ; in some places the 
f idgipfd letters have been badly imitated^ and tli0 sense bas been l^t doabtfql 
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bammad Bin 6&m^ better known to history as Muhammad 
Qhori : — 

The great King ; the exalted Emperor; Master of the necks of the 
people; Lord cf the Kings oi Arabia and 'Ajm ;* sustaining the Kings 
of the world ; great in the world and in faith ; the redressor of ls\im and 
the Moselmln; the Crown of Kings and Princes : tKq spreader of justice 
and peace in the two worlds ;4he.shadow of Goa fr^m . pne corner [ of 
the world ] to the other ; the shepherd of God*s servants ; the defender 
of the tjountries of God ; the helped .from the sky ; the oonqueror of his 
enemies ; great among the conquering powers ; great among the people 
of Light ; the firmament of the creed of t^e Pure ; the K|ng of land and 
•water ; the refuge of the countries of the Earth, the revealer of the 
glorious words of God ; a second Alexander : Abdl Mu^affar, Mluhainmad 
Bin S4m, ally of the Amir-uLMomenln, ma} God perpetuate his reign 
and his kingdom, and exalt his power and his prestige ! 

,Tbe third band contains a verse from the Qurdn ; 

The fourth band cofttaifis the following inscription : — 

The great King ; the exalted Emperor ; master of the necks of the 
people; Lord of the Kings of Arabia and *Ajm; King of the Kings of 
the earth ; redresser of the world and faith ; a glory to Isl^m and the 
Moslemfn ; reviver of justice in the world ; great among the conquering 
powers ; the firmament of the creed of the Pure ; great among the people 
' of Light ; bright star of Sovereignty ; spreader of peace and mercy in 
both the worlds ; shadow of God from one corner [ of the world ] to the 
other ; defender of the countries of God ; shepherd of thb servants of 
God ; the refuge of the countries of thb earth ; the revealer of the 
glorious words of God : Abfil Muzafiar Muhammad Bin S^m ; ally 
of the Amir-ul-Momenin, may God perpetuate his kingdom. ! 

The fifth band contains the ninety-nine Arabic names 
of the Almighty. 

The sixth band contains some verses frbm th^ Qurdn. 

On the entrance doorway of this storey is the follow- 
ing inscription ; — 

• The Prophet, on whom be God's blessing and peace, says ; He 
who builds a mosque for God, God will build for him a similar 
place in Paradise. This auspicious Mindr— of the Hazrat ; King 
of Kings ; the sun of the world and of faith ; oi [those who have 
receivea) mercy and forgiveness ; may God make his dust sacred ; may 
3?aradise be appointed his place of repose — was injured. In the reign of 
the great, the illustrious, and the exalted Sekandar Shdh, the son of 

* Although generally translated as Pern, the Ajm applies to all countries not 
uicladed in Arabia. 
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Jablol Sh£h, Sultan, may God perpetuate his reign and his kingdom, 
md exalt his power and prestige, [and] [also] under the superintendence of 
i'ateh KhAn, the son of Masnad All, Khevas KhAn, J on A, the dome and 
;he breaches of the upper storeys which required repair were repaired, 
an the new moon of Ribi-ul-sani, 909 [ 1608 A. D. ] 

Near the doorway, there ia also another inscription to 
which I shall have hereafter to refer, and which has also 
evidential importance in reference to the date of this portion of 
theMindr: 

FazI, son of Ablil Ma’Ali, was the Mutawall of this MinAr.* 

The top of the basement storey is surmounted by a pro- 
jecting gallery, encirclinff the tower, supported by large 
stone brackets, decorated with honey-comb work, the finish 
and elaboration of which is not surpassed by any thing of its 
kind in Delhlt The balustrade round this gallery is 3^ feet 
high ; like the balustrades of the other four storeys, it is the 
work of Major Smith ; the original balustrades, which were 
battlements, were removed and the present "flimsy style of 
garden-house architecture” was substituted in their place. That 
they are not in keeping with the massive elaboration of 
' the brackets which supports them, will be evident to the 
most uninitiated eye. 

fl?he second storey, which is 50 feet 8} inches high, is 
decorated with semi-circular flutes crossed with two bands of 
inscriptions. The upper band contains verses from the Qurdn, 
and the lower, the following in praise of Altamsh : — 


* This doorway was twice repiiired, since the British occupation of Delhi in 
1803 ; the first time in 1829, by Major B. Smith of the Engineers, and again 
in 1873, when the doorway was renewed, the entrance repaired, the baaemeni 
floor raised and flagged under the supervision of Mr. J, H, Lyons, the Executive 
Engineer of Delhi 

General Cunningham justly complains of the alteration made by Major 
Smith. Instead of adhering to the original design — which by the way, Major 
Smith purposed doing, as in his remarks on the ** Jlootub Bepairs,^’ he endeavoured ^ 
*^to assimilate the repairs as much as possible with the old work,’’— 
in this instance, at least, he ** improved (the doorway) with new mouldings, frieze 
and repair of the inscription tablet” 

t According to General Cunningham, " these decorations seem to be purely 
Hindu, and just such as may be seen in the honey-comb enrichments of the domes 
of most of the old Hindu temples.” (Arohasological Repoi% 1st Vol. 190). Mr. 
Campbell, who has written little on Delhi, but whatever he has written is so well 
worth, study, remarks that ** the honey-comb work under the balconies of the same 
structure (the Min^) differs in no perceptible degree from that in the Alhambra at 
Grai^a.” Journal of Ihe Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal^ Vol. 35, part I, page 204, 
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The great King ; the exalted Emj^ror ; master of the necks of the 
people; the pride of the Kings. of Arabia and 'Ajm; Qods shadow on 
earth ; the sun of the world and of faith ; redresser of Isl^in and the 
Moslemin ; the crown of Kings and Princes ; the spreader of justice 
among mankind ; great among the conquering powers ; the light of the 
people of light ; the helped from the sky ; the conqueror of his enemies ; 
the bright star of the firmament of sovereignty ; the spreader of justice 
and mercy ; the refuge of the countries of the earth ; the revealer of the 
glorious words of God : Abdl Muzaffar Altamsh, Sultan, ally of the 
Arair-ul-Momenin, may Goil perpetuate his country and his reign, and 
exalt his authority and his prestige ! 

On the doorway, with its arrow battlements/^ — a pecu- 
liarity which is also noticed in the third storey, — occurs the 
following inscription : — 

The completion of this building was ordered by the helped ftom 
the sky ; the sun of truth and faith : Altamsh, Sultan, defender of the 
Faithful. 

The top of the second storey is also surmounted, like that 
of the first, by a gallery which goes round the pillar, with the 
same offensive three and a half feet high balustrade of Major 
Smith’s construction. The brackets which support the gallery 
are not so massive as those of the basement storey, but are 
just as elaborately decorated. 

The third storey, which is 40 feet inches high, is cased 
in angular fluting, and is ornamented with two bands ; the 
upper band contains a scroll, and the lower the following ins- 
cription : — 

The great King ; the exalted Emperor ; master of the necks of the 
people; chief amongst the Kings of Arabia and *Ajm; King of the 
Kings of the earth ; the protector of the countries of the world ; the 
helper of God s servants ; conqueror of his enemiei ; the helped from the 
sky ; the crown of Isldra and the Moslemin ; the redresser of Kings and 
Princes ; protector of the countries of God : shepherd of God s people ; 
the right arm of sovereignty ; spreader of m^*rcy and justice ; Abdl 
’ Muzaffar Altamsh, Sultan, ally of the Arair-ul-Momenin ; may’ God 
preserve his kingdom and his reign and exalt his power and prestige ! 

On the door of this storey occurs the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

The great King ; the exalted Emperor ; master of the necks of the 
people ; last of the Kings of Arabia and ’Ajm ; the helped from the sky ; 
the conqueror of his enemies ; King of God’s earth ; the protector of 
God’s countries and helper of God’s servants ; the refuge of God's coun- 
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tries ; the revealer of the glorious words of God ; the terror of the 
couquering powers ; the administrator of the faith and of light ; bright 
star of the world and of faith ; redresser of Isldm and of the Moslemin ; 
God's shadow among mankind ; crown of the people and of sovereignty ; 
master of justice and mercy ; King of Kings. 

On one side of the door, the inscription gives the name 
of the architect : — 

This building was completed during the superintendency of the 
slave and sinner, Muhammad Amir Koh.* 

The top of the third storey is surrounded by a gallery 
and balustrade like those of the second storey ; but the balus- 
trade is only three feet high. 

Tlie shaft of the fourth storey, which is 24 feet and 4 inches, 
is high, round, devoid of flutings and is faced with marble and 
in some places with red sand stone ; it is decorated with four 
ornamental bands, one of which bears the following inscrip- 
tion — 

The great King ; the eialted Emperor ; master of the necks of 
the people ; chief among the Kings of Arabia and ' Ajm ; King of 
the Kings of the world ; the protector of the countries of the 
world and the helper of God's servants ; the conqueror of his enemies ; 
the helped from the sky ; the crown of Isl^m and of the Moslemin ; the 
redresser of Kings and Princes ; protector of the countries of God and 
shepherd of God^s servants ; the right arm of sovereignty ; spreader of 
justice and mercy : Abtil Muzaffar Altamsh, ally of theArairul-Momenin ; 
may God preserve his kingdom and his reign, and increase his authority 
and his prestige. 

The inscription on the door contains an order of 
Altamsh : — 

This building was ordered in the age and the reign of the great King; 
the exalted Emperor; master of the necks of the people ; chief among the 
rulers of Turkistan, Arabia and * Ajm ; the sun of the world and faith ; ' 
the glory of Isld-m and the Moslemin ; master of peace and bounty ; 
the heir of the kingdom of Solomon : Abtil Muzaffar Altamsh, Sultan, 
the ally of the Amir-ubMomenin* 


* There k also m this storey a short one line Nagri inscription, with the name 
ef Muhammad Sultan and the Samwat 1382, corresponding with 1325 A. D# 
being the first year of the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq Sh6.h^a reign. 
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The balcony on the top of this storey is slight in 
structure ; the balustrade is three feet high. 

The fifth or the last storey is 22 feet and 4 inches high, 
the shaft is circular and is decorated with ornamental bands 
of marble and red stone ; on the top of it there is an iron 
railing fixed with iron cramp and lead, with brass kerb set on 
the railing. On the door is the following inscription : — 

This Mindr was injured by lightning in the months of the year 
770. piiri ; 1368 A. D.] Firoz [Sh4h Tughlao] Sultan, with the grace 
of the Protector; the elect by the mercy of the Pure, repaired this build- 
ing with great care. May the Unknown Creator preserve this building 
from all dangers.* 

General Cunningham gives the purport of the two 
Nagri inscriptions in this storey : the first inscription consists 
of two lines, and is dated in the Samwat 1425 [A, 
D. 1368,] in the reign of Piroj Shah, or Firoz Sndh 
Tughlaq. The second inscription is found on the south jamb 
of the doorway, cut partly in the white marble and partly in 
the red sand stone ; this also gives the name of Firoz SMh, 
but the Sam vat is 1426, General Cunningham considers this 
inscription a very important one, but it was not easily read. 

I can make out,” says* he, ‘Hhe words 5n Viswa Kojma 
prasade ruchita, and towards the end I find the title silpi or 
Architect,” applied to the son of Chahada Deva Pala named 
Nana Salha, who repaired the Minir.” In the middle of this 
inscription there are five numbers given in figures. 

The cupola of Firoz Shdh which was in existence in 1794, 
added 12 feet and 10 inches to the height of the Min^r, 
In 1803, it was thrown down by an earthquake, but I have not 
been able to procure a sketch of the pillar old enough to give 
me an idea of what the cupola was like. In 1829, the 
report of the Committee which assembled at Delhi to examine 
tLe repairs done to the Qutb Minir preserved the history, so 
far as it can be known, of the cupola and of the ** grotesque 
ornament,” which Major Smith substituted in its place. 
The cupola is said to have been in the form of a harp. 

I have ” says Major Smith, ‘‘ neither adopted the very 
extraordinary superstructure which covered the top of the 


* The stump of Firoz Sh^’s cupola, about 2 feet high, ataiulB ou t]|e fifth atorey. 
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pillar ; nor have I followed the plain square top on four stone 
pillars which some of the oldest inhabitants about the Kootub 
state it to have been told them, waa on it.” 

Major Smith’s additions to the Min^r are described by 
him as its sixth and seventh storeys. The former consisted of 
a red sand stone dome, supported ^‘by an enriched cornice,” on 
eight stone fluted pillars, each feet in height, with a 3 feet 
high red-stone railing and a parapet of spear head blocks of 
the same material. His seventh storey was less pretentious ; 
it was a paviljon of sissoo wood, supporting the flag staff 
the carved pillars of the pavilion were 8 feet in length and 
the flag staff was of saul wood, 35 feet in length.” 

In 1848, by the order of Lord Hardinge, the grotesque 
ornament” was removed from the top of the Mind/r and 
pitched on the small mound where it now stands, bereft 
of its flag staff* 

The first three storeys are built entirely of red sand stone, 
though not evenly of the same colour ; in the first and the 
second, the stones are pinkish . buff, and in the third, 
dark-red. The shafts of the upper two stories are incased 
in marble and red sand stone, although the former is the 
preponderating material. This distinction is just as re- 
markable as in the spiral staircase inside it : in the 
lower stories, the central pillar and the steps round 
it are made of granite; the steps are carried upon corbels projec- 
ting from the walls, the doorways and the openings for light 
and air have Hindu horizontal arches ; in the two uppermost 
storeys the central pillar, the inner walls and the steps are made 
of red sand stone, the steps have no corbels, and the arches have 
voussoirs. That the fourth storey was altered and re-built, or 
as Mr. Campbell has it, newly designed,” by Firoz Shah, is 
evident from the style of the work, although he used the 
doorway of Altamsh and retained its inscription.t TheP 


♦ WTien doubt was cast on the choice of such a site for the erection of a flag 
staflT, Major Smith, among other things, appealed to the King of Delhi’s approbation 
of his work. ** TLe King has,” wrote Major Smith, ^ after two deliberate 
visits at the Lat conveyed to me, through the Commandant of the Palace Guards, His 
Majesty’s satisfaction at the work as it stands completed. 

i To the readers of Abiilfeda, there can be no doubt as to the coivectness of Mr. 
Campbell’s opinion. A bdlfeda, describes the Mindr iu A. D. 1300, that is to say 
long before the repairs of Firoz Shdh, as containing 360 steps. To make up these 360 
steps, we must take 21 steps from the fifth storey ; this addition must l^long to 
the fourth stoi^y of the Minor as it stood in the time of Altamsh. 
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difference between the three lower and the two upper storeys 
of the Minar is so marked, as to preclude the possibility of 
their being the work of the same builder or of the same age. 

Tlie spiral staircase consists of 379 steps, 3 of which 
belong to Major Smith’s pavilion. Tt is amusing, however, 
to notice the discrepancies which exist in the reckonings of these 
steps by some remarkably intelligent men, who visited the 
Min4r and must have examined the place with care : Thorn 
makes out 345 steps ; Franklin, 308 ; Von Orlich, 383 ; Syud 
Ahmed Khan H88 ; while visitors of less note are not more 
precise. 

The Minar was never more than five storeys high ; in 
1300 A.D., the work of Altamsh had been completed, and the 
Minar is said to have had then 360 steps ; this number would 
carry us into the 2l8t step of the fifth storey. Sixty-eight years 
later, 1368 A. D., when the Mindr was struck by light- 
ning and repaired by Firoz Shdh, he appears to have re-built 
both the fourth and the fifth storeys, although in the case of 
the former he retained the doorway and inscription of the older 
shaft, and, as stated by the King himself, he “raised it higher” 
by surmounting it with a cupola. Syud Ahmed Khdn does 
not give his authority for calling the Mindr “ Haft Manzarl, 
— seven storeyed — it never was, in my opinion, more than five 
storey high, although Firoz Shah added to the height of 
the pillar. 

As regards the founders of the Mindr, there cannot now 
be any difference of opinion. I have very good reason to 
believe that Qutb-uddin Aibek was the founder of the basement 
storey : firstly, the inscriptions on it undeniably contain the 
name of his suzerain, M uhammad Ghori ; according to Syud 
Ahmed Khan, they also contain the name of Qutb-uddm him- 
self, and lastly, they record the important fact that Fazl, son of 
. Abul Ma’kli, was the Mutawali of the Minar ; we have already 
seen, that he was also the MutamU of the Quvval-ut-Isldm 
mosque in the reign of Qutb-uddin. Mr. Campbell remarks 
that the position of the Minar as the Maznah of Qutb-uddin’s 
mosque is not out of place.* 


* Abtilfeda, in Wb TdrUeh Xukhtamr, calls it “ the Mfauah of the Juma [Ma»jW] 
of Delhi." [A MAznah is a minaret or a tower on or near a rnoeque whence the 
crier Bummons the faithful to prayer. ] 
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I attach no importance to the fact that Abiilfeda, 
Sham8-i-3ir^ and Amir Khusrau ascribe this pillar to 
Altamsh ; it was not an unusual practice in this country, 
certainly not unusual at Delhi, to name a building 
after one who had repaired, altered or added to it, but in the 
case of the Qutb Min^r, a popular and erroneous description 
of its founder cannot be allowed to over-ride the evidential 
force of the contemporary records which the column itself 
bears.* The inscription of Altamsh on the door of the 
second storey, ordering the completion of the building, 
is also a proof that he did not commence it. On the other 
hand, the inscription on the dpor of the fourth storey — which 
contradicts the earlier inscript^n on the door of the second 
storey — makes out Altamsh to be the founder of the Mind.r, 
and so does the most recent inscription of all, that of Sekandar 
Lodf, on the door of the basement storey. As regards the 
first of these inscriptions — that on the doorway ot the 
third storey — there can be no better solution of the discrepancy 
between that and the inscription on the second doorway 
than that suggested by General Cunningham— that the 
former referred only to the fourth storey and not to 
the whole column ; as regards the Lodf inscription, 1 think 
the mistake is due to the • error of the earlier inscription, 
which it repeats. I am, therefore, satisfied with the evidence 
which allots the basement storey of the Mindr to Qutb- 
uddfn Aibek, and the rest of it to Shams-uddfn Altamsh 
not forg'etting the alteration made by Ffroz Shdh. The date 
of tbo commegcement and completion of the building of the 
Mindr as it Stands at present, may be said to extend over a 
space of 21 yeare : from A. D. 1200 to A. D. 1220.t 


* Ffroz Shdh calls it “the Mindr of Sultan Mu’iz-uddfn Sdm” in FuMdi-i- 
Mroz SAdAif H,ud Iba Batuta states that “the Mindr was built by Muiz-zuddfn 
Kai Qubdd/' 

t I entirely dissent from General Cunningham’s opinion in favor of ’Ala-uddfn 
Khiljf, whom he calls “ a new claimant.” He quotes the following from the TdrM- 
i-Alai of Amir Khusrau : he (’Ala-uddfn) also “ directed that a new casing and cupola 
should be added to the old one,” and then General Cunningham adds “ that the whole 
of the present red stone facing was added by ’Ala-uddfn Khiljf,” and that the “design 
, alone belongs to the time of Qutb-uddfn Aibek.” lam also aware of the fact that 
Babar calls the Mindr “ the minaret of ’Ala-uddfn Khiljf,” but those who have studied 
the character of ’Ala-uddfn and have read his intermmable inscriptions in the ’Alaf 
Barwdza^ would hardly believe, that if he had re-covered the Mindr, he would have 
renewed its older inscriptions without placing his own name somewhere on this 
pillar^ as it occurs so often in the Barw^h ’Alaf. 
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The Unfinished Miner.— This is the isst obje<^ of 
interest in the Masjid Quvvat-ul-lsllim ; it stands at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile from the MfnS,r of 
Aibek. Amir Khusrau thus describes the projected MinAr 
of ’AlA-uddin Khilji : “He then resolvea to make a 
pair to the lofty .MinAr of the Jam’s Masjid, which 
MinAr was then the single (celebrated) one of the time, 
and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
* * He ordered the circumference of the new Mindr to 
be made double that of the old one, and to make it higher 
in the same proportion.”* As a Native Historian tenderly 
puts it, “ bis days did not help him ; the King finished his 
life before he could complete his design.” The Mindr, 
as it now stands, has niore the appearance of an unfinished 
than of a ruined building. It was designed after the Qutb 
Mindr, and i.s the skeleton of what would have been a 
grand column covered with elaborate flutings. It is un- 
necessary to speculate as to .the probable character of its 
casin'^, but the necessity for it is evident at first sight. 
The °outef wall is- divided into 32 faces of 8 feet 
each, and the whole column is not inappropriately _ des- 
cribed by General Cunningham, as “being exactly like a 
• gigantic cogwheel.” It is built of rough grey stone, on a 
plinth about 4^ feet in width and the same in height; 
the plinth itself stands on a terrace about 7^ feet ill 
height, and about 22 feet in bre idth. The _ unfinished 
column, according to General Cunningham, is 257 feet 
in circumference ; according to my measurement it is 254 
feet in circumference, and according to Franklin, who 
visited the Minar over 80 years ago, 252 feet ; the thick- 
ne.ss of the outer wall is about 19 feet, and the whole 
column, inclusive of the plinth, is about 80 foet high. The 
central column, round which steps were to have been 
built, is 2G feet in diameter; and the passage which 
‘was intended to hold the steps, is 9 feet 9 inches wide. The 
Mindr was commenced in 1311 A. D., but was abandoned 
on the death of ’Ald-uddln Khiljf. 

Such was the, famous Masjid Quvvat-ul-Isl&m. It was 
built by Qutb-uddfn Aibek, who " adorned it with the stones 
and gold obtained from temples, which had been demolished 
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^ In the ^nt ot mo^ue, Shatnir^ddin 

ikttamim ^' in an ignominious poaition^ '* the statue of 

Vikram^du^ if^bicli he bad brought from the temple of 
Mahak&l j ^aiid later still ' Ald-uJ^ir Khijjt paved the 
entrance of the Jam*a Masjid with fragplents of the idol of 
Somnat for which he had refused a thousaiki pieces of gold/^* 
In 1237, the Masjid waa attacked by the heretics of the citv” 
of Old Delhi ; and when, during the first three days o{ 
Tinnir’a occupation of Delhi, the persecuted Hindus sought 
shelter and prepared to defend themselves here, Timiir 
attacked the mosque, and the three cities which then consti- 
tuted Old Delhi were sacked one after another. When Ibn 
Batuta saw the mosque, in the rpign of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq, he declalred that it was ui\equalled in tlio world 
eith 0 r;f^ts iMe br beauiy.^ 

Hauz Shamsi, or the Tank of Shams-uddin Altamsh.— 
Khwajah Qutb-uddin Bakhtyar;better known as Qutb Sdhib, 
was one of the most renowned Muhammadan saints of 
India. He was the contemporary of Sultan Shams-uddin 
Altamsh, and wis much respected by that monarch. It is 
related that *Ali, the of Muhammad, appeared in a 

dream both to the sain\ and the king, and the former 
was callejl upon to explain the dream. The King was 
advisee^ by Q a tb Sahib to build a tank where 'All had 
appeared. The advice was taken, and in the year 627 A. H. 
(1229 A. D.) Altamsh built. this. tank ^hich h since 

been known as Hauz Shdtfiisf The sides of the tank were 
built with P^d^and-sfone ^*6^ this material, however, nothing 
now remaihs’j the tank covers fully a hundred acres of land, 
but its bed has risen with the accumulations of years, and 
it is only daring the height of the rainy season that it ever 
retains water. In the year 711 A. H. (1311 A. D.) Sul- 


* Mr. Beglar discovered two images ia black slale iu his excavations at the 
northern gate of this mosque. 

t **Bven in situation, these ruins [which surround the Mnajid] are singular!? 
beautiful, for they stand on the gentle slope of a hill, overlooking a plain that 
had once apparently been a lake, but which afterwards, became the site of three 
successive capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of Toghlakabad, the gigantic 
fort of an old Pathan chief ; and further north the plain is still, covered wiih the 
ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of the late Pathaus and eastern Moghals.^' Fergua- 
SitKtryof Arehitectitre,Yoh II, p. 466. By Old Delhi, Ferguisson evidently 
means 8iri and Jah4npan4h. 




tan *Al&-iuidfa Ehiljf, finding tbat " the tank Tras occanoih- 
allv dry, cleared it out, repaired it, and built a dome in tho 
middle of it.”* ; 

This dome or pavilion stands on a masonry terrace, 
about 2^ feet high and 52 feet square ; it is built of 
masonry and is supported by sixteen stone pillars, about 8 feet 
high, enclosing an open room 24 feet square. The pavilion ia 
believed to commemorate a visit of the prophet Muhammad, 
to the spot, and the print of his horse’s Wfs is supposed 
to be in its centre. About two centuries later, Muham* 
mad Shlih Tughlaq also repaired the tank ; “ it had been 
deprived of water," says the King, " by some graceless men 
who stopped up tlie chambers of supply,” the offenders were 
punished and the closed up channels were opened for U8e.t 

The Hauz is about a mile from the Iron Pillar, and is sur- 
rounded by the graves of Muhammadan saints and warriors and 
of other worthies, who had followed them to India. A walk 
round the tank takes the visitor over historic grounds ; over the 
last resting places of men who had devoted themselves to a re- 
ligious polity before which the unaggressive but chivalrous 
Hindu seldom held his own. It was a proud saying of the 
Muhammadan conquerors of Delhi that the bones of a hun- 
dred thousand martyrs were the price of their success ; these 
martyred warriors were men of strong convictions who came 
from a distant land under renowmed leaders, who had a duty 
to perform and had performed it right well. Such was 
the spirit of devotion that had consolidated an empire 
in India which, although it had undergone dynastic 
changes, continued essentially a foreign governinent 
for a'period of over six hundred years ! Saints and warriors, 
poets and preachers, are laid in their graves round the spot 
where the Projihet and his nephew had appeared ; and by 
the side of its water stands the Aulia Masjid where twp 
of.the greatest leaders of religious thought in the Muham- 
madan world, viz. Mu’fn-uddin Chlsti and Qutb Sahib, re- 
turned thanks to the Almighty for the success which had 
attended the arms of the FaithfuhJ 

On the south of the Hauz are the Andherfd Bdgh and the 
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bunal ground of the Kambohs of PAnipat ; and on the east are 
the AulfA Masjid, and the L&l Mahal, otherwise known as the 
Jahaj, a house built by some merchant for the comfort of the 
Fakirs of the place. On the west is the tomb of ’Abdul 
Haq Dehlawi, the author of Akhbdr-ul-Akhidr, and on the 
north is a neglected garden. 


During the rains the water of this tank flows down to the 
hollow round Tughlakdb^d. 


The Tomb of Sultan Oharit. — Nasr-uddln Mahmiid 
Shdh was the eldest son of Sultan Shams-uddln Altamsh, 
and was Governor of Lakhnautl. “ All the nobles and 
gentlemen turned their eyes towards him ms the heir of his 
father’s kingdom, but the decrees of fate did not accord with 
the wishes of the people.” The Prince fell sick and died. 
When the news of his death reached Delhi, all people were 
greatly distressed.”^ This event occurred in the year 626 
A.H. (1228 A. D.) during the life time of Altamsh, who brought 
the body to Delhi and buried it in the village of Malikpiir, 
about three and a half miles to the north-west of the Qutb Mi- 
ndr ; three years later, in 629 A. H. (1231 A. D.), he built a 
vaulted tomb over it. The crypt is decidedly pre-Muhamma- 
dan, but whether it was built by Hindu workmen or was a 
Hindu building appropriated by the Muhammadans, it is not 
easy to decide, IStrictly religious Mahamraadans scout the 
idea that Altamsh would have buried his son in a chamber 
which had been dedicated to idolatrous worship. 

The tomb has the appearance of a fortified square enclo- 
sure, built of stone and mortar, and covered with plaster 
now black with age. It stands on albigh plinth, about 14 feet 
from the ground, with a circular tower, surmounted with a ^ 


* The AiiHd Masjid deserves more than a paasiftg^ 'li6tice b it is situated in 
an enclosure about 64 feet long and 36 feet broad, thf walle^of which are remarkably 
low, being scarcely 3 feet bigli in some places. In M^tern wall is the Masjid, 
which consists of an arched recess about 6 ^feet high. In front of the Masjid 
are two slabs of sand-stone which are supposed, ' to"^|iSk Uie spots where the two 
saints offered their prayers. The western wall of the moy no was ai^out 14 feet 
from the dry bed of the Hauz when I visited the place in Pehriiary last. 

t So named from the vaulted crypt, or Gh4r,,m which the Prince is buried* 
t: T,abaq^t^kNuAr,U 



THI TOMB OF SOLTAN GHARI. 
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)nical dome, on each corner, and is entered by an arch- 
1 gateway in its eastern wall. The gateway stands forward 
bout three yards from the wall of the enclosure, and about 
)ur feet from its narrow wings, each of which is pierced 
ith an over-lapping arched window. The gateway is 
bout 30 feet high and 12 feet wide, but its wings are about 
our feet lower. The lower half of the piers of the arch 
re of red sand-stone and the upper half of marble ; the 
liers and the rectangular bands enclosing the arch are covered 
rith verses from the Qoran. The plinth, the wings of the 
fateway, the walls and the towers are covered with plas- 
er. The entrance is reached by two flights of steps ; the first, 
)f eight steps, leads to a landing ; the second, of fourteen steps, 
;akes the visitor into a room-— about 14 feet from the ground 
—through which he enters the court-yard of the tomb. 
On either side of the gateway the main wall is pierced with 
two over-lapping arched windows, and at each end of the wall 
is a tower with two such openings ; the latter are now blocked 
up with stones. The whole of this side of the tomb is about 
100 feet long. The northern wall of the enclosure is also 
covered with plaster ; it has the usual corner towers, and 
the wall is similarly pierced with six over lapping arched win- 
dows, which are divided into two groups of three each by a dead 
wall, which is a third of the whole length of this side of 
the building. The western side of the tomb is like its northern 
side, but as the centre of the wall is the western wall 
of the mosque inside, it stands a little beyond the line 
of the rest of the wall. The southern wall of the tomb 
is partly injured, and some of its windows are also built 
up with stones, but in all other respects it is like the 
northern wall. 

The inside view of the tomb is more interesting. The 
inner door of the arched gateway is profusely ornamented 
with scrolls and inscriptions on marble. The inscriptions on 
the gateway are to the following eflect : 

The order for *1;hp. ’^struction of this auspicious builf^ing was 
given by the gre^ .exalted Emperor, master of the necks of 

the people, the shadow >cf Qod over the world ; master of peace . , . 
the King of Kings ; the sun of the world and faith ; the elect by the mercy 
of the Almighty : Abul Muzaffar Altamsh, Sultan, the ally of the Amir- 
ul-Memenin. May God preserve his country. AbAl Fateh Mahmdd. 



is fisE touB or driitiH «basi. 

m Ood Detect him with bis for^veness, Bnd give him a place in the 
gardens of jParadise. In the months of the year 629 [Hijrl.]” 

Through this doorway the visitor enters a room 
which leads to the court-yard ; its flat ceiling is of red 
sand-stone, and its walla are coated with marble. What 
appeir from outside as the wings of the gateway, are the 
eastern outer walla of two small rooms, one on either side of 
the room last mentioned, but the side rooms have marble floors 
and the roofs, which are formed with projecting stones, rest 
on groups of four marble pillars each. 

As the visitor enters the courtyard, lie stands under 
a covered colonnade consisting of six stone pilasters and six 
pillars about six feet apart. This colonnade does not extend 
the whole length of the wall, being only 24 feet long. 
On the opposite side, that is, the western wall of the court- 
yard, there is a colonnade which runs from the northern to 
the southern wall of the enclosure. Both the colonnades 
are of fluted pillars. The western colonnade consists of 
twelve pilasters ; its roof is raised into a low dome, lined 
with projecting rows of carved stone in the Hindu fashion, 
and in the centre of the wall is a mosque, consisting of three 
arched recesses. On either side of the mosque there is* 
a marble pilaster ; the rest of the pilasters are of red sand- 
stone. In the corresponding row ot twelve pillars, those 
which are immediately on either side of the mosque are of 
marble, and the rest are of red sand-stone. Beside this colon- 
nade, there is a third row of four marble pillars, put 
nearer together, forming a sort of small portico on the front 
of the mosque. Thus the room of the mosque is enclosed by 
seven marble pillars : three in front of the arched recesses 
and two on either side of them ; the back of the room repre- 
senting the sacred Kablah. The mosque is a square of ten feet ; 
the roof is a dome of ornamental over-lapping red sand-stone, 
supported by an octagon resting on the pillars of the colon.-* 
Bade already described. The dome is about 14 feet from the 
floor and is covered with mortar. The Masjid wall is faced 
with marble, the arches are also covered with marble and 
profusely omamanted with scrolls of beautiful designs and 
verses from the Qorda The windows in the western wall 
are open. 

In the centre of the inner southern wall there are pigeon 
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boles for lamps ; the northern wall has nothing deserving of 
notice, The conical masonry domes of the corner towers are 
built in the Hindu fashion, with layers of over-lapping 
stones. In the centre of this enclosure is the tomb of Nasr- 
uddin Mahmiid. It is a flat octagonal vault about 4 feet 7^ 
inches from the level of the court yard, each of its " eight 
sides being about 10 feet long and covered with marble ; on 
its eastern side seven steps lead to the top of the vault. 
To the south of the vault there is a small door 4^ feet high ; 
there is no other opening in the vault for light. Thirteen 
steps lead the visitor into an octagonal w^ell, about 25 feet 
deep and about 18 feet wide, which '‘was originally finished 
in granite.” Its roof, which is strengthened with fourteen stone 
pillars laid on their sides, is supported by 8 double pillars 
standing against the wall of the well, and four single pillars 
which stand a little way from it. These pillars are of the style 
of Altamslis work. In each of the eight sides there are two 
niches. 'I'he graves are made of mortfir and stone in the 
usual bier style, and are p<^riodically painted with whitewash. 
The grave of Nasr-uddin is near the west wall of the crypt, 
and is the largest in size, being about 10 feet long, 7 feet wide 
and 4^ feet high. There is a smaller grave in the centre of 
the crypt, a still smaller one on the left of the second grave, 
and at its foot is the grave of a child. The roof of the well is 
built of substantial masonry, 

Tho tomb of Shams-uddin Altamsh — In the year 633 
A.H. (1235 A.D.) the most illustrious of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi, Shams-uddin Altamsh died, and was buried, out- 
side the north-western corner of the Masjid Quvvat-ul-isldm. 
Syud Ahmed Khdn believes, though on what grounds he 
does not state, that this l.omb was built by Sultan Raziyah 
Begam, the daughter of Altamsh. Mr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that it was built in the king’s lifetime ; 
•he adds that the peculiarities observed in Altamsh’s ex- 
tensions of the Masjid Quvvat-ul-islam are repeated here, 
and remarks that the reigns of his two immediate suc- 
cessors were too short and troubled to have permitted them to 
. undertake a work of such cost and labour.* General Cunning- 
[ ham has no decided opinion on the subject, but observes 
I that the tomb is of the same age as the Qutb Minkr. 

♦ IfoUs on Delhi 


:Th« tomb consists of a single room, the interior of which 
is a square of 29| feet, with walls 7^ feet thick ; its present 
height is only 28 feet.' It has an arched entrance in its 
eastern, northern and southern walls; the entrance to the 
north was closed up with stones, but tbis temporary obstruc- 
tion it already half down. In the western wall ot the tomb 
there are three niches which officiate for the mehrdb of a 
mosque. The centre niche is 9 feet high and 7^ feet wide ; 
the side niches are 5 feet high and about 2j feet wide. 
The three doors are 16 feet high and about 7 feet wide, and 
to a depth of about two feet the outer walls are pierced with 
false arches. These arches are about 1 feet wide and about 27 
feet high. The outer walls of the tomb are faced with sand- 
stone, and the inner with red stone, the latter are also or- 
namented with marble bands and panels. The entrances are 
richly decorated with engravings ot texts from the Qoran and 
with scrolls in great variety:. The outer arches of the doors, 
as already described, are lofty and cut into the face of the 
walls ; ttie lower arches, which are the doors of the tomb, 
are about two-thirds the size of the outer, or the false, 
arches. On either side of the inner arches are octagonal pil- 
lars, tall and slim, and of great beauty, out of which the 
arches spring ; the jambs of the lower arches are covered with 
inscriptions from the Qordn. The inner walls are decorated 
with ornaments of exquisite finish and beauty. The centre 
niche in the western wail, is ornamented with marble and is 
of a richer finish than the rest of the tomb ; the other 
niches are faced with red sand-stone. In the corners of the 
room are beautifully carved pilasters, like those which sup- 
port the false arches of the doors. The monument over the 
grave consists of a marble plinth 2^ feet high, 1 4 feet long' and 
9 feet wide ; on this form is fixed a block of marble, shaped 
like a casket, 3^ feet high, 10 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
Over the casket is placed the usual bier-shaped sarcophagus 
so common in Muhammadan burial grounds ; it is about If » 
feet high, about 7 feet long and 3 feet wide. The whole 
monument is 7 feet and 7 inches .high. 

Fergusson doubts that there was a roof to this tomb ; to 
use his own words [it] “was never completed if ever commen- 
ced.” General Cunningham has “ good reason to believe that 
'it was originally covered by an over-lapping Hindu dome. A. 





angle stone of one of the oTei^lwping circIOs with Arabic 
letters on it, still remains.’* From tne remains on the top of the 
Bouthehi wall of the tomb, which 1 examined, I am perfectly 
satisfied that there was a roof on the tomb. The lollowing 
extract from the Fatu-hdt'i-Firoxshdhi is rather puzzling—* 
“ The columns of the tomb, which<had fellen down, I restored 
better than they had been before. W hen the tomb was built, 
its court had not been plastered, but I now made it so. I en« 
Isrged the hewn stone staircase of the dome, and I re-erected 
the fallen piers of the four towers,” From the above, it 
would appear that the tomb had a domeain the centre and a 
pavilion on each of its four comers ; but beyond the ruins 
over the southern walls, there is nothing to help me 
in verifying the description of Sultan Firozshdh Tughlaq. 
Of this tomb Fergusson writes : — “ Though small, it is one of 
the richest examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan 
purposes that Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, 
though the builder still displays a certain de^ee of inaptness 
in fitting the details to their new purposes.^’ According to 
the same authority, it is the oldest tomb in India. 


The tombs of Eukn-uddin Firoz Shah, andMu’iz- 
Bahram Shah.— Kukn-uddin Firoz Shah was the son 
a^successor of Altamsh ; he was deposed by his nobles in 
favor of his sister Razfyah Begam, and died in prison in 635 
A H (1237 A.D.) and was buried under the walls of the 
tomb of Sultan Nasr-uddin Mahmiid Shah, his eldest brother 
in the village of Malikpiir. Five years later, his younger 
brother, Bahrdm Shdh, was buried beside him. Although, ac- 
cording to Syud Ahmed Khdn, there is an interval of about a 
year between the dates of the two tombs, it is perfectly impos- 
sible to distinguish the tomb of Rukn-uddin from that of his 
brother Bahrim Shah, and I have therefore considered it 
advisable to describe ' them together. According to Syud 
med Khdn, a tomb was built over the remains of Eukn-uddfn 
by Razfyah Begam in 638 A. H. ^1240 A, D.). Mui’zud^n 
Bahrdm Shah was a younger son of Altamsh ; he succeeded 
bis sister Raziyah Begam ; but his nobles, who rebelled a^inst 
-him. besieged him in Qil’ah BAi Pithora, took him prisoner 
murdered him iu the year 639 A. H. (1242 A, D.) 



ETC. 

According to Syud Ahmed Khan ttiis tomb was erected in 
the year 639 A.H. (1242 A.D.) by Sultan Ala-uddinMas^iid 
Sh^h, the son of Bahrdm Shah. I have not been able to find 
any authority for the Syud’s description, either as regards the 
builders or ^e dates of the tombs. 

The two tombs are similar in shape and construc- 
tion ; they are covered with small rubble masonry domes sup- 
ported on eight stone pillai-s ; each tomb has a small enclo- 
sure of low rough stone walls, with a narrow gateway on its 
east side ; the sarcophagus on the grave is missing. There is 
no inscription on either of the tombs, and although the guide 
from the village of Mahrauli is ready to distinguish them, I 
am content to believe that they contain the graves of two of 
the younger sons of Altamsh, without venturing, however, to 
allot to each his proper resting place. There can be little 
doubt that the domes of the tombs belong to a later age than 
the pillars which, in my opinion, are parts of the original 
.buildings. The domes,” writes Mr. Tremlett, "as they 
exist at present, I have no doubt are the work of Firoz 
Shdh. . . as their shape and size points to a much later 
era than the Hindu-like domes of their brother's tomb hard by ; 
and the rubble masonry of which they are constructed, while 
quite in the style of Firoz Shah’s time, contrasts unnaturally 
with the massive stone slabs by which the columns are sur- 
mounted.”* 

Sultan Firoz Shah’s repairs to the tombs are best des- 
cribed in his own words : — "Tomb of Sultan Muiz-uddin, son 
of Sultan Shums-uddin, which is situated in Malikpur. This 
had fallen into such ruin that the sepulchres were undistin- 
guishable. I re-erected the dome, the terrace and the enclo- 
sure wall. Tomb of Sultan Rukn-uddin, son of Shams-uddin, 
in Malikpur — I repaired the enclosure wall, built a new dome 
and erected a monastery.” 


* Mr. Beglar observes that as these domes are of the usual Muhaminadan con- 
struction and not formed by over-lapping courses. . it is evident that in 
Utitmishs [AltamshJ time the Mahaminadans knew how to build the true dome.” 
Mr. Beglar takes no notice of the repairs done to the tombs by Firoz Sh4h Tughlak. 
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The crave of Rariyah Sultan Begam.— pie empire of 
Delhi does not form an exception to the rme that, under 
despotic governments, the blandishments of the soto sex 
have not seldom superseded the influence of Ministers of Stete. 
But Eaziyah Begam has the sad distinction of being the lirst 
and the hsi Queen of Delhi. The historians of her reign 
nrefer her to her two brothers ; she was remarkable for courage 
InA audacity, but she had little of that discretion which alone 
can redeem whatever there is dangerous m the other qualities 
She had not been long on the throne before her unpopularity 
raised a rival to her in the person of her brother, Muiz-uddm 
BahrdmShah who, with a strong aristocratic coalition ot 
which he was then a tool, overcame hw sister on toe 25to ot 

EaVl-ul avval 63S, A. H. (1240 A. D.) A'f ^ “‘r 
hdi-us-sir&j, Raziyah was killed by toe Hindus at Kaithal. 
Aicording te Ibn Batuta she was killed bv “ a man eng^ 
in cultivating toe ground, who after murdering 
her, carried some of her garments 

toe murderer was caught and taken before ¥ 

confessed that he had killed Raziyah and told his gua^ 
where he had buried her. They exhumed her body, was^ 
it, and .wrapping it in a shroud, burned it 
same place. A small shrine was .«’'®®t®4/^®' 
which IS visited by pilgrims and is considered a place of 
sanctitv. It is situated on the banks of the Jumna, about 
one parasang [5^ miles] from Delhi.” Batuta is 0^^“ 

inaccLte in his description of P’®®®® J® H ^ 'easy 

is SO ready to rely on hearsay, that it is not e^y 
to decide whether his description of 

grave or its distance of one VeS 

be accepted or not. I do not, however, share Mr Begf^s 
doubt £ to the identity of the grave. Although Ibn Batute 
is silent as to the name of the builder of the shnne, 
Syud Ahmed Khdn believes that the gmve 
.Suiltby her brother successor Mu iz-uddin Bah- 

rim Shih, in the year 638 A. H. (1240 A. D.) 

The grave, which is situated in the modem ®'*y j 

near the Turkman gate, and in the quarter known as 
Khdnah, is identifiefby local tradition, and I «®® J?® 
reject its authority. Itstands inside an f f®®”® 
square, the wall of which is of red sand-stone, and, with toe 
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balustrade^ about 8 feet and 3 inches high ; the entrance door 
is also of red sand-stone^ and is 6 feet 3 inches high. In the 
western wall of the enclosure is a mosque, consisting of an 
arched recess about 3 feet 8 inches wide, 3 feet 3 inches deep, 
and 6 feet high. On a red sand-stone chabtltmh, to the 
north of the enclosure, there are two bier shaped graves, buUt’ 
with stone and mortar. At the head of one of the 
graves is a small masonry |)illar, eighteen inches high, 
used as a lamp stand : this is said to be the grave of 
Raziyah ; the other grave is said to belong to her sister 
Saziyah Begam, who is unknown to history. The graves 
are about 3 feet 5 inches from the level of the floor of the 
enclosure, and a,re about 8 feet long. The chabutrah is about 
16 feet by 13. (5n the south-east corner of the enclosure 

there are two other graves, which even tradition has failed to 
identify. 

The grave of Shah Turkman alias Shams-iil-Aarafin, 

•—Shah Turkman was one of the many pious men, who fol- 
lowed in the track of the Muhammadan conquerors of India, 
and who drew to themselves crowds of earnest followers 
not less eager to follow the religious commands of their 
spritual advisers than to be led to battle by their 
military leaders. Shah Turkman was a man of considerable 
local influence. He is believed to have settled close to the 
spot where he was interred, and the river is said to have 
flowed under his house ; I am afraid, however, that there 
is very little truth in this account. He was a desciple of the 
saint Sohrwardi, and was 78 years of age when Qutb Sahib 
began his career as a great religious leader. The Turk- 
man gate of modern Delhi is named after the deceased. He 
died on the 24th of Rajab, 638 A. H. (1240 A. D.) in the 
reign of Mu’iz-uddin Bahram Shdh. The bier-shaped tomb 
which covers his grave is built with stone and mortar j 
a small portion of the floor round it is covered with marble, 
and it is fenced ofi* with a low marble railing. The other 
graves within the walled enclosure are those of some of his 
disciples. 

On the anniversary of the death of Shah Turkman a 
fair is held in the neighborhood of his grave, and the first 
day of spring is celebrated here with great dclat 
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Eushak Lai or Qil’ah Marzgan, or Dar-ul-amatt, and 
;he Tomb of Balban. — The history of the palace and of the 
ionib are so intimately connected with each other, that it is 
lecessary to treat thorn together. The Red Palace, or Kushak 
Ldl, 'Was built by Ghids-uddin Balban, in the year 654 A. H., 
[1255 A. D.) ; this date, however, is only a conjecture of Syud 
A.hmed Khdn. Very little of the history of this palace ia 
cnown : Jalahuddin Firoz Shdh Khilji is said to have visited 
t, after his coronation at the Kasr Safed ; he dismounted 
n front of the palace to mark his respect fbr the memory 
jf Sultan Balban — next to Altamsh, the most illustrious of 
the Slave Kings of Delhi. Fifteen Royal refugees attended 
Balban’s Court at the Kushak Liil, and the most eminent 
men of science and literature of his time flourished 
here under his liberal patronage. The two other 
notewortliy events connected with this palace, relate to the bu- 
rial of Balban and of’Ala-uddin Khiljf. The corpse of Sultan 
Balban, says Barni, was taken out of the Red Palace 
at night and was buried in the Dar-ul-anmn.” The same 
author adds further on that : ** On the sixth of Shavval, 
towards morning, the corpse of ’Ala-uddin was brought out of 
the Red Palace of Siri, and was buried in a tomb in front of 
the Jami Masjid.” I am of opinion that Kushak Ldl was 
a palace within the city of Hai Pitbora, and must set aside 
the speculations of Syud Ahmed Khan that it was built 
near the grave of Nizam-uddin Aulia, and that the ruins 
of Lai Mahal (which see) mark its site. We are also told by 
Barni, that Balban's grandson, Kai Qubdd, built a new fort at 
Kilokheri, that he gave up residing in the city and quitted 
the Red Palace.” By the city,” the writer means Old Delhi, 
and when Balban had provisioned the fort of Rdi Pithora, it is 
not likely that he would have built his own residence outside 
the defences of the fort. Vi e have no mention of a Red Palace 
in Siri, while references to the Red Palace of Old Delhi are 
of constant occurrence. If we are to believe Ferishta, that 
*Ala-uddin Khilji lived in the Red Palace before he 
built Slri, the Red Palace from where his corpse was remov- 
ed for interment must h%yr been the Palace of Balban 
which, in my opinion, was in the city of Rai Pithora, otherwise 
'known as Old Delhi. 

Again, as Syud Ahmed Khkn has it that the fort of 
Marzgan was built close to Knshak L&l and Balban was buried 
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h^re, there can little doubt as to th^ site of the Eed 
Palace. The tomb of Balban and the Red Palace were within 
the city of RAi Pithora, an^ so undoubtedly was Marzgan. 
That Marzgan was miscalled a Qil’sh (fort) I do not doubt, 
and my opinion has the authority of Amir Khusrau and Ibn 
Batuta. 

Marzgan is supposed to have been built by Balban in 666 
A. H. (1266 A. D.), when he was raised to the throne of 
Delhi, Syud Ahmed Khdn cannot account for the ‘name, but 
the earlier historians call it a house,'’ and it is generally 
known as the D4.r-ul-aman, the Abode of Safety or the 

House of Rest : because,’* says Batuta, whenever any 

debtor entered this place his debt was adjudged, and in 
like manner every person found justice ; every inan«slayer 
deliverance from his adversary ; and every person in fear 
protection.” This place was in existence when Batuta 
visited Delhi in the thirteenth century ; writing of Bal- 
ban he says : He built a house to which he gave the 

nkme of Abode of Safety . . The Sultan was buried in the 

building and I have visited his tomb.” Babar also visited the 
Palace and tomb of Balban ; he does not mention the fort. 
Abdl Pazl was the first authority of importance who magnified 
the palace into a fort, and he has been scrupulously followed by 
all subsequent writers on the subject Amir Khusrau and 
Ibn Batuta describe it as a ‘‘ house.” 

In the year 684 A. H. (1285 A. D.) the eldest son of Bal- 
ban, who was then governor of Multan, fell in battle against the 
Moghals near Lahore. '‘This calamity,” says Barni, " caused 
great and general mourning in Multan. . . From that time 
the deceased Prince was called ‘ the Martyr Prince’ ” [Khan 
Shahid]. The King’s grief was great ; " he held his Court by 
day, but at niglit he poured forth bis cries ot grief, tore his 
garments, and threw dust upon bis head f ’— he was an old 
man with the burden of eighty years on him, — "the reigli 
of Balban now drew to a close, and he gradually sank under 
his sorrow ** in the year 665 Ai H. (1286 A. D.), and was 
buried in the Dar-ul-aman. 

The tomb of Ballon is within a few minutes walk of 
the Qutb Mindr, and about a hundred yards from the ruins of 
a village now Completely deserted. It stands within a ruined 
eaclosure of low and heavy stoae waUs, with small arched 
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openings. At some distance from this are the remains 
of a large enclosure, probably of a sarai, and this I believe 
was the Dd.r-ul-aman. What now remains of the tomb are 
four bare walls, the stone facings of which Lave been re- 
moved, and the walls themselves, as they now stand, are nine 
feet deep piles of rough hewed stones and mortar. The tomb 
of Balban is about twice the size of the tomb of Altamsh ; its 
dome fell in not very long ago, and the debris are scattered over 
the graAj^. The stone sarcopliagus, which once stood 
over the grave, like every thing else that was made of stone in 
the tomb, was removed by the neighbouring villagers, but 
there is no mistaking the site of the grave. The tomb has 
four entrances ; those facing the west and the south are 
smaller than those on the other two sides; and the re- 
mains (»f inscriptions, now hardly legible, may yet be seen 
over the entrances to the east and the weSt. The outer 
corners of the tomb are cut off and recessed ; the square walls 
of the tomb support an octagon on the top, out ot which 
sprang the dome which once covered the grave. Adjoining 
this tomb are the walls of a domeless room, which 
I fancied was a gateway, but which Syud Ahmed Khdn 
calls the grave of Balban’s son, the Martyr Prince. 
This room is much smaller than the tomb of Balban, and 
although there is nothing to indicate the grave, I do not 
think it at all unlikely that the ruined walls belong to a 
tomb. The eastern entrance to this tomb is a roomy arched 
gateway now in danger of settling down; the inner face of this 
arch bears traces of painting. The northern w^all of the tomb 
has no opening in it ; the entrance through the southern 
wall leads into Balbau’s tomb ; the western entrance is still 
in existence. The doors in the western and the southern 
walls are considerably smaller than the main entrance which 
faces the east. 

^ The walls of the smaller courtyard, which belongs to the 
tomb, are still visible in some places, as are also the ruins of 
its small arched masonry gateways ; the ruins of the larger 
enclosure can also be traced, here and there, but they are 
not so abundant as those of the sniaUer one. 

I can find no authorily for the popular opinion that 
Ghids-uddm Balban was the founder of a city of the name of 
Ghiispur, or that that city, had ever acquired the renown or 
importance of Old Delhi, JB^lpkheri, Siri or Tughlaqib^ 
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1%e Fort of Eilokheri. Eilugheri, JEasr Mn’izzi, or 
lf&i& Shshr. — This fort was built by Sultan Kai Qub^d, the 
grandson of Balban, in the village of K.ilokheri in the year 685 
A. H. (1286 A. B.). That Eilokheri was a place of some 
importance, and a royal residence even before the time of 
TTai Qubdd, is evident from the history of MinMj- 
os-Sirdj, who published his Taiaqdt-i-Nnsiii, in the reign 
of Balban. It is related that wlien Nasr-uddin received the 
ambassador of HaUku Khdn, the soldiers formed ^a street 
from the palace of Kushak Sabz to the “ new city of 
Eilugheri, at the royal residence.” 

Kai Qubad, however, raised the city to greater importance. 
He " laid out a beautiful garden at Kilughaii on the banks 
of the Jamna. Thither he retired, with the nobles and 
attendants of his Court, and when it was seen that he had 
resolved upon residing there, the nobles and officers also built 
palaces and dwellings, and taking up their abode there, 
fclugheri became a popular place.”* When Jaldl-uddm 
Firoz Shiih Khilji rebelled and established himself at BahdrpUr, 
Kai Qubad was “ kicked to death in his palace at Kilokheri.” 
Jalal-uddin was, by popular consent enthroned here in 
the year 688 A.U. (1289 A.D.). Not being able to march into 
Delhi, Jdlal-uddm finished the fort of Kai Qubad, made 
Kilokheri his capital and lived in it. In the course of a 
few years, Kilokheri came to be known as Naid, Shahr, 
or New City, and Qil’ah Rki Pithora as Purdna Delhi or 
Old Delhi 


Eu^ak Lai of Jalal-uddin Ehilji.— Syud Ahmed 
Kb&n calls the palace of Jalal-uddin, Kushak L;U or Naid 
Shahr, but I am unable to follow any authority ; nor 
is it historically true, as stated by the Syud, that Naidi, 
Shahr was ever called Naid Delhi. According to Ibn Batuta, 
Jalal-uddin Khilji “ built the palace which bears his name 
but for this statement he alone is responsible, for it is 
not repeated by, any other historian. Nothing remains 
of Kushak Ldl ^yud Ahmed Khdn further states that 
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Jaldl-uddin builta Dalace called Kushak Sabz, and that it 
stood close to Kushak Lai ; but, as he identifies it with the 
^ palace where the son of Jaldl-uddm was enthroned, the 
learned Syud is obviously confounding it with the palace of 
that name in Qifah Eai Pithora. Kushak Ldl was built in 
the year 688 A. H, (1289 A. D.) 


Hauz ’Alai or Hauz Khas. — This magnificent tank, 
covering over 70 acres of land, was built by Sultan ’Alfi-uddin 
Khilji, in the year 695 A. H. (1295 A. D.,) and was 
enclosed by a stone and masonry wall. In the reign 
of Firoz Shah Tughlaq (about 755 A. H. 1354 A. D.) 

it was filled up and there was no water in it. People carried 
on cultivation in it and had dug wells, of which they sold 
the water/* Firoz Shilh cleared it out, so that this great 
tank might again be filled from year to year.’* The repaira| 
then done to the tank were so extensive, that Timiir ascribes 
the tank itself to Firoz Shdh: ‘‘This is a reservoir,” writes 
Timur, “ which was constructed by Sultan Firoz Shdh and is 
faced all round with cement. Each side of that reservoir is 
more than a bow-shot long, and tliere are buildings round it 
This tank is filled by the rains in the rainy season, and 
it supplies the people of the city with water throughout 
the year.’** 

In the year 753 A.H. (1352 A.D.) Firoz Shah built a 
college (Ma'drassa) at the top of this tank.”t Almost the en- 
tire length of the southern side of the Hauz consists of old 
buildings. The Madrassa of Firoz Shdh is a range of low 
masonry rooms, and now partly in the occupation of villagers, 
who use them for the ordinary purposes of a residence. The 
Mutawali ot the Madrassa, Sayyad Yusuf Bin Jamdl died in 
790 A H. (1388 A. D.) and was buried in the court of the 
college. 


Sill or Delhi ’Alai— -According to Syud A hmed Khdn, 
the fort of Sir! was built by ’Ala-uddin Khilji in the year 
703 A. H. (1303 A D.) in or near a yillago of the same 
name. It is about two miles to the north-east of 


♦ Yazdi who copies, and not seldom distorts, Malfuzdt-i-Tim^, calls the Haas 
a wide and deep well, one of the works of Firoz Shih.’* 
t Tarikh-izM^^ak Sh&hU 
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Qil^ah Rai Pithora, and is now the site of the village ot 
Shdhpdr or Shdhd.bad. Old Delhi having twice escaped 
destruction from the hands of Moghal invaders, 'Ala-yddm 
repaired QiFah Rdi Pithora, and built a new fort which he 
called Sfri. As an act of signal revenge, eight thousand 
Moghal skulls were buried in the foundations, or built into the 
walls of the new fortress. The walls of Shi were built of stone 
and masonry, but enough has been written on the splendour of 
the new fort to lead us to believe that it was a place not only 
of military, but probably of architectural importance* In the 
year 948 A. H., (1548 A. D.) the fort of Siri was destroyed 
by Sher Shdh, who used the materials of Ala-uddiifs citadel for 
building his own city, Shergarh, on the banks of the Jumna. 

Timdr thus describes the city of Sm : — It is a round 
city. Its buildings are lofty. They are surrounded by forti- 
fications built of stone and brick, and they are very strong. 
Old Delhi also has a similar fort, but it is larger 
than that of Slri. From the fort of Sfri to that of 
Old Delhi, which is a considerable distance, there runs a 
strong wall, built of stone and cement. . . Sfri has seven 

gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside 
towards Jahanpandh.” Yazdi mentions in his Zaforndmahy 
that from the wall of Sirf on the north-east to the wall of 
Old Delhi on the south-west, a wall has been erected on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahanpandh.” 

Sm was the third capital, in succession, of the Muhammadan 
Empire of Delhi. The Slave kings, with the exception of Kai 
Qubad, the last member of that dynasty, held their court and 
issued their commands from Qirah Rai Pithora ; Jaldl-ud- 
din Khilji completed the city- fortress of Kai Qubdd at Kilo- 
kheri, which was subsequently known as Naia Shahr ; his 
nephew and successor, *Ald-uddin built the fort of Sfrf, which 
continued to be the capital of the empire till the year 1321 
A. D. when Sultan Ghids-uddfn Tughlaq Shdh built a new citjr 
and a citadel which he called Tughlaqdbad. 

General Cunningham questions Burgess, Lewis, Cope 
and Campbeirs identification of the fort of Sfri with the 
citadel around the Qutb.” On Lieutenant Burgess’s 
work, I have nothing to say. Colonel Lewis and Mr. 
Cope have written some very interesting papers on the 
archaeology of Delhi, but they have also been guilty ol 
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some hasty writings on the subject, which do not add to 
their weight as authorities. Mr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, is a precise and instructive writer, for whose 
opinion 1 entertain great respect ; but in the question raised 
by General Cunningham, the credit of sound argument is 
altogether on his side, and an inquiry, which I may be per- 
mitted to say has exhausted all available authorities, leaves 
no doubt in my mind that those who are opposed to him in 
the discussion have completely failed to establish their case. 
1 1 the village of Shdhpur does not mark the site of ancient 
Sm, we must give up all attempts to identify its locality. 

From Timijr and Sharaf-uddi'n Yazdi’s description of the 
three cities which then constituted Delhi, we are led to inter 
that to the north-east of this group was Siri, that to its north- 
west was Dellii — which was larger than Siri ; — and that in its 
middle was Jahdnpanah, which again was much larger than 
Delhi. General Cunningham’s identification of Sir! with 
Shdhpiir has also the support of Muhammadan authorities, 
according to whom Delhi lies to the south-west of Shahpdr ; 
Jahdnpaniih, between Shahpur and Delhi, while Shdhpdr is 
described as being smaller than Delhi. 

The following abstract of all that is historically known 
of Sir! will satisfy the reader that, in the controversy be- 
tween General Cunningham and Mr. Burgess and those who 
follow the latter, General Cunningham has the advantage both 
as regards arguments and facts ; 

1. Siri was a village outside the walls of Qil’ah RiU 
Pithora, and the plains of Siri, like the plains of Hauz R&m', 
were used as encamping grounds. When Kai Qubd,d(687 A. H. 
1287 A. D.) fixed his head quarters at Sin', we are told that 
the right wing of his army was at Tilpat and the left at In- 
drapat ; the centre of an army so encamped would be at 
ghahpiir. It is therefore a perfectly justifiable inference 
that Sfrf was outside Qil’dh M Pithora, and that it was 
between the villages of Indrapat and Tilpat. 

2. Sfri was founded, either as a city or a fort, in 703 A 
H. (1303 A. D.) ; but, before its foundation, that is in 605 
A H (1205 A. D.), there were two rival cities on the right 
b^s of the Jamna, namely. Old Delhi and Naii Shahr. When 
Bukn-uddfn Ibrahim, the cousin of ’Ah-uddfn, was raised to 
the throne in Old Delhi, 'Ala-uddin “ was encamped at Siri. 
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Xhere was no fort of that name at the time, and the reference 
is evidently to “the plains of Sirl”* 

8. In 697 A. H. (1297 A.D.), ’AU-uddin “marched out 
of Delhi with great display and pitched his tent in Siri.” 
The encampment must have been at some distance from 
Delhi ; at all events it could not possibly have been inside that 
city.t 

4. On another occasion, ’Ala-uddin is said to have “ left 
the capital and encamped at SM.” This again refers to Old 
Delhi, and therefore its identity, or any part ot it, with Siri is 
impossible. 

5. Two formidable incursions of the Moghals into nor- 
thern India compelled ’Ala-uddin to repair the old forts of 
Delhi and build a new one. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
had the new fort been built in Old Delhi, it would not have 
been named after Shi. 

If Abul Fazl’s description of Siri is not grossly in- 
accurate, and I have no reason to believe that it is, we 
must set aside the idea that it was built in one well-known 
locality while it bore the name of another 1 If the new fort 
was called Siri, it was certainly not built within the ' walls of 
the city of Edi Pithora. We have already given Tiraiir and 
Yazdi’s accounts of the three cities which their comprised 
Delhi; Ibn Batuta writes of “ four neighbouring cities,” which 
went by the name of Delhi : the first he calls the old city 
built by the idolaters,” and Siri, according to him, was the 
“seat of the Khalifat.” Unless the idolatrous city was twice 
its known size, we must find room for the “ Khalifat” else- 
where than in the city of Kai Pithora. 


Easr Hazar Sathun or the Palace with a Thousands 
pillars.— When ’A14-uddfn Khiljf entrenched himself in Siri, 
in front of the Mogbal encampment, (703 A H., 1303 A. D.), 
he built on the site of his entrenchment a palace of a 
thousand pillars, otherwise known as Kasr Hazar Sathiin. 
According to the usages of the time, the heads of thousands of 


• Barnl 
t Buml 
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Moghals were buried in the foundation and built into the walln 
of the new palace. General Cunningham liasfixedthe locfility of 
this palace inside the western half of the fort of Shdhpur, which^ 
as 1 have already remarked, he identifies with Siri; Mr. Heglar, 
however, has recognised its ruins a short way outside the 
south walls ot it.” 'rinuir confounds it with the Ilaz/ir Sathiin 
of Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, alias Malik Jauna : some of 
the ladies of my harem,” writes the Prince, ‘‘expressed a wish 
to go into the city and see the palace of Hazar Sathiin, which 
Malik Jauna built in the fort called Jalianpanah.” 

The ruins of this palace suggest no idea of the building 
as it once existed. According to Amir Kimsrau, the display 
of plunder from Arangdl by Malik Kafur, a distinguished 
general of 'Ald-uddin Khilji, was “made in front of the Golden 
Palace,” but the Tarikh Flroz Shdhi gives a more detailed 
account of the event, and states that it occurred in the Palace 
ot Hazar Sathun, 

Thirty-five days after the death of 'Ald-uddln Khilji 
(1317 A. D.), Malik Kafdr, the valued counsellor of 
"Ald-uddin, was treacherously murdered by the slaves of ’Aid- 
uddin’s siu cessor, Qutb-uddm Mubdrak Shdh, in his room in 
the palace of Hazar Sathun. 

Ill 1320 A. D., Khusrau Khan’s Hindu followers assas- 
sinated Sultan Qutb-uddin Mubarak Shdh on the terrace of 
this palace, and, a few months later, Khusrau Khdn was exe- 
cuted by the order of Ghids-uddin lughlaq Shdli, “ on the 
very spot where he had killed Qutb-uddin. His head and 
body were thrown from the palace, as he had done with the 
head ot his predecessor.” ^ 

In the same year, Tughlaq Shdh '' seated himself in the 
Hazar Sathun, and in the presence of the assembled nobles, 
wept over the unhappy fate which had befallen Qutb-uddin 
Rnd the other sons ot ’Ala-uddin his patron. 

Such are the historical associations which surround the 
memory ot this famous palace ; of its architectural pretensions, 
we can say nothing beyond what may be conveyed by its 
name. 
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The Toim.b of 'Ala-uddin Khiyi'--''On the 6th of 
iSh|.vv4V D.) towards morning, the 

^jpprp^e of was brought out of the Red Palace of 
and was buried in a tomb in front of Jam’a Masjid.” 
' This is exactly where the grave of 'Al^-uddin is popularly 
believed to be, and where it is also placed by Syud Amed 
Khdn.* Sultan Flroz Shdii Tughlaq, in the list of repairs 
done to ancient buildings by his orders, mentions the follow- 
ing ; Tomb of Sultan 'Ala-uddln : I repaired this, and 
furnished it with sandal wood doors. I repaired the walls 
of the abdar khanah, and the west wall of the mosque which 
is within the college, and 1 also made good the tesselated 
pavement.” 

The grave of A Id-uddfn stands on the southern side of 
a court yard, about 400 feet long and 200 feet wide, the 
western and southern sides of which were finished by Ala- 
uddin^s successor. ThQ northern wall was perhaps never 
finished ; about a fifth of the eastern wall is formed by the 
‘ back wall of Altamsh’s extension of the western wall ot^the 
Masjid Quvvat-ul-lslfim. 

The court yard of the tomb is entered from all sides. Its 
present main entrances are on the east and the west : on the east 
through the wall of Altamsh’s extension already referred to ; 
da the west the entrance is on the continuation of the road 
from the Qutb Mindr to Adham Khan s tomb. The western 
entrance is a Pathan gateway of stone and masonry, and the 
rest of the buildings within the enclosure are of the same mate- 
rials, The arch of the gateway is about 14 feet high and 11 
feet wide, and the masonry wall over it is about 4 feet high ; 
on the right of the spectator, as he faces the gate from inside, 
there is a domed room about 8 feet higher thar> the gateway, 
adjoining which there are three rooms about 14 feet by 11, 
with arched doors. Next to this, there is a second domed 
room a little wider than the first, and apparently a second® 
gateway. On its right there are three rooms like those on its 


* Mr. Beglar believes, tl]iat a “ fine marble tomb-stone at Slrl, yellow with 
ace and exposure, of which the p^ple have no traditions, but which can be no 
^ther than ^Ala-uddin^s tomb,” and that it is recorded in history that *Ala- 
uddfn was buried in Hazarsitun.” This is evidently a mistake ; Syud Ahmed 
Kh4a*f account is iu accord with history.-— See Tarlkh Firoz-SkM, 




left, but the last levelled with the ground. We 

have now finished the western wall of the court yard ; on if»' 
^orth, even the ruins, if any did exist, have disappeared^j ind- 
we now turn to the south. On this side, the wall consiatt^ 
of the ruins of three doihed rooms, the grave of ’Ala-uddlijf ' 
Khilji being in the centre room. The tomb is about 50 feet^ 
long and 32 feet wide ; on either side of it there is a passage 
w^hich divides it from the side rooms, which are half the size 
of the room in the centre. These rooms are domeless ; the 
stone and mortar of the walls are bare, the red sandstone facing 
having been removed years ago. 

Behind these rooms, but forming a part of the tomb, are the 
ruins of a row of flat-roofed rooms, about 24 feet wide and of 
the length of the southern wall of the enclosure. There are 
six niches in the southern wall of these rui^s and a doorway 
in its centre ; in the south eastern wall there are steps which 
conducted the visitor to the top ot the building. The walls of 
the tomb and of the i ooma attached to it, are completely bare. 

The eastern wall of the enclosure is formed by a row of 
three flat roofed rooms with arched doors, corres[)onding with 
those on the west ; adjoining this is a gateway facing the one 
on the opposite side, and tliis, I believe, was the city entrance of 
the tomb. Beyond this is the wall of the western exten- 
sion of the Masjid Quvvat-nl-Islam. On the south-eastern 
outside corner of ’Ala-uddfn s tomb, are the ruins of the 
Masjid which belonged to it. Both the college and the 
Abddr Khdnah, wliich Ffroz Sh(ih says he repaired, were in 
the rooms in the eastern and western walls of the tomb. 

The Fort and City of Tughlaqabad.— Tughlaqdbdd is 
about twelve miles to the south of Modern Delhi. According 
to Syud Ahmed Khdn the building of this fort and city 
was commenced in 721 A. H. (1321 A. D.) and completed in 
!^23 (1323 A. D.)* Fergusson appropriately describes it as 
the gigantic fort of an old Pathan Chief.’* It is an irregular 
half hexagon in shape, with three short sides facing the east, 
west and north, of rather more than three quarters of a mile 

* This was the fourth city which, in succesrsion, became the capital of thf 
empire of Delhi. It is described by Ilm Batuta as one of the four cities which 
constituted Delhi ; the fii’st was Old Delhi or Qil’ah lUi Pithora, the second 
Kilokberi or Nai4 Sbtdir, the third*Siri, and the fourth Tughlaq4b4d. 



j less than four miles. The fort stands 
IpSght surrounded by ravin as, with a piece ©f low. grOuid> 
probably the dry bed ,of 

The walls of the fort are built of .massive blocks ;;Of^^^ 
of extraordinary thickness,, and; , contain two s|b!*e3^ed 
domed rooms. The largest stone Which General Gupningh^^ 
observed was 14 feet in leng^ by 2^ feet 2 inches, and 
1 foot 10 inches in breadth, and must have weighed rather 
more than six tons. 


The rock on the sp^th^ is scarped, fhe Wall© 
above rise to a raeaniw^gh<rb04^ with a parapet pierced 
with low sloping loopholea and crowned with a line of rude 
loophoied stone battlements of 7 feet. Behind this rises 
another wall of 15 feet, the whole height abbye the low 
ground being upwards of 90 feet. In the south-west » angle 
IS the pitadel, which occupies about one-sixth of the area bf 
the fort^ and contains ruiiis of a large palace. The ram- 
parts ar§ raised bn‘ domed rooms, which, General Cunningham 
believes, wens the quarters qf the^ troops garrisoned inr the 
fort. Some of the bastions are still in a fair state of preserv- 
ation, “ The walls slope rapidly inwards, even as much as 
thosje Egyptian buiWingsV But '.the vast size, the great 
strength, and the visible solidity of the whole give to Tugh- 
laqdbad an air of. stern and massive grandeur, ‘ which is 
> striking.’^ ‘' One of the grandest sights 1 ever witnessed/' 
writes Qaptain Archer, of the general appearance ot'Tugh- 
"Idqabdd, and wonders how these enormous blocks of stone 
were fashioned and put up as they are*; while the writer 
in Thornton's Gazetteer believes that ** walls so massive" 
can only be destroyed by an earthquake. 

" The citadel," writes Franklin, is strongly defende^d by 
rtoges of towers and bastions, witliin which wefe the private 
fapartments of tjie emperor ; here, in times of danger he was 
perfectly secure, as the ascent even at this ^ period is winding 
and difficult, the naked rocks form the glacis pf thO place, the 


^ArchcfoU^cal Eeports* 1 VoL, p. 313. 





approaebes to which y^Fs thtis renderl^ almost impraeticabl<t 
At the foot of the citadel is a tank ot cfreat magnitude and 
depth, lined with stone, from which the garrison were sap> 
pUed.” 

The general plan of these ruins, according to Mr. Begi< ! 
lar, suggests a “court-yard surrounded on three, and sometimes 
on all, sides by rows of rooms ; there was only one entrance 
to each such enclosure, and facing the side on which the en« 
trance was, is the hall, an oblong of about 1 5 or 20 feet by 
12 feet wide ; on either side of this were small rooms commu* 
nicating with the hall and with the court-yard. Sometimes, 
the hall had also a range of small rooms at the back ; all the 
rooms are furnished with numerous small arches, but never a 
window opening outwards.” 

The ascent to the main gateway is steep and rocky, and 
now that the ruins of some of the inner rooms, have tumbled 
into the passage which leads to it, it is by no means an agree- 
able undertaking. The gateways are formed “ of masses of 
granite of huge dimensions, hewn out of the rocks at the foot 
of the wall” 

‘ . “ The Fort of Tughlaqdb^d has 13 ^tes, and there are 
three inner gates to the citadel.” According to Syud Ahmed 
Khdn, who follows tradition, there were 56 bastions and 
62 gates in the fort and city of Tughlaqlib&d ; but General 
Cunningham’s statement is decidedly more trustworthy. 

^ “ It contains seven tanks for water, besides the ruins of 

several large buildings, as the Jama Masjid and the Birij 
Mandir.”* 

“ There are three extensive baolis [springs] in perfect 
order ; there are apartments under ground from thnty to 
eighty feet, on a level with large wells or tanks of water 
faced with stone. The emperor’s consist of a suite of eight cir- 
eular rooms with arched roofs and a space of two feet in dia- 
meter at top for the puipose of admitting light. The rooms 
are twenty feet in diameter and were used in thq hot 

* Genenl Cunningham does not give his authority for placing the mins of 
the tower known as Bini Mandir in Tughlaqabdd, For reasons stated in the proper 
|p]aoe, I agree with Syna Ahmed Khin that this tower belonged to Jahinpaahh* 



w^ia&er. . . The third haoHiflsitufttdd near the 
%0re are tanks to eaeh of these ranges of rooms, 40 by 30 
feet in length and breadth, all lined with free stone.”* 

The upper part of the fort is full of ruined houses, while 
the lower appears never to have been fully- inhabited. 


The sense of grandeur, which a distant view of the fort sp 
strongly impresses on the spectator’s mind is not sustained when 
he finds himself within the walls of the fort and amidst its 
piles of ruina The desolation which here surrounds him has 
no special claim to his attention ; he has to walk out of the 
view of the debris of ruined walls and compartments, and once 
more to look at the lofty walls and the commanding height 
of its massive bastions, before he can realise the majestic 
solidity of this magnificent fort. 


Tughlaqabdd belonged to the principality of Balabgarh, 
but it was annexed by the British Government for the compli- 
. city ot its Baja in the rebellion 6f 1857. It is now 
an insignificant Gujar village, the. importance of which is 
entirely due to its ruins, wizam-uddtn Aulfd, the saint ot 
whom we shall have to speak at greater length hereafter, and 
who carried on a secret war against Sultan Ghids-uddin 
Tughlaq Shah, prophecied of this mrt, that it shall 


Either be inhabited bjr Gujars 
Or he abandoned. 

Fdli bate Oujar 
Ydk rahe ujar. 


The Tomb of Ghias-^uddin Tughlaq Shah— Tughlaq 
Shdh was gifted with some originality of character, but with 
great courage and untiring energy. He repulsed four 
Moghal invasions with such slaughter, that for the rest 
of his life he established for mmself the reputation of 
tifling the most successful general of his time. . In 725 A. 
H. (1325 A. D.) while returning from a successful invasion 
of Bengal, , one of the Governors of winch country, Bahddur 


t IVanklin, 
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is was infonoed the sedraqj^ predioti^'‘'o^ eertam 
** wise men and astrologers,” that he would never see Delhi 
again ; “ bat the king replied bj threats against them.” 
Uhief among these offenders was the saint Nizdm*uddm 
AuM, who had long been at war with Tughlaq Shah, and who 
was apparently in league with his son Muhammad Sh&h 
against the king. Tughlaq Sbdh, indignant at the defiant atti> 
tude of the Saint, ordered him to quit Delhi “ Let me but 
reach Delhi,” said Tughlaq Shdh, “ and this fiend priest 
shall be humbled.” When news reached the capital that ) 
Tughlaq Shdh was within a few miles of the place, the fHends 
of Niztlm-uddfn importuned him to leave the city and visit 
Multan. The Saint, however, was not to be intimidated ; 
he had only one answer to all friendly importunities : Deldi 
diir cist — Delhi is still far off.* 


^ When Tughlaq Shah arrived at Afghanpdr, about 
,8ix miles from his capital, he was accommodated Ify his 
son in a temporary wooden palace, built in three^ days, 
“ where,” says Zia-uddfn Bamf, the author of Tarikh-i-Firoz 
i Shdhi, “ the Sultan might stay for the night and take 
f rest, before marching on the following day into the city 
[ with pomp and triumph. The Sultan Tughlaq Shkh arrived, 
I in the afternoon and stopped. The Sultan’s table had been 
Ispread, and be took food ; the nobles came out to wash 
pheir hands. A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon 
l^e earth, and the roof under which the Sultan was 
peated fell down, crushing him and five or six other persons, 
Iso that they died.” Ibn Batuta gives the popular account of 
I the death of Tughlaq Shah, and it is more likelv to be true 
® ^han the story of the “ thunderbolt from the sky.’ After des* 
iribing the construction of the temporary palace, Batutd goes 
m to say, that “ the object with which it was built was this, 
shat it should fall down with a crash when the elephants 
Sbuched it in a certain part The Sultan stopped at this build* 
|g and feasted the people, who afterwards dispersed. His 
^ asked permission to parade the elephants before hinii 
ply accoutred. The Sultan consents. The Sultan's 
P orite son, Mahmiid, was with the king,' when the elephants 








gassed along that side^ the building fell down upon the 
Sultan and his son Mabmtid* The Sultan’s son Muham- 
mad [the heir-apparent] ordered pickaxes and shovels* to 
be brought to dig and seek for his father, but he made 
signs for them not to hurry, and the tools were not brought 
till after sunset Then they began to dig, and they found the 
Sultan, who had bent over his son to save him from death. 
Some assert that Tughlaq Was taken oat dead ; others, on the 
contrary, maintain that he was alive and that an end was 
made of him. He was carried away at night to the tomb 
which he had himself built near the city, called after him 
Tughlaqabd.d, and there he was interred. It was to the 
skilful management of the wazir, Khwaja-i-jahdn, in con- 
structing the edifice which fell upon him, Tughlaq, that he 
owed the position he held with Sultan Muhammad, and the 
partiality which the latter had for him.” 

There is no longer any doubt as to Muhammad Shah s 
complicity in the death of his father ; and the testimony 
of I bn Batuta is about the best evidence it is possible to have 
on the subject. Hardly less convincing are the inferences to 
be drawn from the conduct of Muhammad Shdh and Nizdin- 
uddin Aulil The heir-apparent was a devoted admirer of the 
Saint ; he used to visit Nizam-uddin when the. Auli&, was 
under the influence of ecstatic fits, and it was in one of these 
inspired moments that he got Nizdm-uddin to promise him 
the throne of Delhi. When Muhammad succeeded his 
father Ghias-uddln on the throne, he paid the Saint the most 

E rofound respect ; and when the death of the latter occurred, 
luhammad ** bore his bier on his shoulder.” On the other 
hand, Nizam-uddin was constantly at war with the late king, 
and was sometimes in dread of his life. He also knew that. 
Tughlaq Shdh had heard of his prophecy, and that the king 
would keep his promise to humWe the priest. His assurance 
under the circumstances — expressed in a phrase now household 
words throughout literate Hindusthan — was the result <Tf 
implicit confidence in the success of the conspiracy against the 
life of the king.* Ghias-uddfn Tughlaq Shdh died in Babf. I. 
725 A. H. (1324 A. D.) , 

♦ Even Abtil Fazl, the great Miaister of Akbar, ajprofound advocate of accom- 
plished results, while acquitting Muhammad' Tughlaq ^4h of being the cause of 
nis father^tt death, is ratner disconcei'ted by the facts, that the wooden palace should 
have been put up in such wonderful haste, and that Muhammad Sh4h .should have 
pressed his father to occupy it. 



TSB TOMB or OHUa-tTDSIN TUOBLAQ SHAH. 9fi 

Although Ibn Batuta states that Tughl^ Shah had built 
his own tomb — as he is supposed to have built one at Multan 
while governor of that place — tho better opinion is that the 
tomb at Delhi was the work of Muhammad Shkh, and that 
it wjis built within a year of his father’s death. 

We have already described one Dar-ul-aman — House of 
— where the great Balban lies buried, but the same ho- 
noured appellation was applied to Tughlaq Shah’s tomb and its 
enclosure. Firoz Shdh Tughlaq, the grandson of Ghids-uddln 
Tughlaq, describes it in the following words : “ This is the bed 
and restiiig place of great men. I had new sandal wood 
doors made for it, and over the tombs of these distinguished 
men I had curtains and hangings suspended.” 

The following description of the tomb, I have re- 
produced fi om General Cunningham’s reports, with occasional 
Lldition ; it is situated in the midst of an artificial lake, fed 
by the overflowing of the Hauz Shamsf and by a lot of 
natural drains which flowed into the base of the tort, 
and which at one time must have formed one of its natural 
defences. It is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected with the fortress by a causeway 
600 feet in length, supported on 27 arches. “ In plan, the 
tomb is a square ot 38Heet interior, and 6 4 feet exterior 
dimensions. The outer walls are 38^ feet m height to the 
top of the battlement, with a slojie of 2-333 per foot. At this 
rat© tli0 whole slope is 7^ feet in 38^ feet. T.he walls at 
base are 11^ feet thick, and at top only four feet ; but the 
proioctin«^ mouldings of the interior increase the thickness of 
the wall at the springing ol the dome to about 6 or 7 feet or 
nerhaps more, for I had no means of making measuremente 
so hi«^h up. The diameter of the dome is about 34 feet inside 
and about 44 feet outside, with a height of 20 feet ; the dome 
is ot marble, striped with red stone. The whole height of 
the tomb to the top of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top 
of the pinnacle [which is made of red stone,] about 80 feet. 

“ Each of the four sides has a lofty doorway in the mid- 
le 24 feet in height, with a painted horse shoe arch, fretted 
a the outer edge There is a- small doorway only 6 feet ^ 
iches in width, but of the same form, in the middle otthe 
|oat entrances, the archway being filled with a white mar- 
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ble lattice screen of bold pattern. The decoration of the ex- 
terior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is effected 
by the free use of bands and borders of white marble on the 
large sloping surfaces of red stone. The horse shoe arches 
are of white marble and a broad band of the same goes com- 
pletely round the building at the springing of the arches. 
Another broad band of marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in 
height, goes all round the dome just above its springing. The 
present effect of this mixtare of colours is certainly pleasing, 
but I believe that much of its 'beauty is due to the mellowing 
hand of time, which has softened the crude redness of sand- 
stone as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The 
building itself is in very good order. 

The entrance to the ^outwork of the tomb is a high and 
massive gateway of red sand-stone, which is reached by a flight 
of 32 steps. There are rooms in the enclosure walls, which were 
intended, as we are told, for the accommodation of the poor 
and the angles of the pentagon are supported by towers which 
are surmounted by pavilions. There is a sort of double tower 
in the extreme left angle of the gateway, containing graves 
which have not been identified, but judging from Firoz Shdh 
Tughlaq’s description of the place, it is by no means unlikely 
that they were in existence when Sultan Firoz repaired and 
adorned the tomb. 

Inside the tomb there are three graves : that in the middle 
is undoubtedly the grave of Tughlaq Shdh, but of the two 
others, one on either side of it, it is impossible to speak with 
confidence. The marble monuments which once covered these 
graves, were either removed or destroyed. One of the two 
smaller graves is supposed to belong to Makdiim-at-Jahan, 
the wife of Tughlaq Shdh, and the other to Muhammad Shah 
Tugblaq the son, successor, and murderer of Ghids-uddfn 
Tughlaq Shdh, who died of fever in Sindh in the year 752^ 
A. H. (1351 A.D.) 


* Archmlogical Reports, Vol. I, p. 216, 

“ When the stern old warrior Tughlaq Sh4h (1321) founded the new "Delhi, 
which still bears his name, he built a tomb, not in a garden as was usually the case, 
but in a strongly fortified citadel in the middle of an artificial lake. ^ The slop- 
ing walls and almost E^ptian solidity of this mausoleum, combined with the bold 
and massive towers of 3ie fortifications that surroufid it, form a picture of a war- 
rior’s tomb unrivalled anywhere, and a singular contrast with the elegant and luxu- 
riant garden tombs of the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded.” 
Fergusson. History of Architecture, VoL II., p. 663. 
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If it were necessary to establish what, perhaps, is now 
an admitted position, that the education of Oriental princes 
inever aimed at the formation of character, the career of 
iMuhammad Shdh Tughlaq would be an incontrovertible argu- 
ment in its favour. Accomplished above all his predecessors 
in the empire of Delhi ; surpassed by none of his successors, 
so far as we have the means of judging their accomplish- 
ments, his knowledge of “ arts and sciences” drew the admira- 
ation of men of culture and of students who had made special 
subjects the study ol their lives. But Muhammad Sh&h 
was a wanton, and an unprincipled tyrant ; he was cursed 
vith unbridled passions ; and his reign of ‘26 years was 
‘emarkable for a series of disasters."*^ M^hen political 
troubles and disease put an end tO his career at Tatta, 
the empire was on tlie brink of dismemberment. His 
cousin and successor, tbe amiable but weak prince Firoz^Shdh^ 
Tuo'hlaq, who had witnessed with sorrow the cruelties of 
Muhammad Sbdh, adopted a primitive method for the salvation 
of the deceased king’s soul. According to the Muhammadan 
sacred laws, every offence has a double aspect, viz., in its 
relation first to God and then to man j in the latter ca.se, a 
pardon is believed to reduce some portion of its punishment. 
Actuated by pious and kindly feelings towards his royal cousin, 
and “ under the guidance of the Almighty,” Sultan Firoz Shdh 
obtained “ deeds of satisfaction duly attested by witnesses, 
from “ those who had been deprived of a limb, nose, eye, 
hand or foot’' by his “ lord and patron Muhammad Shkh. 
These records were put into a chest, and buried in the Dar-ul- 
aman at the head of the tomb of the late Sultan, “ in the hope 
that God, in his great clemency, would show mercy to nay 
late friend and patron, and make those persons reconciled to 

him.*' 


. *IbnBat..ta-8deKription of Muhammad’* character, if not very eompl rt^ujj^ 
no meaus uninatructive ; with other «ceutnc quato.^ Muhammad po««««d 
great “ fondness for making presents and shedding blood. 



fS A1)ILABA0 or MBHAMMADABABf; 

'Adilabad or Muhammadabad. —To the south of Tugh- 
laq^tbad are its two pendent forts ; the one built on small rOcks 
on its south-eastern corner is known as Muhammadabdd, after 
Muhammad Shdh Tughlaq, or ’AdiUb&.d from W^7— -just —for 
it was one of Muhammad's weaknesses to consider himselt the 
ideal of a just man. It is strange to notice that, after 
giving him the blackest possible character, Ibn Batuta 
does not hesitate to add, ** in spite of this, he is one who 
exhibits the greatest equity.” The fort to the south west of 
■^ughlaqdbdd is known by such a variety of names as would 
lead one to suppose that it has the advantage of a periodical 
change in its nomenclature : by some it is called the Emperor s 
Fort, by others the Washerman’s Fort or the Eight Fort. 

Both ’ Adilabdd and the second small fort are miniatures 
of Tughlaqdbdd/ having been built in the style of the fort of 
Tughlaq Shdh, with sloping walls, huge blocks of stones, and 
enclosing both a citadel and a city. The circuit of ’Adila- 
hkd does not extend beyond half a mile ; that of the second 
fort is even less. In both forts the citadel is built on an 
elevated position, and commands a suburb enclosed by a line of 
wall. In ’Adil^bdd the main gateway is also the entrance to the 
citadel ; the outer wall encloses the protected suburb” 
which is to the south of the citadel, here it meets the 
eastern wall of the citadel, and is connected with^ughlaqdbdd 
by a double wall along the causeway, which crosses the 
intervening low ground.” In the citadel of this fort was the 
famous palace of Hazar Sathun, the palace^with a thousand 
pillars, being the second building of that name ; the first 
was built by ’Ald-uddm Khilji on the grounds which were 
''afterwards the enclosed suburbs known as Jahdn- 
pandh.” Syud Ahmed Khdn’s descrip tion'^of this Palace is 
hardly correct ; the pillars are said to have been cut out [of 
marble and the building was *' not unlikely three-storeyed 
high.” I prefer, however, Ibn Batuta’s authority who described 
the hall of audience as an immense chamber of a thousand 
columns. These pillars are of varnished wood,^and support a 
wooden roof, painted in the most admirable style.” 

The second fort, though smaller in size, resembles its asso- 
ciated fort in every other respect ; its grounds are covered with 
the ruins of a citadel and of a bazar or cantonment. These 
ruins are interspersed w:ith worked fragments of red sandstone. 





Ja1iaiipanah.--The suburbs of Qirah Kdi Pithora 
grew ia uie reigns of the later Slave Kings of Delhi 
to be the cause of anxiety to the residents of the Fort 
and of interest to the Mewati robbers, who infested 
them daring the weak reign of Kai Qubild. The depre- 
dations of this marauding tribe became a matter for the 
serious consideration of 'Ald-uddfn Khiljf when he came 
to the throne ; and with his usual energy he carried fire 
and sword into the country of Mewat. Girls at the well, 
and water carriers at the Hauz, were constantly assaulted 
by these robbers and stripped of all their clothing, so that 
it was necessary for the gates of the city to be carefully 
yarded after the evening prayer.” When the Moghafa 
invaded Delhi, the outskirts of the city suffered heavily ; 
and after \Ahl-uddm Khiljf had founded Sfrf, the suburbs ol 
, Qirah Rai Pithora spread still further in a south-easterly 
direction, till the opposite boundaries of the two cities became 
conterminous, and the villages of Hauz Rifni, Tiitf Sarai and 
^ Khirki formed the more important links of the connecting 
[cliain. It then occurred to Muhammad Shah Tughlaq tc 
enclose the whole of the suburbs lying between Old Delk 
and Siri— not more for the purpose of protecting them against 
Moghals and Mewaiis than to perpetuate his name as th( 
founder of a new city. In 728 A, H. (1327 A. D.) this tasl 
was accomplished, and the cities of Old Delhi and Sfri wen 
united by two lines of fortifications. The wall on the north 
west is about 2 miles in length, and those on the east anc 
south are two miles and a quarter long, the whole length o 
the three walls being about 5 miles. The north eastern wal 
is irregular and in ruins ; so is the best part of the easten 
wall, which, liowever, is perfectly straight ; the southern wal 
which was also built in a straight line has more than a thin 
of it in ruins. 

• There were thirteen gates in the new city of Jahanpand! 

— exclusive of those which belonged in common to Old Dell 
and- Sfrf. Of these thirteen gates, six were on the nortl 
west, and one of these is named by native historians th 
gate of the Maidan (plain), and according to Yazdf it opene 
towards Hauz KlMs;” it was also called the gate of Hau 
Elhas the rest of the gates were on the south-east 

♦ fwikh-i-lfvbcurak 
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IWQ the latter are known to history itB the Hauz B&nl and 
^e Bardka gates. Within this new enclosure was a famous 
tower known as Biji or Bedi Manzal, of which a description 
is given further on. 

Ibn Batuta describes Jahdnpanah as specially designed 
for the residence of the reigning Sultan of India, Muhammad 
Shah ; he built it, and it was his intention to connect all these 
four cities. (Old Delhi, Sfri, Jahdnpanah and Tughlaqabdd) 
together by one and the same wall. He raised a portion of it, 
but abandoned its completion, in consequence of the enormous 
Expense its erection would have entailed.”^ 

Bni Mandal or Bedi Manzal. — As I have already re- 
marked, General Cunningham seems to be in error when he 
places the ruins of this tower in Tughlaqabild : unless, indeed, 

* After describing Jahanpanah as the seventh fort of Delhi, General Cun- 
ningham proceeds to account for the pithy [native] description of sat-kila bawan 
Darwaza or seven forts and 52 gatea^^ which then comprised Delhi, He enumerates 
the seven forts as follows ; — 

1. Lalkot. 

2. Kai Pith ora, 

3. Siri or Kila Alai. 

4. Tughlaqabad, 

5. Citadel of Tughlaqabad. 

6. Adilabad. 

7. Jahanpanah.” 

!He makes up the “ 52 gates” by allotting 
3 to Lalkot^ 

10 to Kai Pithora^s fort. 

7 to Siri. 

23 to Jahanpanah. 

13 to lughlaqabad. 

3 to citadel of Tughlaqabad. 

2 to ^Adilabad. 

52 Total number of gates. 

The natives, however, regard their familiar phrase Sat Kxla Bawan Darwaza"' 
as more suggestive of the gi-audeur of Old Delhi, than a description of the then exis-, 
ting state of that city. Similar phrases, which have had currency elsewhere, make 
me oelieve that the popular explanation of this description is correct. Besides, 
both Finch and de Laet give Delhi “ nine” instead of “ seven forts,” and this I sup- 
pose was probably the case, for General Cunningham has left out of his list both 
Kilokheri and Ghidsptir, which the natives believe were fortified cities, and has 
included Lalkot of which they appear to know nothing. 

Again, native historians allot ‘‘ 62 gates and 56 bastions” to Tughlaqabad alone, 
but although I have rejected this account and preferred that of General Cunning- 
ham, w’hich gives only 16 gates to the city and Fort of Tughlaq Bhdh, I see no reason 
why he should not include in his account the second small fort near Tughlaqablid, 
as one of the Forts of Delhi, and its gates as some of th^ gal^s pf that city. 



Py Binf Mandir he refers to some building, the history 
p which I have not been able to ascertain.* ’Abdul Haq Mu- 
ixaddls, a man of considerable reputation as a philosopher 
and divine in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, the author 
of Alchbdr-ul-Akhiar, — a history of Muhammadan saints, — ^who 
lived in Delhi, and died there in the year 1052 A. H. (1642 
A. D.) describes BijiMandal as a tower of Jahdnpanah, and 
states that Shaikh Hasan Td-her, a pious man who visited 
Delhi in the reign of Sekandar Lodi, resided here by the order 
of tlie king. When Tdher died in 909 A. H. ^1503 A. D.), he 
was buried outside tins tower in Jahanpaniih ; and the group 
of graves in its neighbourhood belongs to members of his 
family who settled in Delhi. 

The tower stands on a high mound, faced with stone and 
masonry, about 83 feet from the ground, with steps leading to 
its top ; the steps and the masonry sides of tho mound have 
suffered much from the effects of time. This terrace is sur- 
mounted by a roofless octagonal room over which, Syud 
Ahmed Khan is of opinion, though I have not been able 
to satisfy myself of its correctness, there was a twelve- 
doored room whence tho king reviewed his troops. The room 
now in existence has four doors ; it is built of stone and 
masonry, and the corners are protected with red sandstone. 
It is 20 feet high and about 38 feet square ; the walls 
slope downward to the base, where they gain in width about 
4 feet in a height of 20 feet. 

Not far from the grounds of this tower is a domed pavi- 
lion, about 37 feet high and 50 feet square. It is built of 
stone and masonry, and is in very fair order. 

There is a wall-mosque close to the grave-yard. The 
whole place has an air of desolation which its neighbourhood 
to the village of Begampur has not changed. I cannot quite 
Understand the object of a building like the tower of Byf 
Mandal, and Syud Ahmed Kh5,n gives us no authority for his 
opinion that it was used as a royal stand on gala occasions. 

^thpalah — This bund for regulating the force of a 
gtream which ran through Jahdnpanah was built in the eastern 



♦ ArchaoCogical Vol. I, page 213. 
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w?iii of that city by Muhammad Shdh Tuglilaq, in the year 
727 A. H. (1326 A. D.). The bund consists of seven stone 
and masonry arches about 38 feet high ; the three centre 
arches are 11 feet, and the rest are 9 feet wide ; the bund 
itself is 177 feet long and each of its two flanking towers 
is 39 feet wide, which together gives the whole building a 
width of 255 feet. 

The towers have the appearance of Pathan gateways ; 
they are 39 feet wide, 47 feet long, and a little over 20 feet 
high ; there is a small octagonal room in each corner of the 
tower, and between these rooms there is an arched recess, the 
arch in the eastern wall has a 7 feet wide entrance in its centre. 
This door is covered by a gateway, about 16 feet wide with 
arched recesses in its side walls. Each of the towers on the 
corners of the bund, has a level piece of ground in front, 
about 57 feet square. This is the level of the top of the bund, 
and it is about 64 feet from the level of the ground. Over 
the seven arches of the bund there are seven other arches 
which are 14 feet high and 11 feet wide. 

Almost on a level with the ground and on either side of 
the bund, there are arched openings which contain steps lead- 
ing to the top of the building. 

Tri-weekly fairs are held here in the month of October, 
viz.,, on Sundays, I'uesdays, and Saturdays, till the celebration 
of the festival of Dewalf. 


The tomb of Nizam-uddin Aulia — There were Mu- 
hammadan saints in India who are still reckoned as superior to 
Nizdm-uddin in piety and in the secret knowledge of the 
future” ; but none equalled him in the hold he acquired on 
such varied classes of his co-religionists. Of his own frater- 
nity, the well known Chistis, there are three names beforeo 
whom royalty has humbled itself, and which still hold a 
place in the daily thoughts and feelings of thousands 
of believers. The first being that of M'uin-uddin, the founder 
of the Chisti sect in India, who has made the place 
of his burial famous as the Sacred Ajmer then comes 
that of his friend and successor, Qutb Sdhib, who has given 
his name to all that is interesting in the ruins of Mahraulf 
and its environs ; and the third, but not the least, that of ^ 






disciple of Q und a worker of miracles, 

famous Farid-uddid Shakr GanJ of P4k Patan, who con- 
ferred the gift of divination on Shaikh Nizkm**uddfn Aulii. 
Last, but in manjr respects the greatest; of the more renowned 
Chistl saints was NizS-ha-uddm, who combined the piety ^ 
of a saint with what, in those days, was considered the wisdom 
of a politician. His knowledge of human nature was .not 
derived from the study of books ; it was the result of ex- 
periences of human life acquired under favorable circumstances. 
This experience earned for him many a dubious compliment ; 
from some of possessing a knowledge of sorcery, and from 
others of being a member of the Secret Society of the Assassins 
of Kho’msan, while, according to Colonel Sleeman, at times a 
somewhat precipitate thinker, he was the organiser of Thag- 
gism in India. He had the advantage of being all things to cdl 
men ; he was the friend of 'Ala-uddiii Khilji and Muhamnaad 
Shdh Tughlaq, both of whom succeeded to the throne of. 
Delhi ; the first after the murder of his uncle, and the second * 
after that of his father. Ho appears to have learpt in one of 
his ecstatic fits the exact time of the death of JaUl-uddfn Firo^ 
Sbdh Khilji, and declared it to his bewildered disciples whed 
it occurred at Manikpiir ; of the death of Tughlaq Shdh, he 
iho seems to have acquired a prophetic knowledge, and he 
rave his friends to understand that the King would never see 
Delhi again ; this prophecy cgime to pass, and the King was 
killed at Afghanpdr within four miles of Tughlaqdbka, In 
ro3 A, H. (1303 A. D*) when tho Moghms invaded the 
territories ot 'Ald-uddm Khilji, the prayers of Nizdm-uddln 
lispersed them ; it is generally believed, however, that his 
emissaries had assassinated the Moghal chiefs in their tente. 

Among his less noble but perhaps more valued friends/ 
Jizdm-uddm reckoned the well-known recluse Sayyad 
dahraiid Behar, the renowned saint. Cbirdgh Delhi, and 
tljo courtly and gifted poet Khusrau. While living, he drew "" 
the pious allegiance of eager multitudes, and after his death/ 
down to the very date of our description, pilgrimages are made 
to his tonab from all parts of India, and miracles are still 
worked there for the belieying.^'*^ 

♦ Oneof the Aroiraof the Court of Akbar, Husain-uddin, suddenly changed 
his mind, and though a yonnff man, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resi^ the service, ana live as faqir at the tomb of NMm-uddin Aiilii in Delhi, 
Akbar permitted bis remgnation. Husain lived for thirty years as an ascetic in 
|^>elhi.” Blochinann’^ Yoh I, p. 441. 
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When Niz&m-uddin first arrived in Delhi, he settled in the 
then well-known village of Ghidspiir ; his house is still in 
a very fair state of preservation, and forms part of the 
south-eastern enclosure wall of the tomb Humdyiin. 

Nizdm-uddin was born in the year 633 A. H. (1232 A. 
Ds) and died at sunrise on Wednesday, the 18th of !^bi’. II. 
in the .year 725 A. 11. (1324 A, D.). Ibn Batuta calls 
him Nizdm-uddin Baddoni, and states that he was often visit- 
ed by Muhammad Shdh Tughlaq, and that the saint “ in one 
of his inspired fits gave him the throne of Delhi.” 

‘ Nizdm-uddln was buried in the small enclosed village 
which bears his name, near the Chabutrah Yardni, the 
platform of friends, where he used ' to discourse' with 
his disciples, and friend, and where the ashes of Amir 

Khusrau, one whom he loved best, share with him the 

Sacred ground. Since it was honoured with the bones of 
this holy man, the little village has been selected as the 
last resting place of an Emperor, who "bad tasted most 
of the adversities which accompany a crown ; of generals 

not unknown to glory even when success was won only 

under the royal prestige ; of queens, princes and princesses 
not more known to fame than to misfortune. While 
silence surrounds the graves of the men and women 
of quality, the tomb of the saint,, who is suspected of com- 
plicity in at least one murder, is attended by pious men 
who chaunt sacred hymns and read holy books within its vene- 
rated walls. 

The village of Niz^^m-udd^n is within five miles of Modern 
Delhi; it is entered by a lofty stone and masonry gate- 
way, on either side of which there are rooms now occupied 
as a school. On the right of the visitor, as he enters the 
•village, is the mausoleum known as the Chausat Khambah ; 
further on, still on his right, are the graves of the 
queens, the daughters and nieces of Akbar II. Turning 
to his left, the visitor arrives at a low gateway through 
which he enters a stone paved enclosure about 60 feet square ; 
on his left, is a room now occupied as a school with a grave in 
it, and on his right id the tomb of Khusrau. On the north of 
this court is another walled enclosure, paved with marble, 
wMoh contains the tomb of Nizdm-uddln. This enclosure is 
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about 48^ yards long and 19^ yards broad, and within its 
walls are the graves of Jahanard. Begam, Muhammad 
Shah and Mirza Jahiingir, and the mosque kno^m 
as Jamda’th Khanah. If is entered by a small 
square door in its northern wall ; about 20 yards 
from this is the tomb of Nizam-uddin which is about 30 
feet square, with five arched openings on each side, supported 
by 20 marble pillars. A six feet wide verandah surrounds the 
room which contains the grave ; this room is 18 feet square* 4 
has only one door, and its sides admit light through 
windows of marble lattice work, the frames of which 
are made of red stone. The pavement round the grave is 
of marble ; the arched openings of the verandahs are 
protected by deep sandstone ledges or weathering, and 
are covered with red cotton while the windows 

of the room are covered wdth pardahs of red-cloth. The tomb 
is surmounted by a white marble dome ornamented with 
vertical stripes of black marble, and a copper gilt pinnacle ; 
on the four corners of the tomb there are small marble dome 
pavilions with pinnacles of the same materials. Between these 
pavilions the roof is protected by a parapet wall which con- 
sists of solid masonry domes, about 20 inches high, with smaU 
gilt pinnacles ; underneath these domes are small arcadei^ ^; 
the open spaces being about 20 inches high ; the domes and tilP' 
arcades together stand on a dwarf wall about 2 feet higl^ 
the three together forming a wall about 6 feet high aha 
18 feet from the ground. 

On a cloudy day the light in the room is not sufficient 
to shew the walls and the grave to advantage. At the head 
of the grave the wall contains three screens of marble lattice 
work, the centre screen being larger than those on its 
sides ; in the centre of the western wall there is an arched 
recess ornamented with gilt work which officiates for 
^he ordinary wall-mosque, and on either side of it light and 
air are admitted through a lattice screem In the eastern .wall 
there are three such screens, the centre one being lai^r than 
those on its sidea In the centre of the southern wall is a door 
which admits the visitor into the room, and on either side 
of it there is a marble screen. 

A cotton canopy hangs over the grave, and plated glass 
balls are suspended round it as ornaments. Ibe grave is 
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enclosed by a wooden railing, about 2 feet high and about 
3 feet from the walls of the room; at the corners of this 
railing are wooden staves, about lO feet high, which support 
the canopy already described. The canopy is about 7 feet 
wide and about 10 feet long, and is lined with red cloth 
printed with gold. 

At the head of the grave a Qoran is kept open on a 
stool, and behind this is a slab of marble let into the latticed 
screen which bears an inscription in embossed gilt letters. 
The inner pillars of the room are made of red stone ; and the 
inner face of the lattice screens are ornamented with gold 
and colour. 

The history of the tomb may be thus shortly told. 
The grave was originally in a room with walls of lattice 
work surmounted by a masonry dome ; Ffroz Shiih Tugh- 
laq ornamented the inside of the tomb : “ I also repaired 
the doors of the dome and the lattice work of the tomb 
of Shaikh-ul-Isld,m Nizam-ul-haqwa-din, which were made 
of sandal wood. I hung up the golden cups with chains 
of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, for before this there was none.”* In 970 
A. H. (1562 A. D.) Sayyad Farid Khdn put up the 
marble screens under the dome, and a marble slab, with 
an inscription containing a chronogram, at the head of 
the grave. t In the reign of Jahangir (1017 A. H. 1608 
A.D.) Farid Khan, better known as Murtaza Khan, made an 
offering to the grave of a curtain inlaid with mother-o’-pearl 


♦ FuMdt-i-Flroz Shdhl. 

t English translation of the inscription : — 

There is no God but God, and Muhammad is his prophet. 

[God be] praised ! this mausoleum of the Lord, [Ni^in-uddin] who listens tt 
the prayers of all— 

He resolved to build [who is] a Kh&n of the dignity of the sky ; 

The glory of the Sun of [noble] descent; the star of the height of honour ; 

A Sayyad of exalted blood [and] a lord of the firmament of respeotfibility ; 

The cause of this [mausoleum] was a Hkshmi [a Sayyad, i. e., Nizim-uddin] 
the builder of it was [also] a H4shmi ; 

He in whose age [the beauties of] the language acquired strength. 

When to [diseorer] the date of this building I turned my thought, 

The pen of knowledge wrote : Th^ lord of all, (QabUgahe khis-o-W) 

O Faredtin turn your face to hismau.Holeum with truth [in youi heart] 

That by the mercies of the Saint your ways may be right. 

Writer : Hpsen Ahmad ChisU. 
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which also contained an inscription.* In 1063 A. H. 
(1652 A. D.) Khalll-ullah Khdn, a noble of the Court of 
Shdh Jahan, built a verandah of red sand-stone pillars round 
the grave and put up inscriptions over two of its arches.t 

In 1169 A. H. (1755 A. D.) Alamgir I L put up 
inscriptions on raarble inside the dome ; in 1223 A. H. 
(1808 A. D.) Nawab Ahmad Baksh Khdn of Firozpiir, 
replaced the red sand-stone pillars of the verandah with pillars 
of marble ; in 1236 A. H. (1820 A. D.) Faiz-ullah Khdn 
Bangash covered the ceiling of the verandah with copper 
gilt and ornamented it with blue enamel. In the year 1239 
A. H. (1823 A. D.) Akbar II. removed the masonry dome 
and replaced it with one of marble, topped with a copper 
gilt pinnacle. 

The anniversary of the death of Nizdm-uddm and the 
first day of spring are observed here with great pomp and 
ceremony. 




* English translation of the inscription 

The Shaikh of Delhi, Niz4m fuddinjaud two Farfds, 

Who nnide for him all that [is required] in this world and in the next ; 

One Farid [K him] gave him [a] transitory building, 

The other Farid [Shakr-ganjJ made for [him] an everlasting residence ; 

Murtazd Khdn, over his grave, 

Built a dome [lofty] as the sky. 

A blue cloud rose from the earth, 

And a peerless pear [it] dropt into the [oyster] shell. 

On the earth his square built Kd’bah 

Has thrown open four doors [for worship] on its four sides ; 

The roof over his sacred grave 

Has done for the earth the work of a high firmament ; 

The sky itself, within its four walla. 

Four times spontaneously repeated the tahhir [God is great]. 

Who ever turned his face away from his house [the grave], 

Has turned his back on the Great Kdbah ; 

Who ever in devotion has turned his face towards it, 

Has made his face as clear as a clear glass ; 

If you are the sweeper of this house, 

You may do the work of a hundred Messiahs. 

When 1 searched for the date of this building. 

Thought put [into ray heart the words] : The dome of the Shaikh. 

May the honour of the builder of this tomb be increased. 

By him who built the seven green terraces [of Heaven.] 

t In the reign of the Exalted Majesty, S4hib Qir4n SAni [Shdh Jahdn.] 

The worst of men, Khalll-ullah KhAn, son of the noble [and], of [the blood of] 
Hasan, N’amath-alAhl 

“ Governor of ShAjahanAbAd ; in the year 1063 [A, H.] this building was 
erected round this glorious mausoleum.’’ 
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The Tottil} of Jahanara Begam.."— Within the court 
of Nizdm-uddm’s tomb there are three marble Inonuments, 
each enclosed by four walls of marble screens. The monument 
near the gate-way is that of MirzA Jahdngir, a prince of royal 
blood ; opposite to it is that of Muhammad Shdh, em- 
peror of Delhi ; and on its rear is that of Jahdnara 
Begam, the tavorite daughter of Shah Jahan. Jahdndrd, 
Muhammad Shah, and Mirza Jahangir illustrate three 
different epochs in the history of the Moghal dynasty : 
Jahandrd saw the Moghal empire in the zenith of its glory, 
and when she was gathered unto her fathers, its 
decline had set in ; in the reign of Muhammad Shdh, 
the invasion of India by Nddir Shdh sealed the fate of 
Moghal ascendancy in India ; and when Mlrzd Jahangir took 
part in the public affairs of the king of Delhi, the authority 
of the king was exercised under a protectorate, its glories 
had departed, and the titular empire was precipitating to its 
disgraceful close. 

The events oi Jahandrd’s life, such as they are, 
have suffered on the one hand from sentiment which 
adorns her with every virtue that a woman possesses f 
and on the other by the court-tattle of Bernier which 
I need not repeat here. Enough, however, is known of 
her life to attach a melancholy interest to the grave of 
the unfortunate Princess. When Aurangzeb practically 
deposed his father, after defeating his eldest brother, 
Ddra Sheko, his two sisters, Jahan^rd and Riishanard, divid- 
ed . their sympathies between their ill-fated father and 
their successful brother. Aurangzeb detained Shdh Jahan 
a prisoner at Agra, and Jahandrd shared with her father 
his life-long captivity ; on the other hand, Rushanard was 
staunch to the cause of Aurangzeb ; she advised him to avoid 
the court of Shah Jahan, advocated the capital punishment of 
her captive brother, Dara Sheko, and shared with her more 
fortunate brother his long term of success. Jahdndra was re- 
markable for wit and beauty, as well as for those gentler quali- 
ti^ which in a woman recommend themselves to the regard 
and respect of the sterner sex. She hated Aurangzeb with 
all the energy of a warm nature, and she seldom failed to 
give expression to her feelings. Aurangzeb resented the insult, 
and partially disestablished some of her religious endowments. 
Shdh Jahan died in 1076 A. H. (1665 A. D.) ; five years later 
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died Rushandrd ; and sixteen years after the death of her 
father, Jahdndrd died in Delhi (1092 A. ft., 1681 A. D.). It is 
doubtful whether she left Agfra by the order of Aurangzeb or 
ot her own accord ; but with some writers, Aurangzeb’s un- 
popularity is sufhcient to suggest a cause which would blacken 
his character. 

Jah4nara built her tomb in her life time ; her grave is 
covered by . a casket-shaped marble monument, fami- 
liar to English tourists. It is ornamented with embossed 
traceries ; “ and is hollow at the top and exposed to the 
sky — the hollow is filled with earth covered with green grass.” 
The grave is inside an enclosure of four marble walls, about 16 
feet by 12 feet, and over 8 feet high ; there is onlj one 
entrance to the enclosure, and the folds of the door are made of 
wood. Each of the walls consists of three panels, covered with 
marble screens of lattice work ; the wall containing the 
door has only two panels, the door itself occupying the place 
of the centre one. 1 he top of the walls is ornamented 
with a perforated marble balustrade, but of this ornament 
only a small piece is left on one of the walls. The four angles 
of the enclosure w'ere surmounted by small marble minarets; 
out of which two ate down and only two in existence. 

The grave of Jahanara is in the centre of the small marble 
court ; at its head is a narrow slab of marble about 6 feet high, 
which bears an inscription which English travellers have invari- 
ably misrepresented in some important particular. The monu- 
ment bears no inscription ; the inscription is on the head- 
stone and is inlaid with letters of black marble. The 
inscription, some verses of which are believed to have been 
written by the Begam herself, is to the lollowing effect : “ Let 
nothing but the green [grass] conceal my grave. T'be grass is 
the best covering for the tombs of the poor in spirit; the 
jjumble, the transitory Jahanard., the disciple of the holy men 
of Chist ; the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jahan ; may 
God illuminate his intentions. In the year 1093.” 

On the right of the grave of Jahanrira is that of Mfrza Nfli, 
the son of the Emperor Shdh ’Alam, and on its left that of 
Jamdl-ul-nissa, the daughter of Akbar II. 
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The Tomb of Muhammad Shah, —Few reigas have 
proved so disastrous to the Moghal Empire in India as that 
of Muhammad Shah, and the decline which had set in on 
the death of Aurangzeb, reached its climax in the reign of this 
emperor. Muhammad Shdh ascended the throne amidst 
the troubles of a wide spread rebellion : feudatories threw 
off their allegiance ; fresh disturbances arose where even a 
murmur of discontent had not been heard- before, but the 
crowning calamity came with the invasion of India by Nddir 
Shdh. Even the semblance of suzerainty was now des- 
troyed, and the massacre of Delhi announced to the Indian 
world the political death of the Moghal empire. Muham- 
mad Shdh acknowledged the independence of more success- 
ful rebels than had fallen to the lot of any of his pre- 
decessors ; but his greatest affliction was to accompany 
Nadir Shdh to his capital, to practise forced hospitality 
to a hated guest, and after witnessing the massacre of Delhi 
to accept at the hands of his ruthless conqueror the sad satis- 
faction, that the city was spared for the sake of Prince 
Muhammad.*^ Hardly less galling to his pride was it to 
amuse his unwelcome guest with slavish attention, to give 
a daughter in marriage to his sou, to recite poetry in his 
presence, and regret the departure which he could not 
hasten. Muhammad Shdh survived this, the greatest 
disaster of his reign, fully eight years, and after his death, his 
remains were brought to the village of Nizam-uddm that 
they may rest close to those of the saint. 

The marble enclosure of this tomb is an oblong of 20 feet 
by 16 feet ; the walls are a little over 8 feet high and its 
four corners are ornamented with small marble minarets ; 
the door and the panel opposite to it are also surmounted 
with the same style of ornament. The walls consist of panels 
of marble lattice work, and in the middle panel of the front 
wall is the door with folds of marble. The long sides of thv 5 
enclosure have five and the short sides have three panels 
each ; the screens are 5 feet long and 4 feet wide. 

The large grave within the enclosure is that of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shdh ; on its right is the grave of His 
wife, Nawab Sdhibah Mahal, and at the foot of the latter 
that of the wife of Nddir Shdh’s son, and on its right that 
of her infant daughter. 
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aDknown princes of the Timur dynasty rest beside 
Uieir better known but more unfortunate relatives. 

This tomb was built in the life time of Muhammad 
Shdh. 


The Tomb of Mirza Jahangir.— The third marble enclo- 
sure contains the grave of Mirza Jahiingir, the son of Akbar 
II ; a dissipated and turbulent youth, who was long treated 
with extreme indulgence by our Government, but whose overt 
act of rebellion in 1808 rendered his removal to Allahabad a 
matter of urgent necessity. This enclosure is about 4^ feet 
from the ground ; it is an oblong of 20 feet by 16 feet, and is 
reached by a flight of four marble steps. It is entered 
through a marble door, the marble folds of which are 
covered with exquisitely worked fancy patterns. In the 
wall opposite to the door is a corresponding opening. 
On the corners of the enclosure, and on either side of the 
doors, are small marble minarets. There are four graves 
within this tomb; the one nearest to the wall is that 
of Prince Bdbar; next to this grave is that of Mirzk 
Jahangir, the monument over which is decorated with leaves 
and flowers beautifully chiselled. The monument, as may 
be noticed by anybody accustomed to such memorials, 
belonged to the grave of a woman, but it was put over 
the remains of the Prince on a dispensation being granted 
for the purpose by Muhammadan lawyers. Jahdngfr died at 
Allahabad ; his body was removed to Delhi and buried- here 
in the year 1248 a. H. (1832 A D.) by Nawab Mumttlz 
Mahal, the mother of Jahdngir, who built this tomb over it. 


,, Jama’ath Ehanah, or the Mosque of Nizam-uddin.— 
Almost the whole of the western side ot the enclosure of 
Nizdm-uddi'n’s tomb, is formed by the Masjid known as 
Jama’ath Elhfinah. It was built by Firoz Shdh Tughlaq and 
probably in the year 754 A. H. (1353 A. D.) as stated by 
l^ud Ahmed Ehdn. It is a fine specimen of the “ severe style” 
01 Pathan architecture of which the number, round and about 
mihi, is not snudL The mosque, which is built throughout of 
IM sand-stone, is about 94 feet long, 64 feet wide, and 
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&et more to the top of tbe centre dome. The ride dwnfla 
6 feet from tfa^roof of the mosque. The body of tire 
mosque consists orlhree rooms ; fhe centre room, vhich su^ 
ports a lo'W dome about 52 feet in diameter, is about 5i feet 
lon'g from E. to W., and 46 feet broad from N.' to S. ; 
the side rooms, which are covered with two domes each, 
‘are about 54 feet long from E. to W., and 20 feet 
broad from N. to §. The domes ure built of stone 
and masonry, and are covered with plaster, the inside being 
faced with red pand-stone. The centre room of the mosque 
is entered through an arched gateway about 15 feet high; 
from the floor about two-thirds of the entrances of the side 
rooms are covered with red sand-stone lattice screens, in the 
centre of which are the doors. The main entrance to Ae 
mosqtfe is differently constructed ; the recessed arch itself is 
covered with a screen of red sand-stone lattice work containing 
a wide door-way. On either side of this door is an arched 
Vindow covered with stone lattice work, which admits light 
and air into the rooms of the mosque ; to the right of the 
southern window' is an inscription whi-'H gives the date of 
Nizdm uddin’s death ; but it is comparatively modern and 
possesses no historical value. The roof of the mosque is pro- 
tected by spear head stone ornaments instead of the more 
common battlemeuted parapet. 

Three lofty arched recesses in the inner western wall of 
the building point to the sacred side to which prayers are 
ofi^qd ; they are built entirely of red sand-stone ; the pulpit 
etands between the centre arch and the arch on its leflk 
'The bands round the arches are ornamented with inscriptions 
o&em the Qordn. From the centre of the middle dome hangs 
an inverted cup held by a thin chain. The cup is supposed 
to be made of gold, but for this statement 1 am unable to 
vouch. 


The Spring or Baoli of Nizam-nddin. —Walking out 
of the enclosure of Nizdm-uddm’s tomb through a doorm its 
northern wall, the visitor enters another enclosure witi^ 
which this spring is situated. The building of this B^olf 
Kras the eatise of the troubles of Nizdm-uddfa with Qhiis- 
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itSM tugblaq Sb«k While the Bmperor was torcmg on 
tbe works of his fort, the saint was providing pure water 
for his neighbours. The Emperor having prohibited the 
workmen from going to Nizam-uddln during the day, 
they worked for him at night ; the Emperor then prohibit- 
ed the sale of oil to Nizdmruddin, but the workmen found 
water answer their purpose equally well. Nizam-uddln went 
with his complaint to another local worthy : Sayyad Mah- 
miid Beh^r. The Sayyad listened to Nizam-uddln as he 
worked away at a mud-wall which he was then building 
Angered by the story of persecution he had heard, Mahmiid 
Behar levelled the mud-wall to the ground, exclaiming at 
the same time: ** I have destroyed his Empire/’ 

The spring was finished in the year 721 A. H. ^ (1321 
A. D.), and Nizdm-uddln blessed its water and it^ is still 
supposed to work wonderful cures.” The spring is about 
180 feet long and 120 feet wide; it is enclosed by heavy 
and lofty stone * and mortar walls on the south, east 
and west ; the steps being on the north. These steps are sup- 
posed to go down to the very bottom of the spring, but 
very seldom more than 40 of them are above the water. 
On the walls of the spring, buildings have been con- 
structed at different times ; on its southern and eastern 
sides there are low and narrow arcaded passages and roonx^ 
In the year 781 A. H. (1379 A. D.) Muhammad Mariif, son of 
Wahid-uddin, built the southern arcade. On the. west of 
the spring are certain tombs ; from the tops of the sur- 
rounding buildings, trained swimmers plunge into the water of 
the spring — a drop fully of 60 feet — for a small consideration. 

The Tomb of Amir Khusrau.—Abiil Hasan, better 
known by bis nom de plume of Amir Khusrau, by far the 
greatest Muhammadan poet of India, lies buried within a few 
faces of the grave of the friend he loved best. In the* outer 
enclosure of Nizim-uddin’s tomb is the last resting pla^ 
of the most i^erished of his disciples : the Peerle^sf 
Khusrau, the ^l^prr^Mgued Parrot,” ♦ the favorite 
Kingi^ the friend of pious men and philosophers, aM 
the admiration of his contemporaries. Although the 


e 8a«|]M la sa laieripkiioa onisid* hb tomb. 






shadow of four hundred years surrounds his tomb, ^'his popu* 
lar songs are still the most popular ; and he is one of the far 
Vored few who live through ages in the every day thoughts 
and feelings of many millions.’** 


Khusrau was born in India but of Turki parents, and 
while yet a boy he became a disciple of the saint Nizkm-uddm 
AulM. He entered the service of Sultan Balban as an 
attendant on his son, then Governor of Multan. . On the Khil- 
jls coming to power, Sultan Jalal-uddin Firoz Shdh appoint- 
ed Khusrau an Amir of his Court, and Khusrau con- 
tinued to enjoy tK^e favor and confidence of his successors till 
the overthrow of the Khiljis, and the rise of the Tughlaqs. Al- 
though bitterly hostile to Nizdin-uddin and the Chistf frater- 
nity, Ghias-uddin Tughlaq Shah extended his patronage 
to Khusrau, and conferred on him honors and emoluments 
vhich must have amused his persecuted master. When 
Muhammad Shah succeeded to the throne of Delhi, Khus- 
rau’s good fortune rose higher than ever. The King was 
lavish in his attentions to Khusrau; he put Khusrau in charge 
of the royal library and took him to Bengal as a favorite 
companion. While present with the Court at Lakhnauti, 
Khii^au heard of the death of Nizam-uddin at Delhi ; this 
news struck him down; he sold all he had, and travelled to 
Delhi in a state of great mental distraction. On his arrival 
ther% his friends, am^ng whom the most notable was the 
famous Nasir-uddln Chiragh Delhi, tried to console him, 
but Khusrau gave himself up to despair. It is related that he 
robed himself in a suit of black, and for six long months he sat 
* beside and watched the grave of Nizam-uddin, until the 
morning of the 29th of Ziqad, 725 A. H. (1324 A. D.) when 
death rele^ed him from all his troubles. 

' ' Hie friends, remembering the often expressed wish of the 
Anlifi. i^t ^hnsrau should be buried beside him, proposed to 
carry it out, and a place was appointed for the purpose on the* 
right of Nizdpa-nddfn’s grave. It so happened, however, 
that atUong the Amirs then in power at Delhi was a eunuch, 
a disciple of Ni^m-uddin, who resented the intended burial 
of Khusrau in such close proximity to the grave of the !a.uM 
as an iusalt ter the memory of the saint Khusrau was, 
therefoi^, huriad in the Chabutrih YAritnl, where Nizdm-uddin 
used to converse n^th his friends and favorite disciples. 






IHB TOMB Olr AMIR KaWBRAtr. lllS 

The enclosure of Khusrau’s tomb ia 111 feet long and 
51 , feet broad, and is paved throughout Trith red sand-stone. 
The grave and the wooden railing round it were built in 937 
A. H. (1530 A. D.) by Syyad Mehdi who also put up a 
head-stone of marble Outside the tomb, about 8 feet long and 
X foot wide, with an inscription on it in embossed letters.* 
The grave, whioh is kept covered with gold printed cloth is 8 
feet long, 3 feet broad, 1 foot high ; at the foot of the graVp is 
buried Khusrau’s nephew, the son of a sister. The present 
tomb was built in 1014 A. H. (1605 A. D.) by ’Amdd- 
uddiR Oasan in the reign of Jahdngfr and this date occurs in 
an inscription under the dome and over the red sand-stone 
screens.! The outer room of the tomb is 30 feet long and 


* English translation of the inscription : — 

There is no other 0«d but God, and Muhammad is his Prophet. 

This tablet conferred honour on Earth, 

In the reign of the Emperor Bdb<ar, Ghdzf. 

Mir Khnarau, Ki*g of the kingdom of words ; 

The limits of [all] knowledge and the river of plenty ; 

Ilia prose draws the heart of men, even more than the water of Eden ; 

His poetry is clearer than the purest [of pure] water ; 
lie is] Better than the Bulbul, the singer of thousand songs / 

A] PiUTot, sugar tongued [and] unequalled. 

To learn] the date of his death 
put iiiy head on the knees of thought ; 

One date [occurs] iu [the word] Peeness ; 

The other in, Parrot Sugar-longued ! ^ ^ 

The tablet of my dust-made body does not bear the record M [a] meet^a with 
my beloved. » * * 

My unwritten tablet is the sign of my love [which is yet] pure, 

Mehdi Khwdjah is a 3ayyad of power and dignity, ^ ^ ’ 

[And) the founder of this unequalled and unapproached [edifice.] 

To [the question] that was put [to me] regarding the date of the foundation of 
this [tomb] 

i said : [this is due to] the great energy of Mehdi Khw&jah. 

** The sweet drink of love is in your cup, 

Your friend is constantly sending messages to you. 

The line of Farid [Shakr Ganj] is arranged by you, 

And hence you are called Nizam, (a) 

Immortal is thy servant Khusrau, 

Because he is a thousand times your slave.” 

My name is pure, 0 great Khwajah, 

yt consists or] two Mf/w, two Idras^ two qdf$y twoylms (b) 

if jou can discover my name in these letters, 

1 will regard you as a man of wisdom. 

The writer of the above is the grandson of Shaikh Farid "Bhakr Qanj, 
t English translation of the inscription : — 

0 Khusrau, thou art peerless among men ! 

1 am a supplicant at your tomb^ ^ 

(a) The arnmger. 

(b) Two tAiMs are e^ual to a He, two fom# to a rin, two qafi to a re ; two ;V»?# 
to a ioau ; the second letters in Persian spell Khusrau. 





tSS^feeibroad ; the inner room is an oblong: of li f 3 et by 12 
Feet ; on each of its four sides, there are three windows covered 
witih screens of marble lattice work with the exception of the 
centre panel of the northern wall in which a slab of marble is 
put. In the centre of the southern wall is the door-way, 
about 5^ feet high and 3 feet wide. The roof of the 
tomb is surmounted by a bier-shaped dome of stone and 
mortar, with a masonry pinnacle at each end. 


The tomb of Khusrau is tenderly cared for by the people 
of Nizam-uddtn, and although the Qoran is not read here as 
in the tomb of the Aulla, the grave of the poet is approached 
with much reverence, and offerings are made to it by the 
pious. 


The anniversary of the death of Khusrau, and the 5th 
^y of Basanth (spring) are celebrated here by large gather- 
ings of people from Delhi, and the neighbouring villages. 


The tomb of Azam Khan— On the south-east of Nizdm- 
uddin’s tomb is the mausoleum of Shams-uddin Muhammad, 
surnamed Atgali Khan, who received the title of Azam Khan 
from Akbar on the occasion of his victory over Bairam Khan 
near Jullunder. He was present with the Moghal army when 
Hum4yun was defeated by the Fathans at Kanauj (947 A. H.) 
and helped the Emperor in his flight from tlie field of battle. 
Humdyun rewarded Shams-uddin, and appointed his wife 
wet-nurse to Prince Akbar. WhentheMoghals recovered Delhi 
from the Sur Kings, Shams-uddin received the title of Atgah 
(foster-father) Khan. After Bairdm Khan’s fall, Atgah 
Khdn was appointed Governor of the Punjab ; after a short stay 


Which was built by T4her ; 

Eternal blessing is found here ! 

The date of its foundation was ^ren by wisdom : 

Say to the tomb. It is a place of secrets. 

The author of this writing and the founder of this building, T&her, Moham- 
mad 'Am4d-uddin Hasan, son of Sultan’Ali Sabzw4ri, Hijri 1014. 

May God fornve him his sins and conceal his faults. 

Engraver : Aodul Nabl, son of Hi-rib. 

OGodtOGod! 

Ndr-uddfn Muhammad, in the reign of the Emperor, Protector of mankind, 
Abul Momlfhr Badshah-i-Adil Jah4n|^r Ghdisf. May Ck)d perpetuate hie kingdftin ^ 
end hie reign, and extend over mankind hie peace and benevolence. 







Lahore, he returned to Agra tod acted the Vakil or 
C^ncellor of the Einpire, superseding M'unim Khdn, a 
mfoister of vast experience and one of the most influential 
nobles of the Court of Akbar. At the instigation of M’umm 
Khan, the Atgah was assassinated by Adham Khdn, a brave 
but turbulent man, who had more than once incurred the 
displeasure of Akbar. On the 12th of Ramzan 969 [A. H.l 
(1566 A. D.) when M'unim Khan, Atgah Kh&n, and several 
other grandees, were transacting business at night in the 
state hall of the Palace at Agra, Adham Khdn attended by 
some followers suddenly entered the room. All rose to greet 
him, when Adham Khdn struck the Atgah with his da^er, 
and told one of his companions to dispatch him with his 
sword. Adham Khto was killed. by the order of Akbar for 
the murder of his foster-father. The body of Atgah Khdn was 
removed to Delhi and buried in the village of Nizam-uddin 
within 20 yards of the tomb of the Aulid. In the year 974 
A. H. (1566 A. D.) a tomb was built over the remains of 
Atgah Khan by his second son, Mirzd. Aziz Kukalt^h Khdn. 
The following inscription on marble is put over the door of 
the tomb : — This noble edifice was finished in the year 974 
[A. H.] under the superintendence of Ust4d Ahmad Qulf/' 

Although small In size, as regards the general effect of the 
colours used in its decoration, it is one of the prettiest tombs 
in Delhi ; but it is little known to European travellers, tod^ 
so far as 1 am aware of, has never been noticed by any of 
them. The tomb is about 30. feet square; from the noot 
to the top of the roof it is 30 'feet high, and from the top of 
the roof to the top of the dome 24 feet more, thus giving the 
whole building a height of feet The four sides of the 
tomb being alike in every respect, a description of one 
would apply to the rest. In the centre of the wall is a 
two feet deep recessed arch, about 30 feet high and 
il feet broad; in the wall of this arch is the door of the 
tomb, about 7 feet high and 4 feet wide ; just over the door is 
a slab of marble almost yellow with age, containing the inscrip- 
tion which I have already translated. The rest of the wall is 
ornamented with fancy patterns, inlaid with red and blue-stone 
white and yellowish marble. Th^ rectangular lines which 
enclose the arched recess are double bands of white marble 
a,nd red sand-stone, and fhe spandrels are profusely decorated 
^th fancy bosses and foliage inlaid with coloured stones. 


• BlochmAon. 



ill "'im TOMB OF ’AZAM KHAN. 

Parallel to these bands is a broader band of marble, and th^ 
two enclose a apace about eighteen inches wide, engraved with 
verses from the Qoi:d,n. On the two corners of the broader 
bands, which rise to the roof of the building there were small 
marble minarets. The bands, however, do not spring from the 
floor of the tomb but from a height of about 5 feet from it ; 
a blocking-course, about 5 feet from the floor, which goes round 
the building gives the lower portion of the tomb the appear- 
ance of a platform supporting a superstructure. Ihe bands 
spring from this blocking-course, under which the wall is cut 
off in panels and ornamented with coloured marble and stone, 
like the rest of the building. 

The centre of the tomb is surmounted with a Moghal 
marble dome which springs from a 6 feet high cylindrical mar- 
ble neck inlaid with red sand-stone. The pinnacle of the dome 
was destroyed by a storm not long ago. 

On either side of the centre arch the walls are about two 
feet lower than the roof of the arch and are about half its 
width ; the top of the roof is protected by a narrow orna- 
mental balustrade, underneath which is a narrow oblong 
panel, which adds to the effect of a small recessed arch standing 
on the blocking-course. The arched recesses are of red sand- 
stone, here and there inlaid with marble ; the rectangular 
bands which enclose these arches are of marble. In the 
lower portion of the building marble ornaments preponderate 
and a free use is made of black slate and red sand-stone. 

The four corners of the tomb are recessed and each contains 
two slim but elegant marble pilasters one standing over the 
other. The floor of the tomb is pSved with white marble, inlaid 
with stripes of black slate ; the pavement in front of the 
tomb, for a distance of 6 yards round it, is of red-stone, inlaid 
wuth white marble bands in the form of pointed octagons. 

The present condition of this tomb is very unsatisfactory ; 
it is hardly possible to believe that its inner walls were left 
in their present bare state, exposing to view a rough surface of 
stone and mortar. The care which provided the roof ‘with 
marble water spouts, would not have so thoroughly neglected 
the inside of the tomb. The mausoleum contains three graves ; 
that in the centre belongs to Atgah Khdn, on its left is (he 
grave of his wife Jl Jf Anagah, but the grave on its right 
has not been identified. 




!p!i' 


The Ohaiis&t Ehambah, or the tomb of Mirza Aili 

f h^taiih — About 20 yards from the tomb of ’Azam 
is buried the body of his son Mirz4 Aziz Kukal* 
taS^, the foster brother of the Emperor Akbar, and one 
of the most influential members of his Council. After 


the murder of his father by Adham Khkn, the Emperor 
took charge of Mirza Aziz. The career of Aziz Kukal- 
tfish was a chequered one ; he was rema^able alike for 
the eminence which he had attained ||iM the disgrace 
which he had endured. He governewthe foremost 
provinces of the empire, and was successful in suppressing 
a formidable rebellion, but he had also experienced the infamy 
of penal servitude and political degradation. On the death of 
Akoar, he joined the cause of Klhusrau against that of his 
father, Jahangir, and although he was reconciled to Jahdnglr 
and was even honoured with official advancement, his early 
misconduct was never forgotten. Aziz Kukaltash was 
appointed Ataliq to one of the grandsons of Jahangir, whom 
he accompanied to Gujrat, and died at AhmedAbdd in the 
year 1033 A. H. (1624 A. D.). His body was brought to 
Delhi and buried in the village of Nizdm-uddin, near the 
graves of his father, and of the Aulla. 


The tomb of Mirzd Aziz is popularly known as the 
Chausat Khambah. It is a 69 feet square hall of sixty-four 
pillars, stands 22 feet high, and was built by the Mirzd 
during his life time. The pillars, screens, floor and coiling of 
the tomb are all of marble. The pillars are erected in the 
following order : on each corner of the ball there is a group 
of four pillars, closely put together ; between the pillars on the 
comers, on each side of the tomb, there is a row of four double 
pillars, supporting groined marble arches, and making a total 
of 48 outer pillars. There are sixteen inner pillars in four 
rows of four each ; they stand in the same line with the double 

g illars. The inner pillars are twelve feet apart, and the 64 pil- 
krs, in groups of fours, support twenty-five small domes 
which cover twenty-five very eluant groined arches. The 
capital and base ot every pillar is wema^ with very simple 
JfoUagef while fihe abmt is beautifully polished. The outer, 
pillars are connected by marble sarwiis ten feet high, some 
pierced with lattice work, and others divided into 18 inches- 
eguare panela The arches dbove the screens are open 



eatr&nete tb the heU throu^la i^e nidc(l|» 
tfWfeonelMshofitBfour sides; a' skdeton iron door; 
which the whole of the inside of the tomb may be seen, wmp 
pat in by the local Executive Engineer, The roof is protected' 
by a perforated parapet, underneath which is a deep weather*; 
ing resting on plain corbek The pandrels of the outer arches 
partake of the simple character ot the rest of the building. 
Wing no more elaborate decoration than a' plain flat boss on 
a polished marble surface. 

A very small portion of the floor of the tomb is covered 
with red-stone ; in some places the marble screens which 
had suffered from decay were repaired with whitish sand- 
stone. , 

Entering the tomb through its eastern door, we have the 
hall before us divided dnto five open compartments by four 
rows of pillars. The first and second compartments are not 
occupied ; in the third are the graves of Mlrz&, Aziz’s elder 
brother, Yusfif Muhammad Khdn, and his nephew ; in the 
fourth is the grave of Mlrza Aziz Kukaltdsh, and at his feet 
that of his second nephew ; in the fifth compartment is the 
grave of the widow of Mlrzd Aziz, and in its northern corner, 
railed off from the rest of the graves, • is that of another 
nephew of the Mirzl The rest of the graves belong to 
members of the KukalUsh family, Altogether, tliere are ten 
graves in the Chausat Khambah. The inscription on the 
monument over Mlrza Aziz records the name of the Mlrza, 
and the date of his death, “ 1033 Hijri,” but the monument 
itself is quite a work of art; it is casket-shaped, audits 
foliage decoration is almost perfect ; leaves, buds, flowers and 
tendrils are blended together with exquisite taste. Although 
not superior in this respect to the monument over the 
grave ot Mfrzfi Jahdngfr, but, being protected from the incle- 
mency of the weather, it is in a better state of preserva-, 
tion, and its embossed ornaments will last longer. 

The exterior view of the Chausat Khambah is by no means 
very striking, but the interior of the tomb is very effective : tiie 
diaste style in which the pillars are ornamented, the well- 
fibisW groined arches, and ^e beautiful screens which enclosa 
tile whole, form aa unoommonly beautiful sight. The 



«€ &« interior ^ tiie bmldhi^ isMft wui 
lii^, tod in respect it st&nds ttnitTalled, and losm 
Bethinn when compared with the magnificent elaboratimi of 
halls of Shah Jahto in Modern Delhi. Under the ahadonr 
of the Chausat Khambah, are the graves of the (^ughters 
and wives of Bahadur Sh^, the last king of Delhi 


The tomb of Shaikh Sallah-uddin.— Shaikh Sallah« 
uddin, one of the disciples of Shaikh Sadr-uddin, died at 
Delhi and was buried within a mile of the village of Khirki, 
The tomb which now stands over his grave was built in the 
year 754 A. H. (1353 AD.) Sallah-uddin was a man of 
learning and piety, and had the reputation of being a stem 
moralist He was the contemporary and neighbour of Nasir- 
uddin Chiragh Delhi. He lived in thereign of Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq, to whom the moralist used to administer 
severe rebukes. The king is said to have taken the lec- 
tures kindly, and, considering the character of the man, the 
forbearance was not unlikely due to fear. 

The tomb of Sallah-uddin stands in the midst of the 
ruins of buildings, which were once attached to it ; it is a 
single domed room, 19 feet square and 25 feet high, built of 
stone and mortar, and faced with red sand-stone. It stands on 
a platform 33 feet square, and about 4 feet from the ground. 
The dome on the grave is supported by twelve pillars of 
stone, about 10 feet high and are connected with red sand- 
stone lattice work. Between the two centre pillars on 
the east is the door of the tomb. The grave is built 
of marble and is 8 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 1 foot high. 
It is enclosed by red-stone railings 1 foot high, and 
from the centre of the ceiling an inverted cup is suspended 
pver it The dome, which stands on the, roof of the tomb, ia 
of the Tughlaq style, it is built of sand-stone covered with 
plaster ; it springs from a three feet high cylinder and is sur- 
mounted by a 4 feet high copper gilt pinnacle. The Masjid 
attached to the tomb is now in ruins ; and so are also its 
Majlis Khdnah, or the assembly rooms. In two other domed 
itoms, near this tomb, are the graves of the idescendants ol 
i’aiid Shakr Qanj and.Sallah-udd^ 


ABwar or melittiim— Close to the district jafl 
of Delhi, aid between its Turkman and Delhi gates, 
the ruins of a building, which have much exercised the toin^ 
E)f local antiquarians. This Kush ak stood within the walls of 
Eirpzdbdd. It is not easy to assign any object in the 
construction of sjich a building. For the purposes of a resi- 
dence it must have been perfectly useless ; that it could have* 
answered any other useful purpose it is difficult to say. On a 
chabiitrah, about 118 feet long, 88 feet broad, ai^ 12 feet 
from the level of the ground, there were five pavilUnB, one 
bn each corner of the platform and a fifth in the centre. The 
masonry floor of the chabiitrah may still be seen in some 
places. . Of the corner pavilions only one now remains ; 
the rest «aay be noticed from their ruins. These pavilions 
were ronnd, with a circumference of about 60 feet, and were 
about ^0 feet high. , 

Syud Ahmed Kh^n does not assign this building to 
Flroz Shah Tughlaq, but he does not think it unlikely that it 
was built in the reign of that king, in the year 755 A. H. 
(1354 A. D.). This Kushak is not generally known, and the 
authorities who notice it do not account for its names. 


Buli Bhatiari ka Mahal. — For an account of this curious 
building I have to rely entirely on tradition. It is about 2 miles 
from the Ajmer gate of Modern Delhi. The house which 
gives its name to the locality is an oblong of 148 feet by 
92 feet, and was occupied by one Bii'aH Khan Bhattf, whom 
the naitives of the place have converted into Biili Bhatidrf. 
The house stands on a bund still in fair order although not 
used. It is 518 feet long, 17 feet broad and 22 feet 
high. The date of the building of the bund as given by 
Syud Ahmed Khdn, is 755 A. H. (1354 A. D.) in ^e reigu 
of Firoz Sh^h Tughlaq. 


The City, Port, aod Palaces of Pirosabad— The city of 
Pirozabadwap built in the year 755 A. H.. (1354 A. D.) 
by Firoz Shi4h Tughlaq. The building materials used in 
the construction of the new city ^ and its palaces were 
obtained from the old cities of Delhi; and considering that 
Qil’ah Pithora, Sir! and Jahinpan4h were all equally 






]tii&'<ira at that time, it is not to say whidi of thoM 

citira contributed most towards the building of the new capital. 

* “ In this old city," says Shams-i-SirAj, “ there were seven 
‘foi;tifications, built by tamous sovereigns ; but these buildings 
ffere >old and falling into decay, and they furnished an 
raexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals were 

* ) this place ^r a day by the government ofiScials, and 
convey one load of bricks from thence to Flroz&biUL” 
Sultan, ’I continues Shams-i-Siraj, “ having selected a 
site at the village of Gawin [G&dipur ?] on the banks of the 
Jumna, founded the city of Flrozabld before he went to 
Lakhnauti the second time. Here he commenced a palaes 
...and the nobles of his court having also obtained houses 
there, a new town sprang up, five' kos distant from Delhi [the 
city of Kai Pithora, that is Old Delhi]. Eighteen places 
were included in this town, the Kasha of Indrapat, the 
Sarai of Shaikh Malik Yir Pardn, the sarai of Shaikh Abd 
Bakr Tusi, the village of Gawin, the land of Khetwara^ 
the land of Jdhrtimat, the land of Andhauali, the l&d of 
the sarai of Malik, the land of the tomb of Sultan Eaziya, 
the land of Bhari, the land of Mahrola, and the land of 
Sukanpdr. So many buildings were erected that from the 
kasoa of Indrapat to the Kushak-i-Shikar, five kos apart, all 
thb land was occupied. There were .eight public mosques, 

and one private mosque The public mosques were each 

large enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants.” 

There are no ruins to indicate the shape of the ciW of 
Flroz Sh^h but, like most of the ctmital cities in its neighbour- 
hood, it was very probably a half hexagon, with the base 
facing the river ; the extent of the city is very fairly described 
by Shams-i-Sir^j. It was more than double the size 
of Modern Delhi, or Shahjahdndbdd, that is, about six miles 
from Indrapat to Kusbak-i-Sbik^r, and over two miles from 
the river to the village, of Hauz Ehas,' including a very 
considerable portion of Modem Delhi, viz, the Mabalahs 
known as Bulbuli Kb&nah, Turkman Darwilzah, and Bhojla 
Pahar, We may have some idea of its grandeur from the 
number of palatial buildings with which it was adorned by 
the king and his nobles ; it contained eight mosques, three 
palaces, a hunting box (Shildrgah), numerous large buildin/|^, 
and out of the 120 rest houses which Firoz Sb^h built in 



Delhi and Flrozdbdd we may safely suppose that more than 
half must have been erected in the capital. 

During the forty years of the reign of the excellent 
Sultan Firoz,” says Shams-i*SirAj, people used to go for 

S leasuro from Delhi to Firozabad, and from Firozabad to 
)elhi, in such numbers, that every hos of the five ioa between 
the two towns swarmed with people, as with ants or locusts. 
To accommodate this great traffic, there were public carriers 
who kept carriages, camels, horses, which were ready for hire 
at a settled rate, every morning after prayers . . palankin 

bearers were also ready to convey passengers . . There 

was also plenty of porters ready for employment by any one 
and they earned a good livelihood/' The same authority, 
tells us that, " so many buildings were erected that from the 
Kasha of Indrapat to the Kushak-i- Shikar, five kos apart, all 
the land was occupied.” General Cunningham considers it 
very improbable that the entire space was actually occupied,” 
but those who have had experience of overcrowded Indian 
cities would hardly share the General’s doubt. But even 
if thinly inhabited,” writes General Cunningham, “ the 
population of Firozab^id could not have been less than that 
of Shahjahdnabad, as it was more than double its size. The 
number of inhabitants would, therefore, have been about 
150 , 000 .” 

Of the palaces, Shams-i-Sirdj gives the following names 
and description: — ''One was the MahaUa-sahan'i-gilin [the 
palace of the clayey-court] It was also called Mahal-i-dikh, 
i e. the MahaUi-Angitr or palace of grapes. The second was 
called Mahal-i-chhaja-i-chobin [palace of the wooden gallery]. 
The third was the Mahal-i-bardAim, or palace of the public 
court, and it was also called Sahn-i-miydno^i, the central 
quadra^le. The first palace was appropriated to the reception 
of the Khans, maliks, amirs, oflBcials and distinguished literary 
men. The Mahal-i-chhaja-i-chobin was for the reception of 
the principal personal attendants. The palace of the 
Sahn-i-Miydruigi was used for general reception.” The 
ruins of these palaces have not been identified. Firozd.bd.d 
continued to be the most important city on the right bank of 
the Jumna till the foundation of Shergarh by Sher Sh4h, 

" the destroyer of cities and palaces.” When Timtir invaded 
Delhi, he encamped in front of the main gate of the city of 
Firoz Shah, and in front of this gateway, Ibrahim Lodi 



put op the figure of a brazen bull which 1;^ had brought from 
Gwalior, after the conquest of that fori The site of ^ 
gate is not known. 

Of the palaces enumerated by Shams-i-Sir4j we have lost 
all means of identity, but of the building called the Kushak 
Firoz Shah, which is also known as Kotlah Firoz Shdh, we may 
mark the site with confidence, but we have neither the help of 
history, tradition, nor of architectural remains to indicate its 
ezact size or shape.* The citadel was probably a parallelopi 
pedon, with a circular bastion at each angle and a gateway in 
the centre of each line, with two round towers pierced with 
loopholes for purposes of defence; the height of the walls 
wherever they still exist is 60 feet, and in the centre of tihe 
citadel are the Jdm’a Masjid of Firozdbdd, and the pyramid of 
cells on which Firoz Shdh erected Asoka's pillar. In 
1850, the following ruins were noticed on the site of^ * 
Flrozabdd; — 1st, the palace i. e., the Kotlah or the Kushak 
of Firoz Shah ; 2nd, a mass of ruined buildings, nearly to 
the south of the palace. 3rd, 4th, and 5th, three ruined 
buildings, of which two are tombs and the third part of some 
edifice ; 6th, the Kushak Anwar or the Mehndidn ; 7th, a 
small mosque ; 8th, apparently a dwelling house, the property 
of some person of consequence ; 9th, the Kaldn or Kdfi 
Masjid; 10th, the lime kiln mosque, and 11th, a doubtful 
building, which probably was not within the precincts of the 
city, 

" The palace of Flrozabdd,” says Cunningham, " which 
formed also the citadel of the new city, was strongly fortified 
with massive stone walls and towers of more than Egyptian 
slope. One of the gateways, which still exists, between the 
well-known Lai Darwaza and Firoz Shah’s pillar, is a fine 
specimen of this bold, but rude architecture.” 

“ There were three tunnels in this citadel wide enough to 
allow the ladies of the Sultan’s family to travel through it 
in conveyances. One communicated with the river and 
was five zarib long, another with the Kushak>i> Shikar and 

* Shams-i-SiHj d«ierib«8 thu palace in one place “ M the Enahak of FIn»4' 
bid," and in another aa " the Enthiak in tile middle of that town." 



WlBi#tri.,iw,wi^^ 

ViM twd ko8 bng, imdth« the ^rectioa of Qilah 

1^ Fithora, about five koe long.” . Within a few yarde 
on the north of Hindu Rdo’s house on the ridge, is a deep ' 
hollow, and on its northern side there are two low openings 
together tormii^ one entrance, which seem to lead into a tunnel. 
The people in the neighbourhood also point out an air shaft 
about 150 feet to the north of the entrance. All attempts to 
explore the tunnel have hitherto failed. 

In the palace of Firoz Sh^h there are two objects of more 
than ordinary historical interest : the first is the J dm’a Masjid 
of Ffrozabad, and the second the column of Asoka. 

The mosque was built in the year 755 A. H, (1354 A. 

D.) by Ffroz Sbdh, and must have been a building of great im- 
portance and beauty, as Timur had not only his xhutbah read 
here, but he took a model of it home to build a similar mosque 
in his own capital. The mosque was built with the materials 
commonly in use in the reign of Ffroz Sh5h ; quartzose 
sandstone and mortar forming the walls, all cementing is done 
with chunam and the whole edifice is plastered over with 
the latter material. It is of the sloping style of architecture, 
with the simple style of column which accompanied it. 
The following is an epitome of the j^eport of a Committee, 
appointed by the Archaeological Society of Delhi in the 
year 1847, to conduct investigations into the supposed Jam’a 
Masjid of Ffroz4bad.* 

The mosque, having had to be built with regard to the 
of Mecca, is out of the square as regards the rest of the 
buildings in the citadel. The entrance to the mosque is to 
the north and not to the east as is usual with such entrances, 
on account of the proximity of the river to its eastern wall. 
Although this was the principal entrance to the interior of 
the mosque, access could also be had to its upper storey from 
without by four staircases in the wall, and running upwards ^ 
from the lower storey or taikhdnah which could be entered ’ 
through arched openings. Two of these staircases were in 
the northern wall, east and west of the main entrance, and 
two in the southern wall, corresponding exactly with the 

* 1 1 egret to add that the valvable plans which acoompaoied this report were 
deatroyed m the mutiny of 1857. 
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others. It is believed fram the ruins which once covered 
the ground in front of the gateway of the mosque, that it was 
connected with the building of Asoka’s pillar by a bridge. 

The gateway is a square domed projecting tomb-like 
building with three exterior and one interior doorways ; these 
are believed to have been narrowed and shortened by stone 
side pillars and lintels, supported by brackets, certainly not 
elegant. This part of the building may be said, as compared 
with the rest, as in the most complete state of repair, though 
the carved stone work of the doorways has been removed by 
the men of the neighbourhood. On proceeding through the 
inner doorway into the main body of the room, nothing was 
to be seen but the western, northern and southern walls, 
with recesses proving the previous existence of arches, sepa- 
rated. by windows along the whole length to the north and 
the south ; the northern and western walls were complete to 
the roof, and in their whole length ; the southern is broken off 
at the eastern or river extremity to the extent of about 20 
feet ; this has a breach from top to bottom, about 25 feet 
wide at the western extremity, adjoining the western wall. 
The piece corresponding with this breach in the northern 
wall is entire, or much that is now clear in that part of the 
building would have been inexplicable. In this corresponding 
piece are the remains of the arches supporting the roof pro- 
jecting farther than in any other part ; and in one or two 
places are the usual round plaster ornaments of tlie time, with 
the creed in the centre. When this report was made, the 
whole area was covered deep with debris. A well was found 
nearly in the centre of the court ot the mosque open to a 
depth of about 25 feet. 

Between the arches and the windows that pierced the 
northern and southern walls, were traces of the previous exis- 
tence of pilasters, and in one or two places the semi-pedestals 
Vere still to be seen. 

In the N. W. angle was found a staircase, turning round 
from the floor of the secondary corner apartment — to be ex- 
plained hereafter — into the northern wall, and on to the roof; 
and also a few steps to the left leading into a narrow passage, 
carried along the whole length of the western wall to the 
south-east angle, where it terminated in steps, leading to 
the upper apartment in that comer. Under the upper storey 
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is a series of apartments, complete to the north and west, and 
nearly so to the south ; these are connected with the exterior by 
arched doorways, and with the upper storey by the four stair- 
cases already mentioned. The apartments to the east, facing 
the river, have been broken olf, some altogether, sonie only in 
part. From these, in the southern and northern walls, under 
the upper flight to the east, a second set of steps leads down 
into a large verandah, quite entire, and nearly on a level with 
the river at high water, but which seems not to have been 
carried round the other three sides. 

The Committee seem to have entertained some doubt as 
to whether the well referred to in tlieir report was a well 
after all, and not a shaft sunk to support the fuundatiuii 
of the dome erected over it. This was the octagonal 
dome on the eight sides of which Firoz Shah had put 
marble slabs, on which was engraved a precis of Fatiihat-i- Firoz 
Shalii, or the victories of Ffroz Slnlh. No inscription of any 
sort or kind was discovered by the Committee of the Airluv- 
oloyical Society ; if marble inscriptions were really ever })ut up 
in the dome over the well or shaft, they have been removed, 
as well as the square pillars on which the dome rested. Of 
the existence of the dome there can be no doubt, as six of the 
eight capitals peculiar to pillars supporting domes were, found 
lying around the mouth of the well. When the lower arches 
of the western wall were cleared out, it became evident that 
there had been in either angle to the westward an upper 
apartment raised about six feet above the main floor. Ihese 
two rooms had been accessible by a flight of steps in the wall, 
and that occupying the space of three arches on either side, 
they loft five in the centre as the western termination of the 
main body of the mosque. On the walls of some of the arches 
were found writings, evidently the work of visitors, of various 
dates of the early part of the reign of Akbar, several bearing 
reference to the writer having come to see this “ mosque.’*^ 
It is very likely that in the reign of either Akbar or his 
grandson, Shdh Jahan, the mosque was put into a state of 
complete repair, and that the walls were not ’only whitewashed 
but carefully plastered over. From the date discovered under 
a coating of whitewash on a support to one of the roofs, it was 
evident that the mosque was used as a place for worship 
in the year 1741 A. D. 






Asoka’s Lat —The next object of interest in the palace 
of Firoz Shlih is t!ie pillar on which Asoka, king of Magadha, 
published his tolerant edicts to the world. It was put up here 
by Firoz Shah, in the year 757 A. H. (1356 A. D.) It stands 
on a pyramidal building of rubble stone, with domes of rubble 
stone irregularly set in mortar of admirable quality, and 
arches with ribs/"' . 


The pyramid consists of terraces standing on an exterior 
platform, on the top-most of which the pillar stands ; these 
terraces have cells with arches all round. t I agree with Mr. 
Beglar that there was not another storey over the highest 
storey now in existence ; the presence of two stumps of pillars 
near the edge of the upper- most, storey does not argue, as a 
matter of even strong probability, that they were parts of pillar- 
supports, but 1 am of opinion, that the addition of another 
storey which would serve to dwarf the size of the pillar would 
be an ill advised addition for men who were setting up a lofty 
moiminent to the glory of their king. The fact that the domes 
over the four corner towers of the third storey are on a level 
with the present main roof, is decidedly in favour of the 
theory that the building was never liiglier than it is now. 
“Vertically beneath the base of the pillar, a gallery has been 
broken througli in the top most storey, disclosing a sort of 
rough chanihe?’, covered by a rubble dome 4 feet in diameter, 
on which consequently, the entire weight of the pillar rests. 

Asoka, king of Magadha, subsequently known as Dham- 
masoka, was the son of Bindusara, and grandson of Chandra 
Gupta, “ the king of Hindusthan, from Kashmir to 
Kanauj.” Ue was born in the orthodox faith, and was a 
worshipper ot Shiva, but became a convert to Bhuddism, 
and a powerful propagandist of his new faith. He com- 
memorated his conversion and his desire that his new faith 
should be spread over bis empire, by the promulgation of 


* Beglar. 

+ Muharnmad Anlm Raz( in his Haft-i-Kalim, describes the pillar, tts it was in 
the time of Akbar, as standing on a house three-storeyed high, being “ a monolith of 
red-stone tapering upwards.” “ The three storeys,” na^s Franklin, “ were partly 
a menagerie, and partly an aviary. ’ From where this idea was got hold of, I am 
unable to say.. 

t Beglar. 



sdi^ts which still si^d as undying memorials of his faith, 
on granite pillars which were erected from Kabul to Orissa. 
Asoha is the Piyad^i of the pillar inscriptions and Pali 
records ; the contemporary of Antiochus Theos, and his age 
maybe placed between 325 — 200 B. C. 


The pillar under notice is a sand-stone monolith, 42 feet 
7 inches high, of which the upper portion of 35 feet is polished 
and the rest is left rough ; the buried portion of the pillar is 
4 feet 1 inch long.* Its upper diameter is 25‘3 inches and its 
lower diameter 38 '8 inches, the diminution being -39 inches 
per foot t The pillar is supposed to weigh 27 tons. The 
^jQolour of the stone is pale pink, having black spots outside, 
femething like dark quartz. The usual amount of inaccura- 
fcies has found its way in the measurements of this pillar : 
Major Burt, who examined it in 1837, gives, its length as 
about 35 feet, and diameter as 3| feet Franklin gives 50 
feet as its length; Von Orlich, 42 feet ; William Finch, 24 
feet ; Shams-i-Siraj, 24 gaz or 34 feet, and its circumference 
.10 feet. As regards the material of the monolith and the in- 
scriptions it bears, some very curious mistakes have also been 
made : the Danish Councillor, de Laet, describes it as “ a 
very high obelisk (as some affirm) with Greek characters 
and placed here (as it is believed) by Alexander the Great 
the eccentric Tom Coryat also ascribes the |)illnr to Alexan- 
der and describes it as " brazen the oiJhfidiug Chaplain 
Edward Terry, who was so farmed with Coryat’s impro- 
bable stories, improves on his informant and calls it a " very 
great pillar of marble” of Alexander the Great ; but strange 
to say, that the observant Bishop Heber describes it as a 
pillar of “cast metal,” and, that the description was not an 
ordinary slip of the pen, is evident from the fact that the 
Bishop refers to it, to explain the material of the Iron Pillar, 
both being, in his lordship’s opinion, of “ cast metal.” 

When Timur visited Ffro^Abad and saw the pillar in Firo- 
zdbdd and in the Kushak Shikar, “ he declared that of all the 
countries he had traversed he bad never seen any monument 
comparable to those,” and the praise lavished on them 
by contemporary writers is equally warm and extravagant 


* Beglar, 
t Cuiminghaa. 






tiant^rtof tbe pillar Nahe:hi^‘i Village on ’ 
bank of the JumntH in the vicinity of Khiz^hy, about 120 ; 
miles from Delhi must be given in the words of the historian, 
Shams-i-Sirilj; who was 12 years of age when the pillar waa 
erected in Flrozabdd.* 

“ After Sultan Fi'roz returned from his expedition s^unt^ * 
Thatta, he often made excursions in the Qeighbourhood Qi 
Delhi. In this part of the country there were two ; stone 
columns. One was in the village of Tobra, in the- distri^- 
(Shikk) ot Salaura and Khizr^tby, in the hills (koh-payah) 
the other in the vicinity of the town of Mirat. The^ 
columns had stood in those places from the days ot the Pan* 
davas, but had never attracted the attention of any of the 
kings who sat upon the throne of Delhi, till Sultan *Ffroa 
noticed them, and, with great exertion, brought them away. 
One was erected in the palace (Kushk) at Ffrozttidd, near th# 
Ma^d-i-Jdm’a, and was called the Mindra-i-Zarin, or golden 
column, and the other was erected in the Kushk-i-Shikd.r, or 
Hunting-palace, with great labor and skill. The author haa 
read in works of good historians, that these columns of stone 
had been the walking sticks of the accursed Bhim, a man of 
great stature and size. The annals of the infidels record that 
this Bhim used to devour a thousand man of food daily, and 
no one could compete with him. In his days all this part 
of. Hind was peopled with infidels, who were continually 
fighting and slaying each other. Bhim was one of fiv^ 
brothers, but he was the most powerful of them all. He waip" 
generally engaged in tending the herds of cattle belonging to 
his wicked brothers, and he was accustomed to use these two 
stone pillars as sticks to gather the cattle together. The fiu# 
of the cattle in those days was in proportion to that of other 
creatures. These five brothers lived near Delhi, and when 
Bhim died, these two columns were left*8tanding as memoriali 
,of him. When Ffroz Shkh first beheld these columns, he rw 
filled with admiration and resolved to remove them with 
greater care as trophies to Delhi.” 

Khizribkd is 90 kos from Delhi, in the -vidnity of 
the hills. When the Sultan visited that district, and 

.* The rillam where the pillar originallr etood i* yatiouely called Saldrt, 
Jawin, Taheia,Tohra, Tapera and Nahera. 1 have foUnw^ Sjrud Ahmed $Uii. 


saw <x}lQQm in the village of Tabra, he resolved to 
remove it to Delhi, and there erect it as a memorial 
to future generations. After thinking over the best means 
of lowering the column, orders were issued commanding 
the attendance of all the people dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood, within and without the Doab, and all soldiers, both 
horse and foot. They were ordered to bring all implements 
and materials suitable for the work. Directions were issued 
for bringing parcels of the cotton of the Sembal (silk 
cotton tree). Quantities of this silk cotton were placed round 
the column, and when the earth at its base was removed, it 
fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton was 
then removed by degrees, and after some days the pillar lay 
safe upon the ground. When the foundations of • the pillar 
were examined, a large square stone was found as a base, 
which also was taken out. The^illar was then encased from 
top to bottom in reeds, and raw skins, so that no damage 
might accrue to it A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was 
constructed, and ropes were attached to each wheel. Thousands 
of men hauled at every rope and after great labor and diffi- 
culty the pillar was raised on to the carnage. A strong rope 
was fastened to each wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of 
these ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so many 
thousand men. the carriage was moved, and" was brought to 
the banks of the Jumna. Here the Sultan came to meet it 
A number of large boats had been collected, some of which 
could carry 5,000 and 7,000 maunds of grain, and the least of 
them 2,000 maunds. The column was very ingeniously trans- 
ferred to these boats, and was then conducted to Firozabtd, 
where it was landed and conveyed into the Kushk with infinite 
labor and skill.” 

“ At this time the author of this book was twelve years of 
age, and a pupil of the respected^Mlr Khiin. When the pillar 
Was brought to the palace, a buflding was commenced for its, 
reception near the J&ni<a Masjid, and the most skilful arichiteets 
and workmen were employed. It was constructed of stone 
and chunam, and consisted of several stages or steps (poshish). 
When a step was finished the column was raised on to it, 
another step was then built and the pillar was again raisM, 
and BO on in succession until it reached the intended height. 
On arrtvin&f at this stage, other contrivances had to be devised 
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to place it in a^n erect position. Eopes of great thickness wero 
o^btained, and windlasses were placed on each of the six stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were fastened to the tdp 
of the pillar, and the other ends passed over the windlasses, 
which were firmly secured .with many fastenings. The wheels 
were then turned, and the column was raised about half a 
gaz. Logs of wood and bags of cotton were then placed 
under it to prevent it sinking again. In this way by degrees, 
and in the course of several days, the column was raised to the 
perpendicular. Large beams were then placed round it as 
supports, until quite a cage of scafiblding was formed. It was 
thus secured in an upright position, straight as an arrow, 
without the smallest deviation from the perpendicular. The 
square stone, before spoken of, was placed under the pillar; 
After it was raised, some ornamental friezes of black and 
white stone were placed round its two capitals (do sar4-an) 
and over these there was raised a gilded copper cupola called 
in Hindi /:a^os. The height of. the obelisk was thirty-two 
gaz ; eight gaz was sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz 
was visible. On the base of the obelisk there were engraved 
several lines of writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans 
and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but no one 
was abla It is said that certain infidel Hindus interpret 
them, stating that tio one should be able to remove the obelisk 
from its place till there should arise in the latter days a 
Muhammadan king, named Sultan Ffroz.” 

When William Finch saw the pillar in 1611 A. D., it 
had “ on the top a globe surmounted by a crescent.” Its gilt 
pinnacle, which Shams-i-Sirilj also mentions, gave the pillar 
the name of Mindr Zarin or the Golden Pillar. The 
top of the pillar has since been injured by lightning, or 
cannon balls. Besides several minor records of pilgrims and 
travellers, ranging from the first century of the Christian Era 
jto the present century, the two most important inscriptions 
on the pillar are, first that of king Asoka, containing his edicts, 
which were promulgated in the middla of the third century 
before Christ, and are engraved in the ancient Pali or the 
spoken language of the day ; the second, records in Sanskrit, 
the victories of the Chohdn Prince Visala I)eva, who ruled 
oyer the country lying between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya hills ; this inscription was engraved in Samwat 1220 



(1163 A. D;) in modern Nagri character. Ot the first Cun- 
ningham remarks, that it is the longest, the most important 
of all the pillar inscriptions of A soka ; he then continues,: 
" The alphabetical characters, which are of the oldest form 
that has yet been Tound in India, are most clearly, and 
beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters of the whole 
record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. ...The 
record consists ot four distinct inscriptions on the four sides 
of the column facing the cardinal points, and of one Ibng 
inscription immediately below, which goes completely round 
the pillar.... The last ten lines of the eastern face, as well as 
the whole of the continuous inscription round shaft are peculiar 
to the Delhi pillar. There is a marked difference also in the 
appearance of this part of the inscription. Tlie characters 
are all thinner and less boldly cut, the vowel marks are 
generally sloping instead of being horizontal or perpendicular, 
and the letters y, s and h are differently found from those 
of the preceding part of the inscription.*’* 

The first four inscriptions are enclosed in frames and each 


* English translation of the inscription on the East face of the column 

Thus spake king Devauampiya Piyadasi -In the twelfth year of my anoint- 
ment, a religious edict was published for the pleasure and profit of the world j 
having destroyed that document, and regarding my former religion as sin, I now, for 
the beuedt of the world, proclaim the fact. And this among my nobles, among my 
near relations, and among my dependants, whatsoever pleasures I may thus abandon 
I therefore cause to be destroyed ; and I proclaim the same in all the congre- 
gations ; while I pray with every variety of prayer for those who differ from me 
in creed, that they, following after my proper example, may, with me, attain unto 
eternal salvation : wherefore, the present edict of religion is promulgated in this 
SI7th year of my anointment, 

“ Thus spake King Devanarapiya Piyadasi ; —18 Kings of the olden time have 
gone to heaven under these very desires. How then, among mankind, may religion 
or growth in grace be increased, yea, thtough the conversion of the humbly born 
idi)All religion increase ? ,, 

“ Thus spake King Devanampiya Piyadaii present moment and the past 
have departea under the same ardfeut hopes. How by the conversion of the royal- 
born, may religion be increased ? Through the conversion of the lowly-bom, if 
religion thus increaseth, by how, much more through the conviction of the high- 
born, and their conversion, shall religion increase ? (a) Among whomsoever' tne® 
name of God resteth, verily is religion or verily virtue shall there increase. 

Thus spake King Efevani^mpiya Piyadasi : — Wherefore, from this very hour 
1 have causeti religious discourses to be preached •, I have appointed religioust 

(a) 'The last word in the 11th line ia^a part of the following sentence : 

ye atikata 

ataraon r^annd, beta hevaiu icbh £su. 

Cunningham reads a<i^a(a as 
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is complete in itself. The four edicts are repeated verbatiai 

ol^flervances, that roaukind, having listened thereto shall be brought to follow in 
the right path, and give gkry unto God Agni 1* 

South face. 

“ Thus spake King Devanampiya Piyadasi In the twenty -seventh year of 
rny anointment. The following animals shall not be put to death; the parrot, the 
roaiua (or thrush), the wild duck of the wilderness, the goose, the bull-faced owl, the 
vulture, the bat, the Ambaka, Pillika^ the raven, and the common crow, the 
Vedaveyaka^ the adjutant, Son Kujamava, the Kadhat asyaka, the Panatoiesimalat 
the Sandaka, the Okapada, those that go in pairs, the white dove and the domestic 
pigeon. Among all four-footed beasts the following shall not be for food, they shall 
not be eaten : the she-goat of various kinds, and the sheep, and the sow, either when 
heavy with young or when giving milk. Unkilled birds, birds of every sort for the 
desire of their flesh, shall not be put to death. The same being alive shall not be 
injured, whether because of their uselessness, or for the sake of amusement they 
shall not be injured. Animals that prey on life shall not be cherished. 

In the three four moutlily periods (of the year) on the evtming of the full 
moon, during the three (holy) days, namely, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the 
first day after conjunction, in the midst of the Upaatha ceremonies (or strict 
fasts) unkilled things (or Jive fish) shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, on these 
days, neither the snake tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators) nor any living 
beings whatsoever shall be put to death. 

On the eight days of the pakaha (or half month), on the fourteenth, on the 
fifteenth, on the days when the moon is in the mansions of tirtha and Punarva'- 
suna; on these several days in the three four monthly periods, the ox shall not be 
tended ; the goat, the sheep, and the pig, if indeed any be tended : (for domestic use) 
shall not be tended. On the tiishaand \X\q Punarvatuna every four months, 
and, of every paksha or semi-lunation of the four months, it is forbidden to keep 
(for labour) either the horse or the ox.’^ 

. West face. 

“ Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the Gods: — In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, 1 have caused to be promulgated the following religious 
edict. My devotees, in very many iiuudrcd thousand souls, having (now) attained 
unto knowledge ; I have ordained (the following) fines and punishments for their 
transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide around, (or circumambulate) the 
holy tig trees for the performance of pious duties, the benefit and pleasure cf the 
country, and its inhabitants shall be (in making) ptfering : and according to their 
generosity or other^vise shall tliey enjoy prosperity or adversity, and they sliali give 
thanks for the coming of the faith. Whatever villages with their inhabitants may 
bo given or maintained for the sake of the worship, the devotees shall receive the 
same and for an exam])le unto my peonie they shall follow after, or exerciw 
(solitary) austerities. And likewise, whatever blessing they shall pronounce, by 
these shall ray devotees accumulate for the worship (T) Furtiierraore the people 
shall attend in the night the stedt fj(iprohalan tree and the holy fig tree. My 
people shall foster (accumulate) the great Pleasure is to be eschewed 

as intoxication (?) 

^ My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the village, whereby 
they (coming) arouud the beauteous and holy fig tree may cheerfully abide in the 
performance of pious acts. In this also are fines and * punishments for the trans- 
gression of my devotees appointed much to be desired is such renown I According to 
the measure of the offence (the desti action of viyo or happiness) shall be the measure 
of the punishment, but (the offender)- shall not be put to death by me. Banishment 


* The last line ends thus : 

Etam jane suia anupati pajisati 
agoim namisati. 

Cunningham reads ajnim as abhyum. 




SoiEAVrgEiliAiu L 

jn the pillars at Allahabad, Mattia, Radhia aud the Kushak- 
Shikdr on the ridge near Delhi 


shall be the puuishmeut of those malefactors deserving of imprisonment and execu- 
tion. Of those who commit murder on the highroad (dacoits?) even none 
whether of the poor or of the rich shall be injured (tortured) on my three special 
days (1). Those guilty of cruelly beating or slaughtering living things, having 
escaped mutilation (through my clemency) shall give alms (as a deo-dand) and shall 
also undergo the penance of fasting. And thus it is my desire that the protection 
of even the workers of opposition shall send to (the support of) the worship ; 
and (on the otlrer hand) the people whose righteousness increases in every respect 
shall spontaneously partake of my benevolence.” 

North face. 

^ “ Thus spake King Devanampiya Pyadasi : — In the twenty- seventh year of my 
anointment I have caused this religious edict to be published in writing. I ac- 
knowledge and confess the faults that have been cherished in my heart. From 
the love of virtue, by the side of which allothes things are as sins, from the strict 
scrutiny of sin, and from a fervent desire to be told of sin : by the fear of sin aud 
by very enormity of sin — by these may my eyes be strengthened aud confirmed (in 
rectitude). 

The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord increase and 
will ever increase, and my people whether of the laity, ( grihist ) or of the priesthood 
(ascetics) — all mortal beings are knit together thereby, and prescribe to themselves 
the same path ; and above all having obtained the mastery over their passions, they 
become supremely wise. For this is indeed true wisdom. It is upheld and bound 
by (it consists in) religion— by religion which cherishes, religion which teaches pious 
acts, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi : — In religion is the chief excellence, 
but religion consists in good works in the non-omission of many acts : mercy and 
charity, purity and chastity ; — (these are) to me the anointment of consecration. 
Towards the poor and the 'jifflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds, towards the 
fowls of the air and things that move in the W'aters, manifold have been the benevolent 
acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things inanimate even many other 
excellent things have been done by me. To this purpose is the present edict promul- 
gated : let all pay attention to it (or take cognizance thereof) : and let it euduie for 
ages to come : and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain eternal 
happiness, (or shall be united with sugato;) 

‘‘ Thus spake King Devanampiya Piyadasi Whatever appeareth to me 
to be virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by 
me, and not tlie less if it have evil tendency, is it accounted for evil by 
me or is it named among the asinave (the nine offences) ? Eyes are given 
(to man) to distinguish between the two qualities (between right and wrong) : 
according to the capacity of the eyes «o may they behold. The following are 
accounted among the nine minor transgressions : mischief, hard-heartedness, auger, 
glide, envy. These evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. 
They should be regarded as opposite (or prohibited). Let this (ordinance) bs 
impressed on my heart, let it be cherished with all my soul.” 

Bound the Column. 

Moreover along with the increase of religion, opposition will increase ; for 
which reason I have appointed sermons to be preachy, and I have established 
ordinances of every kind ; through the efficacy of Which, the misguided, having 
acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim it on all sides (?) and shall become active 
in upholding its duties. The disciples too, flocking in vast multitudes, (many 
hunared thousand souls) let these likewise receive my comratiud— in such wise do 
ye too address on all sides (or address comfortably) the people united in religion. 
King Devanampiya Piyadasi thus spake -Thus among the present generation 



ASOKA’s PIEtAB i. 
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The second inscription belongs to the year 1164 A. D. 
and records the victories of King Visala Deva of Sakambhari| 

have I endowed eatabliahmenta, appointed men very wise in the faith, and 
done . . . for the faith. 

^ “ King Bevanampiya Piyadasi again spake as follows Along the highroads 
I Iiave ^iised tig tree.**, to be planted, that the}’^ may be for shade for anirnals and 
men : I liave (also) planted mango trees : and at every lialf I have caused 
wells to be constructed, and (resting-places ?) for the night to be erected. And how 
many taverns (or serais) have been erected by me at various places, for the enter- 
tainment of man and beast 1 so that as the people, finding the road to every sriecied 
of pleasui^e and convenience in these places of entertainment, these new towns 
(nayapuri) rejoiceth under my rule, so let them thoroughly api>reciate and follow 
after the same (system of benevolence). This is my object and thus have I done. 
Thus spake King Devanampiya Piyadasi Let the juiests deeply versed in the 
faith (or let my doctrines ?) penetrate among the multitude of the rich capable of 
granting favors, and let them penetrate alike among the unbelievers, whether of 
ascetics or of householders: and let them penetrate into the assemblies (?) for my sake. 
Moreover let them for my sake find their way among the hrahmarut and the most 
destitute : and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my sake, let 
them penetrate : and among various unbelievers for my sake let them find their 
way : yea, use your utmost endeavours among theee several classes, that the Wise 
men, these men learned in religion, (or these doctrines of my religion) may pene- 
trate among these respectively, as well as among all other unbelievers. 

“ Thus cpake King Devanampiya Piyadasi :-.And let these (priests) and others 
the most skilful in the sacred offices penetrating among the charitably disposed of 
my queens, and among all my secluded women discreetly and respectfully use 
their most persuasive efforts (at conversion), and acting on the heart and on the 
eyesof the children for my sake penetrate in like manner among the charitably 
disposed of other Queens and Princes for the purpose (of imparting) religious 
.enthusiasm and thoroughly religions instruction. And this is the tnie religious 
devotion (viz.) that it shall increase the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, 
the kindness and honesty of the world. 

“ Thus spake King Devanampiya Piyadasi And whateversoever benevolent 
acts have been done by me, the sjtme shall be prescribed as duties to the |)eople 
who follow after me and in this (manner) shall their influeuce and increase be 
manifest, by doing service to father and mother; by doing service to spiritual 
pastors; by respectful demeanour to the aged and full of years- and by kindness 
and condescension to brahmans and srdmanasy to the orphan and destitute, to 
servants and the minstrel tribe. 

“ King Devanampiya Piyada.si again spake And religion increaseth among 
men by two separate processes, — by performance of religious offices, and by 
security against persecution. Accordingly that religious offices and immunitii 
might abound among multitudes, I have observed the ordinance myself as the 
apple of my eye (?) lus testified by all these animals which have been saved from 
slaughter, and by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. 

“And that the religion may be free from persecution of men, increasing through 
the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to sacrifice ought that 
Aaweth breath. For such an object is all this done, that it may endure to my soni, 
and their sous’ sons -as long as the sun and moon shall last. Wherefore let them 
follow its injunctions and be obedient thereto — ^and let it be had in reverence and 
respect. In the twenty-seventh year of my reign have T caused this edict to be 
written ; so sayeth (Devanampiya) : — Let st$ne and pillars be preparki and let 
this edict of religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the remotest 
aesg,^ 

Five detached short lines. 

** By the mandate of Devanampiya, at all times the great truth (Mahamata) is 
a^in^ to be spoken. These also, (namely) mango trees and other things are the 
gift of the second princess (his) queen. And these for of Kichhigani, the 






and is said to have been engraved by the order of Rai Pitho- 
ra, who professed to be a descendant of the Choh4n conqueror 
of the Tuars. This inscription consists of two portions, the 
shorter one is above and the longer one below the edicts of 
Asoka. The upper portion is engraved in much larger cha- 
racters than the lower, and is on the south-west side of the 
pillar ; and in the translation of the inscription given below in 
the foot note it is the first paragraph. The second portion of 
^the inscription, which consists of two stanzas, is very defective. 
The two first hemistichs are wanting in seven, and the two 
last in five syllables. Cunningham suggests that the render- 
ing of chdhumdnatilaka into Chief of the Chohdns” is more 
forcible than that ol' Colebrooke’s into ‘‘ most eminent of tho 
tribe which sprang from the arms” [of Brahma]. He further 
believes, that there is an error in referring the origin of the 
Chohans to Brahma, preferring the version of Mukji, the 
J3ard of the Khichi Chohdns, who derives them from the 
Anal Kund, or the fire-spring on Mount Abu. Agreeing 
with Mr. Edward Thomas, General Cunningham suggests 
that the name of the Prime Minister should be read 
Sri SaVakshana, and not Sri Mad Lakshana* 


third princess the general (daughter's ?). Of the second lady thus let the act 

redound with triple force.” 

* English translation of the inscription 

“ In the year 1220 or [A. D. 1163] on the 15th day of the bright half of the month 
of Vaisakh (this moon :) of the fortunate Visala Deva, sou of the fortunate Vella Deva, 
king of SakambliAri. 

As far as the Vindhiya, as far as the Him^dri, having achieved conquest 
in the course of travelling to holy places; resentful to haughty kings, and 
indulgent to those whose necks are humbled ; making Aryavarta once more 
what its name signifies, by causing the barbarians to be exterminated; Visala- 
Deva, supreme ruler of Sakambhdri and Sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the 
world. This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha Raja, King of Sakambhdri, most 
eminent of the tribe which sprang from the arms Tof Brahma) now addresses his own 
descendants : By us the region of the earth between Himavat and Vindhya has been 
made tributary ; let not your minds be void of excrjtiou to subdue the remainder. 
Tears are evident in the eyes of the enemy's consort ; blades of grass are perceived 
between thy adversaries' teeth ; thy fame is predomiiieut throughout space ; the 
minds of thy foes are void (of hope) ; their route is the desert where men are 
lundered from passing ; 0 Vi^aha Raja Deva ! in tiie jubilee occjisioned by thy 
march. May tny ab^e, 0 Vigraha, sovereign of the earth be fixed, as in reason it 
ought, in the bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of the w'omen with beautiful 
eyebrows who were married to thy enemies ! There is no doubt of thy being the 
highest of embodied souls. Didst thou not sleep ifl the lap of Sri whom thou didst 
seize from the ocean, having churned it ? In the year of the fortunate Vikramadityn 
1220, on Thursday the 16th day of the bright half of the month Vaisakh. >Thh 
was written in the presence of and by Sri-pati, the son of Mahava Akhyaatha 
of a family in Ganda at this time tne foriunate Laksbaua Pala, a ^japutra, 
is prime minister. Siva the Terrible, and the universal Monarch.” 



ASOilA^HmSI. ilt 

The less importaut inscriptions are, however, of different 
age's, the more ancient must have been on the pillar before it 
was removed by Ffroz Shdh. One of the oldest is the name 
of Sri Bhadra Mitras or SMadra Mitra, this and two other 
inscriptions of the Gupta period are in very small letters. 
In larger letters, of a somewhat later date, are several' short 
inscriptions of which the most legible is Surya Vishna Subar- 
nahamna. A second begins with Hara Singht Subama 
Kakana, the remainder being illegible with the exception of 
the word Kamdra. A third reads Charma Subanak, the 
second letter being somewhat doubtful This record is ex- 
tended in another place to Charma Sabana shara. Of a 
much later date is the name of Siddh Bhayan Kamath Jogi. 
On the nortliern face of the pillar there are two inscriptions in 
modfsrn Nagri, both bearing date Wednesday 13th, waning- 
moon of Chaitra Samvat 1581 (^1524 A. D.] The longer 
inscription contains the name of Suritan Ibrahim, being 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi.* 

From the top of the pyramid, on which the pillar of Asoka 
stands, may be seen the ruins of Ffroz5.bad ; they present a 
scene of desolation which has. not been surpassed, even in a 
• tract of country where seven different capitals have been 
successively abandoned to decay, or entombed in their own 
ruins. To the east of this site flows the J umna, on the old 
bank of which river Firozdb5d was built ; to the west, north, 
and south the ground is covered with dismantled buildings ; 
half of a wall, two sides of an enclosed square, a detached 
domed room and a cluster of five or six such buildings 
surround the pillar of Asoka. Further on, a round enclosure of 
cells, more or less complete, stands close by a corner tower of 
the citadel, and another tower which lies in a heap of debris. 
The foundations of a series of buildings, running in parallel 
lines, cover several acres of ground, and mark the most 
.crowded part of the citadel. The ruins are heaped up close 
together nearer the river, but are less numerous as they extend 
further in-land. 


♦ Cuningham's Arclueolofical Reports^ Vol. I., page 167. 



Euf^k-i-Shikar df Jaksniixim and Asoka’s Second 

pillar.— This. pn lace was built by Firoz Sh4h '^ughlaq in the 
year 755 A. H. (1354 A. D.) on the top of the hill to ihe 
north-west of Modern Delhi, and outside the city of FfrozA- 
bad. It was the hunting palace of Firoz Shdh, and its Site is 
now identified with the ground round and about the two 
half-dilapidated buildings known as Chdr B^rji and - Pir 
€hdb, and where the second pillar of Asoka has since 4)een 
^ put up. Prince Timdr, who plundered the palace, describes it 
as " a fine building on the top of a hill by the banks of the 
Jumna.” “ Firoz Shdh,” says Yazdi, the obsequious histo- 
rian of Prince Timur, “ had given the name of Jahannuma 
by inspiration, as it was to become illustrious by the visit of 
the Sovereign of the world.” 

The second pillar of Asoka " was removed by Sultan 
Ffifoz,” says Shams-i-Siraj, “ with similar skill and labour, 
and was re-erected on a hill in the Kushak-i-Shikd.r (amid 
great feasting and rejoicing.) After the erection of the pillar, 
a large town sprang up and the nobles of the Court bulit 
houses there.” 

The hunting palace, or “ hunting seat” as Finch calls it, ; 
has been identified by tradition with the half-ruined building, 
popularly known as the Pir Gaib, used as a Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey Station. The portion of the palace that is still 
standing is an oblong of 66 feet by 58, but I have no doubt 
that it extended to the east as far the crest of the ridge, 
-ffor fully over a hundred and ten feet, — on' which may yet 
be seen the ruins of walls “ resembling those still existing in 
'material, workmanship,* and in the great slope or batter which 
appears to have been a characteristic of the period.”* 

The approach to building, which is double-storeyed, 
k frOhi the north, and you enter it thro’ what looks like a gate- 
way, but which is evidently the remains of an arched, sqjiiii,re,» 
but roofless room in front of which are the remains of the 
.^oor of some building, an oblong of 50 feet by 30. To 
right of this dismantled room is a buttress^^ which is 
carried up to the roof of the upper floor, and over it are ^ the 
walls of a square room with arched openings ; on its east is a 




•tone pillar and oil its West the upper htdfOf the buttress sup* 
porting the arch. Behind the roofless room is a second 
room, of the same size as the first, but completely covert 
The eastern wall of the front room, which forms part of the ea> 
treme north-eastern face of the building, indicates, as remark^ 
before, the extension of the building on that side ; and ott 
the west of the room is the buttress adready mentioned. ThI 
front room, which resembles a gateway, stands out three br 
four feet from the line of the northern wall of the building^ 
This wall, so far as it belongs to the lower storey, rises to ther 
level of the supposed gateway, and is about 18 feet wide at 
the base, but loses about three feet when it reaches the roof 
of the lower storey. The wall has no window or door in it. 

On the corner of the wall is an octagonal buttress, whibfa^ 
as it reaches the upper storey, becomes circular. The eastern 
face of the building is hardly more intelligible ; its northern 
face here assumes the appearance ot a small two-storeyed 
tower attached to this, in the lower storev, fire three arched 
hut roofless j openings, 3 feet wide and 10 feet high. On thb 
upper storey, surmounting these opening, are a scjuare and aU 
arched doorway ; the rest of this side of the building presents 
a dead wall. Turning round to the south, we come to a low 
but broad and arched doorway now walled up, but when 
open, it formed the southern entrance of a passage through 
the whole building from the north to the south. To fhe 
west of this doorway, there are two flights of masonry steps^ 
with a ten fe3t wide dead, wall between them; these steps 
conduct the visitor to the top of the building and wfe 
divided into two flights, the first consisting of 14, and 
the second of. 18 steps. The western face of the building 
is remarkable for nothing more interesting than a very 
heavy gateway with a low arched entrance; above tbu 
entrance, there is a dead wall with buttresses flanking the 
gateway and the corners of the wall. Stahding under this 
gateway, we can see through the whole buildmg from the 
west to the east, the distance being made up of the tWb 
PMsages and two room& Through a bole, about a foot hi 
diameter, in the centre of the roof of the room nearest to 
this gate and the room above it, the sky is visible. 






Keturniiig to the northern entrance, which I have supt 
posed to be the main entrance of the building, on our right, *aa 
we enter the place, is a flight of 25 steps which takes us to the 
second storey. As we reach the second floor on our right 
is a masonry monument, the grave itself being under the right 
hand wall of the staircase. To the left of the monument 
are the mehr^ibs of a mosque, with this peculiarity worthy of 
notice, that while the centre Mehrdb and its right arch are in 
the western wall, its left arch is in the northern wall and 
at right angles to the wall which contains the centre 
mehrdb. The second storey consists of two rooms. On the 
roof of these rooms, which is protected by a plain parapet 
2^ feet high reached by the steps already described on the 
south of the house, there are the remains of the walls of a 
third storey. On the roof of the southern room there 
is a hollow masonry 'cylinder, about 4 feet high and 2^ feet in 
diameter, with ati arched hole on either side of it, and covered 
by a slab of granite a little over 4 inches in diameter, through 
which the sky may be seen from the ground floor. Whether 
the hole in the upper roof, and the corresponding hole in the 
roof of the lower storey, were intended for scientific purposes 
or not, it is impossible to say. 


Asoka^S Pillar IL — At a short distance to the south of the 
Pir Gaib, on the ridge, stands the second pillar of Asoka, which 
was put up by Firoz Shah in his Kushak Shik&.r, about four 
miles from the first Lat. It was thrown down by an acci- 
dental explosion of a powder magazine, in the reign of 
Farokhsir, and was broken into five pieces, an occurrence which 
is no longer accepted on the sole authority of tradition. Padre 
Tieffenthaler, who resided in India between 1743 and 1776, 
corroborates the native account ; he was informed by the 
people of Delhi that it was standing erect not long before his 
visit to that place. When Burt, who visited Pelhi in 1833, 
put the five pieces in order for a sketch, the monolith measured 
33 feet long, and about 3 feet 2 inches in diameter. Burt 
believes that about twt) feet of stone was lost at the top of 
the pillar. Although smaller than the pillar in the palace of 






FiroziUd, it is larger in diameter. The following measure- 
ments are taken from General Cunningham's reports the 
whole length of the five pieces is 32| feet, the portion* of the 
shaft below the inscription measures 18 feet and that above it 
12 feet, upper diameter 29^ inches and lower d&meter 35*82 
inches ; the rough thick end is about 38 inches in diameter, 
the diminution of the pillar is just one-fifth of an inch per 
foot. 


In 1838, Hindu Rao, who seems to have purchased the 
pillar with Mr. Fraser’s house, in the grounds of which- the 
broken pieces were lying, maHe it a present to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Executive Engineer of.Itelh;, ,who waa 
requested to remove the pillar, found it too expensive to send it 
down to Calcutta, and at the suggestion of Burt, and with the 
sanction of the Asiatic Society, he sawed off the inscribed 
portion of the pillar and sent it to that learned body, by' whom 
it was placed under the bust of the lamented Mr. James 
Prinsep, the greatest antiquarian of India. In 1866, the 
inscription was returned to Delhi, and a year later, the broken 
piece? were joined together and the restored pillar was again 
put up by Mr. Campbell. It now stands on a granite 
plinth of two terraces, the first is 10 feet square and three feet 
high, and the second 7^ feet square and 2^ feet high. The five 
pieces in which the pillar was broken may be easily distin- 
guished ; on the fourth piece from the bottom is the 
inscription, which however is hardly visible, but when 
examined* by Mr. Prinsep was found to be the exact 
duplicate of the other inscriptiona The following is 
engraved in English on the granite plinth of the pillar : 

" This pillar was originally erected at Meerut 
In the third century B. C. by 

Kino Asoka. 

It was removed thence and set up in the Eoshuk Shikar Palace 
near this, by the Emperor Firoz Shah, A. D. 1366. 

Thrown down and broken into five pieces bv the explosion of a 
powder magazine, A. D. 1713 — 1719, it was restored and eet up in this 
place by the British Government, A. D. 1867.*’ 







Towan.*>'Tradition ascribes tbis 
building to the Kushak Shikar of Sultan Ffroz ShdL It 'is: 
eTidently a mausoleum^ although the name of the dead is (in* 
known. It is undeniably a Firoz Shihi building, possesrin^ 
all the characteristics of that period, and stands close to, if 
not within, the hunting palace of Firoz Shd,L The building 
is an oblong of 61 feet by 56 ; it is double-storeyed, built 
of, stone and mortar, and covered with lime plaster. It is 
entered through a small masonry doorway facing the soilth, 
the wall above which is pierced by three square openings ; 
on each side of the door is an arched entrance not more than 
five and a half feet higL On the eastern face of the 
building there are three arched doors, the centre one being 
larger tihan those on its sides ; above these the wall is 
pierced by seven loophole-style openings, each protected 
W a small but heavy looking and pointed weathering. 
iSie northern face of the building is like its eastern face ; on 
the western inner wall of the ground floor is a mosque, which 
consists of a single mehrdb or an arched recess, which 
represents the qiblah. The ground floor of the building 
consists of nine rooms, the largest is in the centre and 
contains a grave ; on each comer there is a small room and 
a middle room on each side. The middle room on the west 
was used as a mosque, as already mentioned; the monument 
over the gmve has been so effectually removed, that there is 
not the slightest sign of the room having ever been used for 
8 mortuary purpose ; but the second monument on the roof 
of the upper storey is still in existence. 


On either side of the main entrance, in the southern 
wall of the building, there are two staircases which lead to 
the upper floor. On each comer of the upper storey is a 
small domed room, or burj ; three of these rooms are standing ; 
that on the N. W. comer is believed to have been strack 
down by lightning, which is also said to have laid bare the , 
bones in the grave. Connecting the towers on the S. K 
and the S. W. comers of the tomb, and right over its main 
gateway, is a small, narrow, room with three arched openings 
facing the north and corresponding with the three square 
openings in the back wall Between the S. £. and N. . £. 
towers, and the N. E. and N. W. towers, there are bare 
walls pierced by openings like those described in the eastern 



Oa the west, oorrespondii:^ with the mosque below^ 
there is a small room ; ia the centre of the roof of the . upp^ii' 
storey is a masonry monument corresponding with the grave 
in Uie ground floor. . 


The Tomb of Nasir-nddin Mahmud Ghiragh Delhi — 

Shaikh Nasir-uddfn Mahmiid, the last of the great Chistf 
saints of Delhi, was the chief disciple and successor otNizdm- 
uddin Aulia and a man of learning and benevolence. He 
was renowned as an author and a preacher, and was 
successful in spreading the faith of Muhammad. Both in 
force of character and intellect, he was inferior to his 
great master, but he bore his troubles at the hands of 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah with great patience. When 
Makhdiim Jahanidn Sayyad Jalkl visited Mecca, he was 
asked by the Sharif ot K’abah, “ Now that all the great 
saints are gone, who is considered the most renowned man 
of piety in Delhi V' the Makhdum replied : “ Nasfr-uddin 
Mahmiid ; adding that " Nasir-uddfn was the lamp I ChiraghT 
of Delhi" 

On Friday, the ISthRamzdn, 757 A. H. (1356 A. D.) 
Nasir-uddin was stabbed to death by a fanatical Jalandarf 
fakir who had come to him for alms. Nasfr-uddin died in the 
82nd year of his age. He was buried close to the village 
of Khirki, in the , room in which he had lived. A dome 
was built over it by Firoz Shdh in the year 749 A. H. 
(1350 A. D.) during the life time of the saint ; in the 
grave of Nasir-uddin was also buried all that he most 
valued in life : the cloak, the staff, the cup, and the carpet for 
prayer which were bequeathed to him by his master Nizam- 
uddin Aulik. 

. The tomb of Ghiragh Delhi stands within an irregularly 
built oblong enclosure of 180 feet by 104, the walls having an 
average height of 12 feet. The greater portion of this 
enclosure was built by the Emperor Muhammad Sbdh in the 
year 1142 A.H. (1729 A. D.) ; its main entrance, which 
was built 12 years after the death of Ghiragh Delhi, is on its 
north-eastern comer ; it is a domed gateway of stone 
niasonry, with an arched door, over which is aa inscription 



'Tfa«: roop -of the 

i^ftK, ezteriot, and inside about 19 feet square ; yri^ 
masonic chabtitrahs, about 2^ feet ' high, on either t^e.. 
-From the ground to its embattled roof the tomb is about 
27 feet high and the dome stands about 15 feet from 
^e roof ; thus making the whole height of the tomb abqut 
42 feet. The parapet over the door is flanked by two 
small masonry minarets. 


About 35 feet to the north-west of the gateway is the 
tomb of Chiragh Delhi. It is a single room, about 30 feet 
square and 40 feet high, and surmounted by a masonry , dome 
with a gilt pinnacle ; on each comer of the roof there is a slim, 
eight feet high minaret; the roof is protected by a plain 
parapet ; under the parapet is a deep stone weathering, 
w;hich was built by one Khwajah Muhammad Khan. Under- 
neath the weathering there are twelve arched openings, three 
on each side, supported by twelve red-stone pillars ; with 
the exception of the door, which is in the middle arch on 
the south, the rest of the arches are covered with 
pierced screens of red sand-stone. Inside the room is the 
grave of Chiragh Delhi, surrounded by a dwarf railing. 
Under the dome an inverted gilt cup is suspended over the 
grave. To the west of the tomb is a mosque, and in a 
room iu the north-western comer of the enclosure is the 
'wooden seat which was ofiered to the shrine by one Dakhni 
Beg ;■ it is 7 feet long, 4 wide and 3 feet high; it is 
cut out of one piece of wood, is elaborately carved and 
bears the following, inscription — 


“'God is great ! 

This throne of wood is an offering made by Dakhni 
To the worthy Nasir-uddin Mahm5d. 

May God purify his cherished secrets, 1143 Hijrf, 

In the 12th year of the reign of Muhammad Sh4h Gh4zi. 

Prince Gholam Haidar, son of Akbar Shkh TL, built ” 
a verandah round the tomb of Chiragh Delhi, but it fell in 
shortly after its completion. , 

* English translation of the inscription In the name of Qod ! anspioions is 
the mention of his name. The building of this glorious dome (finish^) in the 
reign of the august, stren^hened with the help of the merciful, Abdl Muzaffar 
lim Sh&h, SuUan ; maj God perpetuate his Kingdom; in the year 775, date of the 
dight of the Messenger of God, on whom be God’s blessing. Greeting.’* 






^ the 

of the LtAore Gate of Hodera Belbi is the shrine of Qodanii 
Sharif, or the sacred foot-print, believed to be the iinpre8si<^ 
of the foot of the Prophet Muhammad on a small slab 
marble. In the year 776 A. H.(1374 A. D.) Fateh Khtin (ii# 
son of Flroz Sh4h Tughlaq died, and was buried here by hit 
father ; the king placed the sacred marble over the grave tM 
his son, as a memorial of his veneration for the relic and affeo* 
tion for his child. The tomb is an irregularly constructed 
stone and masonry building with seven doors and gateways of 
which two are now closed. It stands on a masonry plaaorm 
about 5^ feet high, and is an oblong of 7 b feet by 63 feet ; 
the niain entrance is on the east, on the east and the west 
there are masonry colonnades with masonry domes at the 
four corners. In these colonnades are the graves of 
other members of the family of Firoz Sh6h Tughlaq, 
aUd, in later times, some of the merchants of Delhi hay# 
availed themselves of the advantage of the neigh^urhood of 
the s.acred marble to use the place for burial. Between th# 
two colonnades is an irregular oblong enclosure, the walls of 
which are formed by upright slabs of sand stone about 4| 
feet high. This inner enclosure is entered through a small 
gateway in its southern wall, and within it is a covered 
space, 58 feet long and 29 feet broad, the roof of whioh 
has sloping sides, something in the style of a thatched 
house, and is supported by 26 stone pillars.* Each of 
the four comers of the roof is surmounted by a small 
open pavilion consisting of a low dome standing on 
four pillars. Under the roof of this room is a deep 
stone weathering, and on its northern side is the grave 


* English translation of the iascription is OTsr the ^dootway of tb« innSf 
closure : — 

The gu'de of those who have lost [their way,] Muhammad I 
The poacher of preachers, Muhammad ! 

Olorioos is the Madrasah, the pulpit and the house 
la the ihidst of which » read tne praise of Muhammad ! 

Eor broken hearts he » a [healinc] balm ! 

For the afllteted in the heart, Mnn^mad is a comfort f 
The sky itself becomes only a step trader the foot of him, 

Who hriiiisetf baa become the dust of the f^t of Muhammad ^ 

I am one of the dogs of his lane, 

And have become a lion [Sherwdii] among the Fakfts ML&W 




£h&a, over which ii piawa a nm Mwiiuro Ucy u wNAAyM V 
about 9 feet long, 4^ feet broad, and feet h,igh,^ 
marble wil^ the “ sacred foot-print” is fixed on the gratae 
in a small tank about 3^ feet long and 2^ feet wide, and 
is supposed to rest over the breast of the deceased prince. 
Bound the tank is an inscription, of which the following is 
an English translation : 

The earth, which bears the print of the sole of your foot. 

Will continue for years to be worshipped by those who behold it. 

[Hafiz]. 

YustiC in the place where Muhammad [left] his foot print, 

Built this tomb by the blessing of God. 

As to the date of the completion of this building, 

I beard what Hathif said ; Well done. 

The grave is surrounded by a marble wall about 2 feet 
high ; within the walls of the inner enclosure there is a 
second grave of which I have been unable to get any 
account 

A mosque known as the Masjid Chaurd-ydh-Qadara 
Sharif, or the mosque on the cross roads of Qadam Shan'f, 
was built shortly after the shrine, and resembles the mosques 
attributed to Kbdn Jahan. 



The Mosques of Khau Jahan.*— The declining years of 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq were rendered famous by the erection of 
several important mosques by his Prime Minister, Kh4n 
Jahkn, the secondWazir of that name. 


* The reputation which the Khdn Jah4na^ father and son, have acquired as 
eminent builders,— second only to a King who is still famous thioughout 
Northern India for his love and patronage of architecture, --appears to me hardly 
deserv^. I agree with my friend, Mr. Tremlett, that it seems difficult to see 
what there is to admire in low colonnades, surmounted by rows of hemispherical domes 
of diameter, each one touching its fellow, with one . of larger size here and 
there over a gateway." It may be ranted, however, that the present sombre 
appearance of these mosques is entirely due to age, and that originally they must 
Sm been cpvered with a coating of coloured plaster. 






The seven mosques, generally reported to have been 
huilt by Khta Jahdn, the son, are, according to Mr. A. A. 
Roberts, the following ; 

"1. A very larg| one situated on the lands of Mourzah 
Khirkee in the Southern pergunnah [a then sub-district of Delhi] 
about eight miles due south of Delhi. 

2. Another large mosque in the village of Begumpore . • 
This musjid is situated about two miles N. W. of that of Khirkee, and 
may be seen about a quarter of a mile off the road on the left hand 
aide as you go to the Kootub [Qutb]. 

“ 3. . A smaller mosque in Kalee Sarai, close to Begumpore. 

** 4. A mosque near Nizam-oodeen’s shrine, and bearing an in8« 
criptioii with the date A. H. 772, or 17 years previous to the Kalee 
Musjid in the city. 

“ 6. A very dilapidated mosque near Firoz Shah's Kotila. 

“ 6. The mosque near the city wall, and situated between the 
Lahore and the Ajmere gates. 

7. The Kalee Musjid within the city." 

Of these seven mosques it is only necessary to describe 
the three most important and best preserved specimens, viz. 
the K^li or Kalan Masjid and the Masjids at Khirki and 
Begampiir. 

The Kali or Kalan Masjid. — Among the most perfect 
g)ecimens of architecture of the age of JFiroz Shdh 
Tughlaq is the large mosque within the walls of Modem 
Delhi (Shdhjah^indbdd), known commonly as the Kdli 
Masjid, or black mosque ; but this designation, though 
there are grounds for believing it to be one of long 
standing, is in all probability a corruption of Kalan Masjid or 
chief mosque. It is situated near the Turkman Gate of the 
town, and in the neighbourhood of the celebrated shrine of 
Turkman Shah. It is an oblong block of building 140 feet 
in length and 120 feet in breadth, and the walls are six feet 
deep, built on ground somewhat higher than that which sur- 
rounds it, and, with the exception of the Jama* Masjid and 
ibe gates of the Palace, is the most prominent structure in the 
Bty of Delhi. It consists of two storeys, the first or base- 
pent storey, the middle of which is a solid mass, forming the 
Aoor of the Masjid, is 28 feet in height, consisting of a number 
of small double apartments, which were possibly built for tbs 


;Tvi^ |>atrpiose ihof now answei^, luunely, that of araigtmg bj 
♦Be rent they yield, in defraying'the expenses of the mosque, 
in conformity with a practice prevailing to this day. Tim 
apartments along the walls are accessible by doors raised one 
step above the ground ; those in the towers by passages from 
the neighbouring rooms. The upper storey to the top of the 
battlements is ' 38 feet high, making a total height of €6 feet, 
will be described hereafter. The mosque is built of the mate- 
rials which appear to have been generally in use at the time 
of its construction, viz., the common quartzose sand stone 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi. This stone, 
which is in masses of various sizes, some, especially those 
towards the foundation, being of considerable dimensions, is 
unhewn, and cemented by chunam of the best quality, indeed 
so excellent- that the stretigth of the domed roof seems to 
depend entirely on its adhesive properties, there being no 
attempt at placing the stones of which it is constructed 
throughout, into anything like the arrangement now adopted 
in the building of arches or domes, crowned by a centre or 
key-stone. Tliis cementing chunam in this, and it is believed 
in all other buildings of the period, with a view probably of 
saving the expenditure of lime, is mixed with a great propor- 
tion of brick surki, of which many pieces are upwards of an ’ 
inch in diameter. The whole of the edifice, both inside and 
outside, has been plastered over with chunam of the best des- 
cription to judge by what remains ; and parts about the door- 
-way show that the outside has been at some time brother 
colored of that peculiar blue-black produced by the ground 
charcoal of cocoanuts, and other similar substances. Very little, 
however, of the plastering remains, except in the body of the 
mosque, where some care appears to have been taken for its 

S reservation (by repeated whitewashing), and on the roof and 
omes which its durability has preserved from destruction. 
The whole is in a very fair state of preservation, and where, 
here and there, stones have falleijt^ out, especially at the base * 
qf the towers and walls, they have been carefully replaced by 
Mck masonry. The steps leading up to the entrance door, 
which are thirty-one in number, and the pillars of the doorways 
and of the arches, are constructed of sq^uare ronghly hewn, 
hard grey-stone, described by Captain Cautley, as only a 
tarfcty of the quartzose sand-stone more commonly in use in 
the walls, etc.,, which is also used for the eavw (hhibs not 
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^above two inch.dis'^bkt, huA about two feet sqttare,) ph)jectiiyg 
into the upper inner square or court of the mosque, and for 
the brackets which support them. These brackets, as well as 
the pillars at the doorways, are carved. Under the eaves and 
resting on the brackets, is a ledge of red-stone, now so com- 
monly in use throughout Northern India, but which seems to 
have been much more sparingly employed about the time of 
Firoz Shah than it was eighty or a hundred years before, in 
the Qutb Minar, the Mot-ki-Masjid and other structures of the 
time of Qutb-uddin and Shums-uddfn Altamsh. The red- 
stone is also used (on account presumably, of its being softer 
and therefore more easily carved,) in the lattices of the win- 
dows, which are still open, and probably ornamented all the 
thirty-three windows which surrounded the upper storey, 
some of which are now blocked up with the common stone 
masonry. There are also lattices of the same material be- 
tween the main body of the mosque and the vaulted passage 
leading on each side to the dark apartments behind, but none' 
to the west. These lattices appear, notwithstanding their 
having been very well carved, to have been all covered with 
very fine chunam, after the fashion which prevailed to within 
the last hundred years, when the finely carved pillars, such as 
are standing in the ruins of the Kudsid Begain s Palace, built by 
the mother of Muhammad Shah (^outside the Kashmir gate) 
were similarly plastered over. The stairs leading from below 
to the upper or main storey are a flight of 29 steps, built upon 
these blind arches, with a landing place, and two more steps 
leading into the vestibule. The doorway, which stands out 
about 30 feet from the eastern wall of the mosque, is sur- 
mounted by a low dome flanked by two minarets tapering into 
cones. It stands about 20 feet from the ground, and over 
the doorway is a slab of somewhat rudely polished marble 
with an inscription in the Naskh character, of which the tol- 
lowing is a translation : 


“ By the grace and mercy of God, in the reign apd sovereignty of 
the religious King, strong by the help of the Meiciful, Abtil-Muzaf^ 
Firoz Sbih, Sultan, may his reign last for ever ; this mosque was built 
W the son of the slave of the threshold of Jundh Shdh Maqbfil entitled 
Khdn Jah&n, son of JabAn, may God be merciful to this slave. Any one 
coming to this mosque is to pray for the benefit of the King of the 
llusalman and of this slave, and remember (them) in (their) F6teh4 and 
Ikblis, and may God forgive (snch a man) for ever. By the grace of the 
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prophet and hig posterity, this mosque was finished, on the date, the 
10th of JamAd-ul-Akhir, the year 789 

It appears that the letters were first cut into the marble 
with small deep round holes in each letter, or limb of a letter, 
and that subsequently lead was poured into the cavities and 
then polished off even with the surface of the marble, the 
small deep holes assisting in keeping the lead firm in its place. 
The greater part has, however, fallen out, with the exception 
of that in the vowel points, which are almost all perfect, 
and of two or three of the letters in the first, and second 
lines. The entrance to the main body of the building is 
through a square ante-room with a domed roof, to which 
there were an outer and an inner pair of doors moving in 
sockets of a singular description, but common in the archi- 
tecture of the times. Tiie latter have disappeared, the 
former are still in existence, and to judge from their antique 
appearance, their most rude construction, and the very coarse 
iron work about them, it is fair to infer that they are of a 
very ancient date, if not coeval with the mosque itself. 

On either side of the doorway there are three arched 
openings both in the basement and the upper storeys. On ei- 
ther side of the room in the gateway there are screens of red’ 
sand-stone covering arched niches. On passing the second 
door-way you enter a cloister surrounding, on three sides, the 
inner court of the mosque. This cloister supports four domes 
on the north, and south sides, and six on the east, the 
part next the entrance being covered with a nearly flat’ octa- 
gonal roof, of superior construction. The court of the 
mosque is 60 feet long and 48 feet broad, and under the root 
of tlte corridors that enclose them is a deep stone weathering 

* Sir Henry Elliot objected to the translation of this inscription, by Messn. 
Lewis and Cope : You have translated * Muqbool-ool-Mukhateb/ ‘ exalted with tho 
title.' Now this conjunction of the two words is not ^ood Arabic, and i look upon 
it that Muqbool is part of Jonah Shah's name Jonah Shah ^^uqbool, entitled 
KhanJahan.’ The name was very co^imon at that period, and hU father's name 
also is given by some authors as MuUk Muqbool, and by others as Mulik Kubool. 
Feriahta, in one part, calls the father Miiqbil. At all eveoH there seems enough to 
show that the sou’s name Wiis Mukbool, and should be so read in the inscription. 
Junah Shah was no doubt the name given by the obsequious father, in compliment 
to Mahomed Tugluk, whose name was Jonah Shah, after whom Jonpoor was iw 
liamed by his nephew Ferooz 

Shams- i Sirij disposes of the difficulty: The name of Kh4n-i-Jah4n [the 
father of the founder of the mosque] was Makbul. In his state of ignoranct 
(i. e. when he was a Hindu) he was called Kattu. On bein^ admitted to tlie 
hohoar of the faith, the Sultan gave him the name of MakbhL” 
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on roughly finished corbels. In the part of the Court next 
this square are three principal tombs, and a secondary one, 
in a row, built of brick and plastered over, three of men and 
one of a woman. The three first have each head- walls about 
three and a half feet high, with recesses for lamps, and alto- 
gether look so modern that it is difficult to believe in the cor- 
rectness of the tradition which has it, that Khdn Jahan, the 
father, and Khan Jahiln the son, are both buried here, though 
it should be remembered that the tomb still in existence, 
over the remains of the founder of the Tughlaq dynasty^ 
is also of brick. There is no trace of an inscription which 
could afford the slightest clue to the truth or falsehood 
of the tradition. On the west side of the court is the 
main body of the mosque, consisting of a system of arches 
and domes, supported by six double and eighteen single pil- 
lars, including the pillasters against the walls on three sides. 
There are consequently five arches in front, and three in depth, 
supporting fifteen domes in all,^ the centre one is about three 
feet higher than the others. Round this colonnade, which would 
be decidedly imposing were the pillars only two or three feet 
higher, runs an enclosed passage, the use of which it is diffi- 
, cult to explain at present. It is dark and divided in the rear 
(to the west), being there separated from the mosque by a 
dead wall into three apartments, the centre one the smallest 
In the inner wall of this passage, on either side and to the 
right and left of the door leading into it from the surround- 
ing cloister, are flights of steps leading to the roof. The roof 
is covered with small conical domes ; there are fifteen such 
domes over the masjid proper, five over the northern, and 
five over the southern corridors, and tour over the eastern 
rooms, besides that over the main entrance, thus making a 
total of thirty domes. The following points regarding the 
Kalan Masjid, the most perfect specimen of Firoz Shah’s 
time, seem worthy of remark : — 

Ist. The slewing style of the architecture seems pecu- 
liarly illustrative of the buildings of that and earlier periods. 
The sloping pillasters on each side of the main entrance give 
somewhat of an Egyptian appearance to the front of the 
building, which is not dissimilar from some of the more 
ancient remains of Hindoo architecture, the style of which is 
generally believed to have been deriv^ed from the Egyptians. 
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2nd. !rhe very simple kind of column and entablature 
Used in this building as supports to the arches, is a point also 
very worthy of notice. It consists of one, or in most instances 
two upright stones, or pillars, standing on a third, with a 
fourth placed on the top as an entablature. The peculiar 
construction of the arches and domes, the stones of which are 
held together by the wonderful adhesive qualities of the lime 
used in those days, without any key-stones, has been before 
remarked upon and is another characteristic of the Muham- 
madan Indian buildings of the fourteenth century. 

3rd. It is reasonable to infer that this mosque was 
built in the midst of a considerable population, and that the 
present site of Delhi was either a suburb of the then Firozk- 
bad, or if not, a portion of that town itself.* 

Bishop Heber writes of this mosque as follows 
“ The Kala Musjid is small, and has nothing worthy of notice 
about it, but its plainness, solidity and great antiquity, being a 
work of the first Pathan conquerors, and belonging to the 
times of primitive Musulman simplicity. It is exactly of 
the plan of the original Arabian mosques, a square court- 
surrounded by a cloister, and roofed with many small domes 
of the plainest and most solid construction, like the rudest 
specimen of what we call the early Norman architecture. 
It has no minaret ; the crier stands on the roof to proclaim 
the hour of prayer.” 

Ehirki Masjid . — The mosque at Khirki is an enormous 
structure, situated on rather high ground, and built of dark 
coloured granite, cased all over with masonry plaster, now 
black with age and which gives it a very sombre appear- 
ance. It was built by Klidn Jahdn, probably, in the 
year 789 A. H. (1387 A. D.) It is a square, supported 
at the four corners by sloping towers about 50 feet high, and 
consists of three storeys, viz. the first, or the basement storey, 
the roof of which is on a level with the floor ot the second storey 
the mosque, and the third storey which stands over its 
roof. On the north, south and east of the mosque there are 
three Pathan gateways, which stand out about 23 feet from 
the wall of the mosque, and are entered by doorways about 9 

, * Tor this descripUon of the Kalin Masjid I am much indebted to Meean. 

Cope. 
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feet liigb; the door in the northern gateway has wooden folds; 
each of the gateways is surmounted by a low masonry dome, 
and the roof is protected by a heavy parapet, the outer comers 
of which support 8 feet hign minarets. The eastern, western 
and the northern walls of the mosque are pierced with windows 
covered with red sand-stone screens, 6 on either side of the 
gateways ; there are also similarly constructed windows in the 
right and the left walls of the gateways. In the centre of the 
western wall is the mehrdh of me mosque, in a room about 
20 feet from north to south and 19 feet from east to west j 
there is no window or opening in this wall 

The mosque, as already described, consists of two storeys ; 
the first or the basement storey is about 10 feet high, and con- 
tains low cells two deep ; the second storey is about 22 feet 
high and is crowned with 89 small domes of plain but solid 
construction. The wall of the basement storey is 7 feet thick 
and that of the upper storey is al-out 5 feet thick and tapers 
to the parapet, retaining at the top a thickness of only 2 feet. 
The whole building is in excellent preservation, with the ex- 
ception of the north-east angle, the roof of which has fallen in, 
not however from decay but from the effects of a fire which is 
said to have occurred some 90 years ago. A quantity of fodder 
was stored at the time in this part of the building and the 
fire is attributed to an incendiary. 

The description of the Kalan Masjid applies equally to 
the mosque at Khirki, as regards the style of architecture, 
materials, &c. The Khirki mosque displays the same decidedly 
Egyptian style, and is composed of materials similar to those 
of the Kaldn Masjid. There is, however, a remarkable diffe- 
rence between the size and plan of the two buildings. The 
KaUn Masjid has a length of but 140 feet including 
the comer towers, while the mosque at Khirki is upwards of 
210 feet long, including the towers. The former is a rectan- 
gular parallelogram ; the latter is a square. The Kalan Masjid 
has but one inner court, viz. in the centre of the building ; 
the latter has four inner courts. As the visitor enters the 
Khirki mosque, he finds himself in an extensive hall, the roof of 
which is su| ported by, exclusive of the pilasters, fourteen rows 
bfpillars, fifteen abreast and about nine feet apart; tour open 
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eoorts, about 30 feet square, each in the centre of a quarter 
of the mosque, rdiich interrupt the continuify of the rours of. 
pillars. 

The cloisters, the pillars, the domes, &c. are much the 
same as in the Kalan Masjid. The basement storey consists 
of 104 small cells with arched ceilings, each cell being about 
9 feet square. There is also a cell beneath each door and one 
in each turret, making in all ] 12 cells. The greater number 
of these cells were at one time blocked up with filth and mud. 
About 100 years ago, during the convulsions which occurred 
in the time ot Muhammad Shah, the villagers of Khirki took 
refuge within the mosque, and lived in it till within the last 
few years, when they were turned out by the order of the 
local authorities. When Mr. A. A. Boberts saw the place, 
about 30 years ago, it contained “ 1 8 families, numbering 43 
men, 42 women, 30 boys and 20 girls, or 134 souls in ail, besides 
147 head of cattle, cooped up within this building. Ther^ 
are only 38 Mabomedans ; the rest are Hindoos.” It is to be 
regretted that there is no inscription to inform us of the 
precise period of the building of this mosque. 


Begampuri Ma^id. — This mosque was also built by Ehan 
Jah^ninthe year 789 A. H. (1387 A. D.) in the village of 
BegampOr ; its characteristics are those of the Kaldn and 
Khirki Masjids, already described, but unlike them it basonly 
a single storey, which stands on a heavy masonry plinth. 
Stone and mortar are the materials used in the building of 
this mosque ; the walls being covered with plaster now 
perfectly black with age. The mosque is an oblong 
of 307 feet, from north to south, by 295 feet, from 
east to west, and stands about 31 feet high inclusive of the 
plinth. It is entered by gateways on the east, north 
and south ; the chief entrance is on the east and is 
raised by fifteen stone steps on its three sides ; the steps in 
front of the other two gateways have either disappeared 
under the accumulation of earth, or were destroyed for 
their materials. Each of the three gateways contains two 
rooms. The northern and the southern gateways stand 
forward about ten feet from the line of the walls of the 
mo^ae, and have each a doorway in its centre ; the eastern,' 






or the main gateway stands about 30 feet from the eastern 
wall, and has one inner and three outer entrances. Outside 
the line of the walls of the niosque, each of the side gateways 
has a room about 12 feet square, and within the walls a room 
about 25 feet square. The outer room of the eastern gate- 
way is about 25 feet square, and the inner room is an omung 
of 25 feet by 12 feet 

The mosque is paved with sand-stone, and has an open 
court in the centre, about 247 feet long, from north to 
south, and 223 feet broad, from east to west Round this 
court there are arched cells, about 12 feet high ; those on the 
east, north, and south are 16^ feet wide, but the width of the 
other arches vary from 6 feet to 12 feet ; on either side of the 
gateways there are 7 cells, thus making 45 rooms on three 
sides of the court, inclusive of the inner rooms of the gateways. 
The cells on the western side are three deep, there bemg 
7 cells on either side of the centre arch, thus making in aU 
45 rooms. The Mehrdbs in the western wall are lofty ; 
the mosque proper being in the centre open room, which is 
about 30 feet square. 

There are 64 domes on the roof of the mosque ; the 
larger ones, being about 9 feet high, are built in the style of 
the domes of the Khirki Masjid. 

The Tomb of Firoz Shah ll^ghlaq.— This monument, 
which is one of a long range of builchngs, was built, according 
to Syud Ahmed Khiln, in the year 792 A. H. (1389 A. 
by Nasir-uddin-Tughlaq Shdh in the village of Hauz Ehda. 

.'t is a square of about 40 feet, is very lofty, and built of stone 
>nd masoniyii The principal entrance is on the south, where 
h stone wall, about two feet high with a broad coping, forms 
diminutive court, by which the door is approached The 
joor is raised by three steps ; it is wide and ohlong, and built 
it an arch, and the panel over it is filled in with stone lattice 
[ork ; the lintels and side-posts are made to project a 
[ttle, and are carved slightly. The east door resembles 
ne one just described ; at the west and north are recesses 
in the wall, resembling those in which the opposite doors are 
set. At the side of the north recess is a narrow pointed arch 
which led into the Madrasah. At a considerable height 
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square to an octagon and then to a sixteen-sided figure, and 
so on, by filling up the corners with masonry worked into a 
beautiful honey-comb kind of pattern, and richly painted.” 
The roof is protected by a low battlemented parapet. “ The 
dome, a hemispherical one, is of considerable diameter, with 
a large circle painted in an elegant pattern at the top, from 
which belts cutting each other are drawn down to the bottom 
of the dome. In the intersections of the belt are three rows 
of medallions of different sizes and figures : the belts and 
medallions being all painted on the white ground of the tomb.” 
Outside the south door is an inscription engraved on fine 
plaster, which has been much disfigured by decay.* 
" Round the top of the square building, and around the low 
cylinder from which the dome springs, is a narrow band of 
red-stone, carved in a graceful pattern. Inside are three 
marble, and one masonry tombs, all much injured. "t 
Adjoining the tomb, to the north, is a range of low masonry 
buildings, probably the Madrasah of Firoz Sbiih. Syud 
Ahmed Khan states that within the tomb of Firoz Shah 
are also buried Nasr-uddin Mahammad Shffii, the son of 
Firoz Shih Tughlaq and ’Al6,-uddia Sikandar Shah, the son 
of Nasr-uddin. 

Around the royal tomb are numerous open monuments 
of the common form of domes resting on pillal^ ; in one of these 
tomb3.Are the graves of Siiah&b-uddiu Taj Khdn and Sultan 
Abus’ald, amirs of the time of Sikandar Lodi, and an inscrip- 
tion, of which the following is an English translation : 

“ This huilding was erected in the time of the sovereignty of the 
great king, Sikandar Shdh, Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom, 
nis sovereignty, and exalt his command and his prestige. This dome 
(was) built by Shaikh Shahfib-uddin T4j Khdn and Sultan Ab1i-s‘aid 
on the 9th of Ramzan, 906 (Hijri).” 

* Eugliah t aasiatioD of the inscription , . ** Ood^ Muhammad is his prophel 
. . ordered ; (and) was built in teu mouths in the time of the reign of tn4 king 
of kings, Sultan Sikandar, son of the kinj; <f kings, Bahlol Shah. May God preserve 
his country and his sovereignty, exalt his command . . the king of kings, 
Bttltan Firoz Sh&h, may his dust he sanctified, and Paradise be his resting plaei 
, . as (it was) order^ so was (the order) carried out/' 

If my reding nf this inscription is correct, and at the best it is doubtful 
Ijie tomb of Eiroa Sb4h most have been repaired by Sikandar Lodi, the son c 
Lodi. 








Khizrabad and Khizraki-Qnmii.— In the ywt s^ M 
H. (14 18 A. D.) Khizr Khdn, the first of the Sayyad 
Kings, the weakest dynasty that ever ruled the Empire of 
Delhi, founded a city on the banks of the Jumna about one 
mile to the south-east of Kilokheri, and about twice that 
distant, in the same direction, from the tomb of Humayiin. 
No memorial of this city is now in existence, and its very 
«te is open to doubt It is probable, and Syud Ahmed 
Khan is of the opinion, that the city of Khizr Khfo stood 
at ot near the ;^illage of Khizriibad. 

In the year 824 A. H. (1424 A. D.) Khizr Khdn died 
at Delhi, and his son and successor, Abiil Fateh Mubarak 
Shah, built a tomb over the remains of his father, which it 
popularly known as Khizr-ki-Gumti. Khizr Khd,n was 
buried “ on the bank of the J umna,” near the village of 
Okla, about eight miles on the south of Modern Delhi. Thfl 
identification of this grave with that of the founder of the 
Sayyad Dynasty is due entirely to tradition, and Syud 
Ahmed Khdn has adopted its authority. Within a walled 
enclosure, more than three-fourths of which is now in ruins, 
stands a very common looking square room with an arched 
door on each of its four sides ; at a short distance from this is 
a solitary domed cell ; the former is supposed to contain the 
remains of Khizr Khdn. 


Mubarakabad and the tomb of Mubarak Shah.—" The 

Sultan [Mubdrak Shah] had determined to build a city on the 
bank of the Jumna, and on the 17th of Rabi I. 837 A. H. 
(31st October 1432 A. D.) The name given to that ill-omened 
city was Mubdrakabad..." He devoted much time and care 
to the direction of this building... After staying there 
[Tabarhindh] a few days, he returned in good health and 
spirits and went to the city of Mubarakabad. ..When a large 
army was assembled, the Sultan left the city to b«|f his 
march to Hindusthan, and he encamped for a few days at the 
ehabutrah of Sirgah. Thence, he proceeded with only a small 
escort and without ceremony to Mubarakabkd, in order to 
see the progress of the buildings.”* His Hindu Minister, 
Sarwar-al-Molk, conspired agmnst the Sultan and Mubkrak 
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Sii£h ¥^a8 a^assinated in his new city by the Hindu hirelingi 
of his Wazir, in the year 837 A. H (1433 A. D.). 

The new city, as already stated, was built on the Jumna, 
and not unlikely near the city of Khizrabad, but the body 
of Mubarak Sh^h was removed to the village of Mubdrakpiir, 
near the mausoleum of Safdar J ang, about five miles to the 
south of Modern Delhi, and interred there in the tomb 
which is now known after him. 

This is built in the midst of a large yard, surrounded 
by a stone battlemented wall. The gates leading into this 
court have the side posts and lintels of grey-stone, and are 
oblong in shape except at the top, where the side posts project 
in the usual fashion. About the actual doorway, is a narrow 
line of plain blue encaustic tiles, and below two full blown 
lotus flowers in white marble. A short approach from this 
gate leads to the tomb itself, a massive octagonal building, 
constructed of the grey- stone of the country. It stands on 
a plinth, approached by an ascent of two steps with a sloping 
way of atone between. The tomb is surrounded by a covered 
colonnade ; the pillars, twenty four in number, stand on the 
edge of the plinth. These pillars are of a highly peculiar 
form, being oblong, and so cut as to present the appearance 
of two oblong shaped pillars joined by a narrow belt ; at each 
corner of the octagon, the outer pillar is strengthened by a 
buttress of solid stone, which greatly contributes to the 
general appearance of sirength and solidity which characte- 
rize the building. The dome springs from a low cylinder 
ornamented with colour, and with sixteen finials. The dome 
itself is crowned with an open octagonal lantern of red-stone, 
around the dome are eight octagonal cupolas resting on low 
pillars. There is only one door into the tomb, that to the 
south, which iS of similar construction to the one in the outer 
court. In the space between the lintel of the doorway and 
the apex of the arch, in which it is set, is a fan-light of lattice 
work in stone. The other six apertures, except the west one, 
answer to this south doorway, except that the doorway in 
their case is filled up with stone lattice work, divided by two 
horizontal bars of solid stone. The west side is filled up 
with a handsomely carved quiblahgah, also in stone. < This 
niche wall is also carved on the reverse. Above the range 
#f the doors are four arched windows in stone open-wotk and 
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over them springs the dome. This is of ample diameter and 
is painted with belts of colour running diagonally from the 
bottom up to a circle of colour, which fills the centre. 
Immediately under the centre of the dome is a tomb of 
a man, and to the right two women's graves ; while 
in a row nearer the soutlx door, are the tombs of two 
female, and two male children. All these graves are 
of stone ; but owing to the tomb having been formerly 
utilized as a dwelling-house, I was unable to discover the 
•tone of which the tombs and the quiblaghah were constructed, 
but I rather think it was marble. [They are built of mar- 
ble]. At a short distance to the south-west inside the court- 
yard stands a three-domed mosque, evidently of the same 
period. The wall of this building is pierced with five 
arches resting on low square pillars of grey-stone plainly cut. 
There is a second row of columns running down the centre of 
the mosque. . . 

'' I think the tomb itself affords strong evidence that the 
tradition [which ascribes it to Mubdrak Shah] is right, and 
that the name of the site relates to the hapless Sayyad. The 
•hape of the dome, the limited use of encaustic tiles as a de- 
coration, the fashion of the door ornaments, all point to the 
early part of the fifteenth century as the date of the building, 
while the costly nature of the tomb, the ample court in which 
it stands, with its accompanying mosque, seem to place it 
beyond the means of a mere nobleman, especially at a time 
•when Delhi was at its lowest point of depression. Unless, 
therefore, there be strong contemporary evidence against it, I* 
am inclined to think that the principal tomb is that of the 
second Sayyad king."* 

The Tomb of Muhammad Shah, the third Sayyad King 
of Delhi is in the village of Khairpiir, and at a short distance 
from the tomb of his uncle and predecessor, Mubarab^^ hdh. 
For some time Muhammad Shd^h successfully defended his capi- 
tal against the treacherous attacks of his lieutenant, Bahlol 
KhAn Lodf, governor of Dibalpiir ; but the King's unpopula- 
rity was such, ** that there were Amirs at 20 kos from Delhi 
who shook ofiT their allegiance and made pretensions to indo- 
■ ' 
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S endenoe." At len^fa, in the year 849 A. H, (1445 A. IX.) 

luhammad Sh4h died, and he was buried in the Tillage 
of Khairpur. The tomb of Muhammad Shah bears such close 
resemblance to that of Mubarak Shah, that no special desorip- 
tion of it is necessary. 

Fergusson gives a beautiful sketch of this tomb in his 
History of Architecture, (Vol. II. p. 653.) “ It consists of an 
octagonal apartment,” says he, “ about 50 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a verandah following the same form, each being 
ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed form gene- 
rally adopted by the Pathans, and it is supported by double 
square columns, which are almost as universal with them as 
the form of arch.” 

The Tomb of Bahlol Lodi.— This tomb was buift 
in 894 A. H. (1488 A. D.) by Sikandar Lodf, the son of 
Bahlol Lodf, who brought the body of his father from Badhouli, 
and buried it here. It stands outside the western wall of the 
enclosure of the shrine of Nasir-uddin Chiragh Delhi, in 
a garden known as J udh Bagh ; it is 44 feet square, with 
three arched doors on each side ; the pillars of these arches 
are of, red sand-stone, about two feet square and about 
eight feet high. The spandrels of the arches are ornamented 
"With medallions, over which projects a deep stone weathering, 
the roof being protected by a heavy stone and masonry 
embattled parapet, about 18 feet from the floor. The 
floor of the tomb is paved with red sand-stone, " but 
the grave-stone of carved stone is still visible ; it is now of a 
dark brown colour, the result I presume of discoloration. ”t 
Above the tomb is surmounted by five masonry domes, 
the centre one being somewhat higher than the rest, and 
ornamented with vertical flutings. 

The tomb is now occupied by the Khadam of Chirdgh 
Delhi’s shrine. 

Within a few yards of this tomb is a 33 feet square room, 
the walls of which are covered with perforated red sand- 

* Babar mentions in his Memoirs, that after the conquest of Delhi he visited 
* the tombs and gardens of Sultan Bahbl and Sultan Siknnder^ Lodi ; it is 
emj like!/ that the present barren neighbourhood of the tomb was once a garden* 

t Tremlett 
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BbMie screens, and it is believed to contain the graves of Bahld 
j;^rs ministers. Bahlol Lodi died on his way from Etawah 
to Delhi ; according • to the TaHkh-i-Khdn Jahdn Lodi, 
W the village of Maliiwf, but according to the Tarlkh-i-Daudi 
in " the town of Jaldi.” His corpse was sent to Delhi 
by his son Nizdm Kh^n, afterwards so well known as 
Sikandar Lodi. 


Paiy Buij or The Five Domes.— The village of Kam 
chanpdr, which is about six miles to the south of Modem 
Delhi, was given to one Zamarud Khdn as a Jagir and 
has sometimes been called Zamarudpur. In this village 
is the family burial ground of Zamarud Kh^n ; perhaps, the 
Sjost renowned members of the family were buried in 
the five tombs, which are commonly called Panj Buij 
or The Five Domes. These tombs were built in the reigns 
of the Lodis, and not unlikely, as Syud Ahmed TTbjtn 
states, in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, about the year 894 
A. H. (1488 A. D). 

The first tomb, as you enter the village, is within a 
40 feet square enclosure, the walls of which are eleven 
feet high ; there are broken steps in the front wall which 
lead into the court through a gateway, about 13 feet wide and 
15 feet high, the door itself being about four feet wide. The 
back wall of the court is now levelled with the ground. The 
tomb, which is an open square room, stands on a plinth about 
2 feet from the ground, and consists of a dome resting on 
twelve sand-stone pillars ; from the floor to the roof, which 
is ornamented with a false embattled parapet and surrounded 
by a deep stone ledge, it is about 15 feet high ; and to the 
top of the dome it is about 35 feet high. The dome is built 
of stone and masonry ; the graves in this tomb are in ruins. 
The towers which once stood on the corners of the ^''Mure 
•re no longer in existence. 

The second Buij is an open hexagonal room in a walled 
Enclosure, which is about 50 feet square, and 9 feet from 
^e level of the ground. The room, which stands on a 
2 feet high j^linth, has a diameter of 15 feet, it is covered by 
a doine on six stone pUlars and is about 22 feet high ftom 
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the flooi: to the top of the masonry dome. The monument in 
the centre of the tomb was either destroyed or removed. 

The third Bug is an open square of 19j feet, with twelve 
sand stone pillars supporting a masonry dome ; from the floor 
to thereof it is 13 feet high, and to the top of the dome; it is 
fully 30 feet high. The dome is built of stone and mortar, 
In the centre of the tomb is a grave which is covered by a 
tnonument of ted sand-stone about 4^ feet long, 2| feet wide 
and 3 inches high. 

The fourth Burj is a - more pretentious building ; 
it is 48 feet square, but has no plinth. From the floor 
to the roof of the tomb', which is protected by a false 
embattled parapet, it is 33 feet high, and from the roof to the 
top of the dome it is 38 feet high ; the dome is made of stone 
and mortar. There are twenty stone pillars in the tomb, 
and three doors in each of its four walls. There are six 
,graves in this tomb ; a flight of steps in its south-western 
Wall, takes the visitor to the top of the building. 

The fifth Burj is also a walled building, better finished 
than the rest, and in better preservation. It is a square of 
4l feet, and stands on a plinth about 7 feet from the ground. 
The roof is about 31 feet from the ground, over which stands 
a dome about 30 feet high. The dome of the tomb is built 
of masonry and stone, and the rest of the building is of sand- 
stone. There are three doors, in the northern, southern and 
eastern walls of the tomb, the roof is supported by 24 stone 
pillars. There are three graves in the tomb but like the rest of 
the graves, they are devoid ot inscription or omamention. 


Basti Baori, or the Spring of Basti.— Ehawjah Sar& 
Basti Eh^ln was a eunuch, and a man of importance in the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi ; he enclosed an extensive piece 
of ground near th 3 village of Nizdm-uddln, and builta'laige 
domed gateway, a mosque, a spring and a tomb in it. Syad 
Ahmed Khdn gives the year 894, A. H. (1488' A, D.) as 
the probable date of the building of this tomb. 

The whole place is now more or less in decay. The spring 
Is dry, and was probably 112 f^t long and 81 fbet wide ; tile 



idoms* which were once built in the walls of the spring, havp 
since disappeared; with the exception, however, of about three 
or four rooms in the northern and southern walls which may 
yet be seen partially buried under debris and earth. The 
walls of the spring were about 15 feet high, and on the 
corners of its eastern wall were two open pavilions, about 11 
feet square and 14 feet high. The steps which once led 
to the water, with the exception of about nine broken ones, 
are now buried under earth. 

On the west of the spring is the mosque of Basti Kha^ 
It is an oblong of 13 feet by 67 feet, and is 14 feet high fropi 
the floor of the enclosure, and 36 feet from the roa^ 
under its back-wall. The mosque is entered through tbr^ 
arched doors ; the door in the centre is much wider than those 
on its sides ; in the side walls of the mosque are steps which 
lead to the roof. 

The gateway is built of stone and mortar ; it is a square 
of 35 feet and stands on a plinth 10 feet high , from the top 
of the plinth to the roof it is 27 feet high, and’ from the roof 
to the top of the dome it gains 23 feet more, thus giving a 
total height of 60 feet to the building. On either side of the 
gateway is a lofty recessed arch, in which a square door is set, 
On the western side of the gateway, and on either side of the 
centre recessed arch, is a small arched window. The western 
face of the gateway is ornamented, though sparingly, with red 
sand-stone ; up to a height of about three feet from the plinth 
the gateway is faced with grey sand-stone. 

Within a few yards of the gateway, on the east, is the • 
tomb of Basti Khan. It is 46 feet square and -about 
i5^teethigh; originally, there were arched cells 9 feet 
deep on its four sides, five on the north, south and west, 
^.nd only two on the east, one on either side of two 
Jflights of steps which lead to the roof of the lj|F-.ding. 
“With the exception of two cells, the rest of the southern 
corridor is down. The centre room, about 22 feet Muare, 
enclosed by the cells, contains the grave of Basti ; 
«4th the exception of those on the east, the cells com* 
vlilunioate with one another through openings in the ionei* 
walls. 
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^ midiUe otihe top of wall of the tomb. The itxrf 

«f ^e temh is entered tfaroag^h a red stone gateway and in 
^ centre is a platform raised h^ three steps, over which stands 
an open 21 feet si^uare room, surmounted by a dome supported 
by twelve stone pillars. The dome is about 27 feet trom the 
platform and about 44 teet from the ground. On each of the 
four corners of the terrace there is an open 7 feet square 
pavilion, the dome of which was supported by four pillars and 
Was about 15 feet high. Of these pavilions three may yet be 
seen ; that on the south-western corner has disappeared alto- 

g ither. The masonry monument over the grave of Basti 
han is now a pile of broken stone and mortar covered by 
the dome of the centre pavilion. 

Moth-ki-Maqid . — Thw mosque was built near the grave 
of Mubarak Shdh, the second Sayyad King of Delhi, in the 
reign of Sikandar Shah Lodf, and in the year 894 A. H. 
(1488 A. D.) A large well was also sunk close to the mosque, 
and an inscription was put in it on red sand-stone, which 
has suffered much from efflorescence and of which the follow- 
ing is a translation in English : — 

[This] mosque in the reign of... Majesty... Sultan [like] Solomon, 

[Si] kandar Sh4h, son of Bahlol Sh4h Lodi, may 
God perpetuate his reign ...... 

[Si] kandar 

The gateway of this mosque, which Syud Ahmed Khdn 
believes was a very remarkable building, is now unhappily in 
a hopeless state of decay. Tradition gives a very curious 
account of the origin of the name of the mosque ; it is said 
that, once upon a time, a poor man picked up a grain of Moth 
(pulse) which he sowed in the earth and vowed to devote its 
produce to a charitable purpose ; season after season this 
was multiplied, till the produce of several harvests were 
large enough to defray the costs of this mosque. 

It is a good specimen of the style of architecture which was 
common in the time' of the Lodis. The mosque, which stands 
on a spacious terrace about 6 feet high, is an oblong of 130 feet 
W 30 feet ; its height, from the terrace to the top of the centre 
wipe, is 60 feet. It consists of a row o^ five rooms, each having 





an arched entraiice B ' the 4pormiy i$ set nt «- 

lo% recessed arcli. iFire puostera of Hrede arches are OTna-' 
mented with small recessed arches, there beiag’’ ei^ht such 
arches, one above another, and five on those of the side arches. 
The removal of the stone facings of the centre arch 
from different places, in the pilasters of the centre arch, 
has disfigured its general appearance. The roof of the mosque 
is surmounted by three domes, one being over the centre roona» 

• and one each over the corner rooms. The domes are neither 
large nor graceful ; they are made of stone and mortar, 
and stand on narrow necks in the approved Lodi style. 
The side domes are in a very dilapidated state. The side 
entrances are lower than the main entrance of the mosque 
which is in the centre, and are sheltered by a deep 
stone ledge resting on plain corbels, but very little of 
this now remains. “The face,” says Mr. Beglar, “was 
likewise adorned by coloured plaster • medallions ; ’ the 
material used is rubble and plaster, but some of the 
ornamented parts, the pillars at the jambs, &c., are of 
cut stone; marble was used for the bands of inscriptions in the 
gateway ; these bands were both plain and coloured ; if 
color was used in the interior, all trace of it is lost by a layer 
of soot, but outside and in the gateway the colors used are 
green, blue, red, both the red sand stone and red colour, white, 
blacl* and possibly yellow ; the enclosure wall is arcaded 
in the outside and also inside.” There are steps on 
the northern and southern walls of the mosque leading to 
the roof. 

The mosque, I regret to add, is still in tlie possession of 
the, villagers of Mubarakpur, who have disfigured its inner 
walls with their cooking places, and the mud partitions 
which have cut up the mosque into small rooms. 

The Tomb of Langar Khan.— This monumen^tonds 
near the village of Khairpur, and was probably built, p 'iojud 
Ahmed Khan states, in the year 900 A. H. (1494 A. D.) 
in the reign of Sikandar Lodi ; Langar Khan was an Amir 
of the court of Sikandar Iiodl. The tomb is only remarkable 
for its unimpressive solidity ; it stands on the west of a terrace 
^ about 8 feet high, and 70 feet square ; the tomb itself is about 
43 feet square and 66 feet high ; on each of its four corners 
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itood a lofly domed room, about 18 feet square and 40 feet 
high ; the room on the north-western corner is only traced 
by its ruins ; that on the north-eastern corner has lost its 
dome. There were graves in the corner rooms ; one grave in 
the last mentioned room is still in existence. 

The room containing the grave of Langar Kh4,n is about 
33 feet high from the floor to the parapet of the roof, and 
another 33 feet from the roof to the top of the dome. It has 
three doors on each of its three sides ; the western wall contains 
three recessed arches in the form of the Qihlehgah- of a mosque. 
There are three graves in this room ; that of Langar Khan, the 
largest in size, is near the western wall ; it is built of stone 
and mortar, and is 13 feet long, 9 feet broad and 8 feet high. 

In the centre of the terrace of the mosque is an 
open pavilion of twelve sand-stone pillars, supporting a mason- 
ry dome. This pavilion is about 23 feet square ; it is 1 6 feet 
high from the floor of the court to the roof of the room, 
and from the roof to the top of the dome it gains another 
16 feet. The whole of the tomb and its surrounding buildings 
are made of stone and mortar, and the outer walls are cased 
with plaster ; it is a very poor specimen of the Lodi style of 
monumental architecture. 


TinBuijor The Three Domes. --These tombs stand 
within a few yards of Moth-ki-Masjid, on the left of the road 
from Modern Delhi to the Qutb Mintir, and close to the 
mausoleum of Safdar Jang. They are built of stone and mortar 
and may be seen from the road already referred to. The names 
popularly given to these tombs of Bare Khdn, Chote Khan 
and Kale Khdn, are inventions of some rustic genius which I 
am not willing to accept, but I agree with Syud Ahmed Khdn 
that they belong to the Lodi period and were very likely 
built about the year 900 A. H. (1494 A. D.) 

The centre tomb is twice the size of the tombs on its 
sides ; they are all square buildings with domes springing 
out of narrow cylinders ; the roofs are protected by low 
ornamented parapets, having on each of its four corners a small 
open pavilion. The corner pavilions of one of the smaller tombs 
have disappeared. On each of the four faces of the tomb is a 
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lofty recessed arch, in which a door is set. Above the range of 
these 'arches the walls of the tomb have smaller recessed arches, 
whicli are intended to relieve the monotony of heavy looking 
plastered walls ; about two feet over the doorway the wall is 
pierced by a small arched window. 

Eajon-ki-Ba-in.— This spring was built by Daulath 
Khan, an Amir of the court of Sikandar Lodi, in the year 
922 A. H. (1516 A. D.) ; it stands to the south of the tomb 
of Adham Khdn and to the south-west of the Qutb 
Minar, within five minutes walk of both these places. The 
spring is supposed to have been, at one time, occupied by 
stone-masons (Raj), and hence called Riljon-ki-Ba-in or the 
Mason’s Spring. On the north of the spring there are stone 
steps which lead down to the water. I have been able to count 
only 66 steps, 57 above and 9 under water, .but the natives of 
the place believe that there are many more. On the other three 
sides of the spring there are lofty stone walls, containing four 
rows of arched rooms, equal in height but unequal in number. 
The walls are about 77 feet high, and those on the east and 
west are 108 feet long. In February last, there was only 9 
feet of water in the spring, but in, the rains it is much deeper, 
and the lower rooms of the side walls, I am told, have been 
sometimes under water. 

On a level with the top of the western wall of the spring 
is the court of a mosque, paved with masonry and stone. 
On this terrace also stands an open pavilion containing a 
grave ; the mosque is about 77 feet long, 1 8 feet broad, 
and 22 feet high ; it has three arched doors, each about 6 feet 
wide and 9 feet high ; the roof which is perfectly flat, having a 
deep stone ledge underneath, supported on corbels, is reached 
by steps in the side walls of the mosque. The whole building 
is of stone and mortar. 

The domed pavilion is a square of 18 feet, and isahput 27 
feet high ; the dome, which is built of masonry, is suppl^ vd by 
12 stone pillars, the capitals of which are ornamented with red 
sand-stone. The monument over the grave is built of 
sand-stone, is about 9 feet long and 6 feet broad, but 
bears no inscription. The following inscription is engraved 
in red sand stone on the southern face of the pavilion ; — 

" In the reign of the gracious [King], [a] king greater than, the 
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great [kings], with faith in the Merciful : Sikandar ShAh son of Bahlal 
ShAh, 'Sultan, may God perpetuate his reign and his kingdom; [this 
pavilion was] built by the slave, who hopes for the mercy of the Protec- 
tor, KhAn Daulath, son of KhwAjah Muhammad, on the first of the 
mouth of Rajab, in the year 922 [Hijri].” 


The Tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi:— On the 7th 
ofZiq’ad, 923 A. H. (November 1517 A. D.) Sikandar Shah 
Lodf died in Agra, and we are told by the author of the 
Tarihh-i-KMn Jahdn Lodi that “ his coffin was removed to 
Delhi and deposited there, together with that of his father, in 
a garden which Isldm Shah Siir had enclosed and prepared for 
the purpose.” There is evidently a mistake in the latter 
portion of this account, as Sikandar Lodi was not buried near 
his father, and it \yould require a very strong imagination to 
place the two graves in the same garden. 

About a quarter of a mile from the tomb of Safdar Jang, 
close to an ancient stone bridge, stands the mausoleum 
of this “ the greatest of the Lodfs,” and was probably built 
in the year 923 A. H. (1517 A. D.) by his son Ibrahim 
Shah Lodi. This tomb closely resembles in style that of the 
Sayyad King, Mubarak Shdh, but the small open pavilions 
round the centre dome are wanting in the former, while 
the increased perpendicularity of its dome indicates a some- 
what later period. 

The tomb stands in a battlemented walled enclosure, 
about 264 feet square ; the corners were supported . by 
octagonal towers, only two of which are now in existence. 
The walls are 8 feet thick and about 23 feet high, the main en- 
trance of the enclosure is through a gate in the southern wall. 
“ This gate is protected by a square (sand-stone) out- 
work in front (about 66 feet by 52 feet) ; the means of egress 
being by turning to the right and passing through an aper- 
ture in the west side of this advanced work, the south side 
being a continuous wall. At each end of this last-named 
wall, are two cupolas adorned with encaustic tiles and sup- 
ported on red stone pillars.”* 


* Tremlett 
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In the middle of the western enclosure wall is a wall- 
mosque, the centre arch of which is about 65 feet high and 39 
feet wide ; the side arches are comparatively insignificant. 

After giving a full description of the tomb of Mubarak 
Shdh, it is hardly necessary to do the same with the tomb of 
Sikandar Jjodt ; I have already noticed the fact, that there are 
no small open pavilions round the centre dome of the latter 
tomb. 

The Mosque and Tomb of Jamali.— Shaikh Fazl-ullah, 
alias Jaldl Khdn, but better known by his nom de plume oi 
Jamali, was a great traveller, a man of literary fame and a 
poet whom kings delighted to honour. He was the favor- 
ite of four successive rulers of Delhi ; he was in the 
height of his fame in the reign of Sikandar Lodf, and died 
in that of Humdyiin, still standing high in royal favour. 
“ His power of debate in the assembly of religious men was 
acknowledged by all, and even the learned submitted to his 
authority.” In the year 935 A. H. (1528 A. D.), he built a 
mosque and a room — afterwards his tomb — in the old village 
of Qutb Sahib, and the ruins of the village may yet be seen m 
their neighborhood Jamdlf accompanied Humdydn to Gujrat, 
where he died on the 10th of Ziqa’d, in the year 942 A. H. 
(1535 A D.l ; his body was brought to Delhi and interred in 
the room which he had occupied as a dwelling during his 
life-time. The mosque and the tomb are in two adjoining 
walled courts ; and in the northern wall of the mosque, which 
is the southern wall of the tomb, is a door- way now closed^ 

The court of the mosque is about 120 feet long and 70 
feet broad ; it is now entered through its eastern wall, but 
this entrance appears to me to be quite a modern alteration. 
Its original gateway was in the southern wall, which has now 
been cut off by a new wall which unites the eastern witll*the 
western wall. The mosque of Jamali bears close resem 
blance to Moth-ki Masjid, with only this difference that, 
while the former has only one dome the latter has three. 
The dome of Jamili’s mosque is in the later Lodf style. 
The body of the building is 120 feet long and 27 feet 
wide ; from the floor of Ae mosque to its roof it is 32 feet high, 
and from the roof to the top oi the dome it gains 10 feet more. 
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Xhiejje are five arched doors to the mosque ; the centre arch, 
which is recessed about 2 feet deep into the face of the wall, 
is 30 feet high and 1 5 feet wide ; the capitals of the pilasters 
from which the arch springs are of red sand-stone, tastefully 
engraved, but whether they ever rose above the level of the 
roof it is impossible to say ; the inner edge of the arch 
is ornamented with fretwork, and the spandrels are 
decorated with ornamental bosses. The rectangular bands 
which enclose the arch are of marble and red sand-stone. 
Under the apex of the arch, in the wall which contains the 
centre door of the mosque, there is a small arched opening 
with a stone bracket for its base. About three or four 
feet under this window is the centre door referred to ; it is 
about 14 feet high and 10^ feet wide, and is also enclos- 
ed by rectangular bands of marble and red sand-stone 
having bosses in the spandrels. 

On either side of the centre arch there are two side 
arches, about 12 feet high and 10 feet wide. The roof over 
the. centre arch is fully 8 feet higher than the roofs over the 
side arches. In the pilasters of the extreme side arches there 
are two, 3 feet high but shallow, recessed arches ; the lower 
arches in the outer pilasters are open and contain steps which 
lead to the roof of the mosque. The spandrels of the minor 
arches are also ornamented with bosses, and like the rest of 
the face of the mosque, are cased with grey and red sand- 
stone. 

The mosque is paved with sand-stone. In each of 
the five rooms the western wall contains a high recessed 
arch with a niche in it ; these niches are ornamented 
with marble bands and engravings. The centre room sup- 
ports the dome of the mosque ; its ceiling is arched, while 
those of the side rooms are flat. The centre room is a 
square, but above a certain height from the floor it Jbecomes an 
octagon from which the dome springs ; the corners of this 
room are cut off with beautifully engraved pendentivea 

Heavy stone brackets stand out from the back wall 
of the mosque, and are intended to relieve its blank expanse. 

To the north of the mosque, and in the north-western 
comer of a court, about 70 feet square, — with embattled walls 
about 10 feet high.-— is the tomb oi Maul^na Jamah. The 



p^alls are built of grey stone and mortar; the court-yatd 
3 entered through a low doorway in its northern w411 ; 
:here are small arched niches in the walls all round, those ilt 
the western wall are generally open. In the south-western 
corner of the enclosure is a room which was evidently intended 
for the attendant of the tomb ; here also is the door which 
communicated with the mosque, and which is now closed^ 
To the east of the tomb of Jamdli is an open domed pa^ 
vilion in which there are several graves. 

The grave of Jam&.li is in a room; 25 feet square 
16 feet high, and has a door in its southern wall. Over the 
door, which is set in a narrow arch, and all round the 
building, is a deep stone ledge supported by a series of plaint 
corbels ; underneath this, but not covered by the ledge, an ena- ^ 
melled band goes round the room. The parapet round the flat 
roof is also ornamented with fancy designs in bright colours.. 
On either side of the door is a narrow recessed arch ; half way 
round the top of these arches, are small niches built for 
lamps. 

The floor of the room is paved with white marblo 
bordered with bands of black marble. In the centre of the 
western wall is a small recessed arch intended for a mosque. In 
the northern and the eastern walls there are red stand -stone 
screens for the admission of light and air. On either side of 
these screens, of the door and the recessed arch in the 
western wall, there are two feet square niches. The ceiling 
of the room, which is flat, is beautifully, but rather profusely 
painted in bright colours. The grave of Jam&H is in the 
centre of the room ; on its right is another grave supposed 
to be that of one Kamali, a brother of Jamdli, but for thie 
statement I have not been able to find any authority. There 
is room for a third grave on the left of the grave in the centre* 
The two graves are of marble, beautifully polished but flat 
and without any ornament or inscription. 

The Tomb of Imam Zamau, alias Imam Muhamizmid- 

Alf, is also known as the tomb of Sayyad HasanPai Minir. — 
Muhammad 'All came to Delhi from Turkistan, in the rei^ 
of Sikandar Lodi, and is supposed to have held an official 

e osition ia connexion with the Masjid Quvvat-ul-isl6»m. He 
uilt this tomb during his life-time, and was buried in it after 



The tomb is a verj^ pretty domed room ; it is ia 
Tejy fair order, and is built within ten yards of the 'Alai Gate. 
It is about 24 feet square, and from fthe floor to the top 
of the pinnacle it is 54 feet high. There are three screens 
of lattice work in three out of its four walls : in its 
southern wall is the entrance, the frame of which is of marble ; 
and on either side of it is a screen corresponding with those 
on the opposite side. The screens are of red-stone and are sup- 
ported by twelve pillars, ‘ inclusive of those in the four corners. 
The capitals and bases of these pillars are tastefully carved ; 
over the capitals are corbels which support a stone ledge which 
goes round the room. About four feet above this is the or- 
namental parapet of the roof. The dome is of red sand-stone 
but covered with plaster and is occasionally whitewashed ; it 
is low but very graceful, stands on an octagonal cylinder of a 
larger diameter than itself. The monument on thsl^ave, which 
is also of marble, is seven feet long, about four feet wide 
and eighteen inches high ; it is of very simple construction. 
At the head of the grave is a lamp-stand of red-stone 
about 2 feet high. There is an inscription over the door- 
way.* 


The Grave and Mosque of Qutb Sahib— Bakhtyar, 
surnamed Qutb-uddin Bakhtydr Kdki of Ush, is one of the 
most revered names in the history of the religious sects of the 
Indo-Muhammadan world. He was the friend and disciple 
of M’uin-uddin Chisti, and next to him, perhaps, the greatest 
Chisti saint of India. He followed the advanced guard of 
the Muhammadan conquerors of Delhi, and accompanied 


* English translation of the inscriptitm : ** In the name of God, the merciful and 
tiie compassionate ! 

The stated prayers of praise [of God] and sapj^ication may for ever be offered 
by the residents of the pure courtyard [Heaven], and the resideuts of the pure 
tomb, [of Muhammad] as a aiacrihce to God. The friends of His [sacred] 
home having sacriiied this world and the next in His path, and made 
the treasures of life and of the heart aj sacrifice to the crest of His 
House. [May] more praise reach the sweetly scented grave, and the 
illuminated ^ave of the Intercessor [Muhammad] ou the day of Judg- 
ment, and (over the graves] of his pure descendants and his friends. A 
pure heart and the strength of Fate are friends of the Hazrath, the guide 
of men, Muhammad, of the descent of Safwl Muh^mad *Ali of the sect of 
TTiiamti, of the family of Hosain, selected from among the holy Sajyads ; and 
sheeted frcHm among the pure ; a jeensofthe world m radnae and asceticieDi;* 
» Moaea of the Mountain.^ 
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the success of the Faithful over the IdbIator£i* 

The history of no political success or disaster is associ- 
ated with the name of Qutb Sdhib ; he was pre-eminently 
a man of peace, and, although, on the authority of the Sair-id- 
Aqtdb, he seems to have lived on terms of enmity with Mm 
hammad Ghori, he was the spiritual guide and trusted friend 
of Altarash, in whose reign he achieved the greatest amount ol 
missionary success, and in whose reign he died at the compartti 
tively early age of 52. In the reign of Qutb-uddin Aibeh,.hl 
first Acquired fame as a religious leader, and such wai 
his sanctity, tliat when he died, which is supposed to havi 
occurred in a reverie, on the 14th of Rabt I, 633 A. H. (123< 
A. D.), his funeral rites was performed by Sultan Altemsh 
" who was never late at a single prayer, nor did he neglec 
one.” 

Qutb Sdhib was the ^on of Sayyad Musa, a native of Ush 
in Mawar-ul-nahr ; ho married at Delhi, and two of his 
sons are buried within the walls which contain his own 
re9ifeins. The saint Khiiwjah-Khizr, who still “regulates 
the weather and the price current of grains,” appeared to him in 
a dream, and gave him the power of prophecy; a gift of which, 
unlike one of his proud successors, Nizam-uddin, he evidently 
made no great use. He lived and died a popular priest, and 
the honour paid to his remains by the king is not to be 
compared to the honours that are daily paid to his memory, 
by his tollowers. 

From his dying bed, Qutb Sahib sent his cloak, and staflF 
to his disciple Farid Shakrganj, at Pak Patan, near Multan. 
It is related, that when Mu’in-uddm Chistl visited Delhi, his 
friend and disciple Qutb Sdhib expressed a wish to accom- 
pany M’uin-uddfn to Ajmir; but no sooner was this wish gene- 
rally known, than the people of Delhi begged of M’uiikuddih 
that Qutb S^hib may be allowed to live among thd(n “ /“ol 
their welfare and the honour of their city.” “ Out of fespeci, 
for the unanimous desire of such a large body of men, the 


^ According to the author of the Sair-xU-Aqtdbf Qutb S&hib arrived in Delhi 
in the year 684 A. H. (1188 A. D.) fully three ^eare before the conaueat of that place 
by the Muhammadans ;^ne of the mistakes m chronology of such constant occur 
rence in native histories. 



prapr Wa* granted/* and Qutb Sahib lived and died 
at Delhi ; and was buried^ among the people, who are still 
so wattnly attached to his memory. The grave of Qutb 
Sahib has always been held in great veneration, and it 
is related by Ahmad Yddgdr in his Tarikh-i-Soldtin-i-Afa- 
(jhdnah, that before Himun, the Hindu general of ’Adil 
Shah Siir, marched out of Delhi to meet the Moghal 
army, “ he went to the sanctified mausoleum of the Quth-ul- 
Aktab, the polar star of religion and piety, . . he vowed that 
if he were destined to conquer Delhi, if the throne of 
Delhi were granted him and the Moghal troops put to flight, 
he would become a Mussulman.” 

When the news of Qutb Sahib’s death reached Pak 
Patan, Shaikh Farid Shakrganj came to Delhi and covered 
the grave of the saint with earth, “which he himself 
brought from the Hauz Shamsi.” This is the only covering 
of the grave ; to this day it is a mound of earth, white- 
washed with lime, and a piece of white cloth is spread over 
it. lathe year 948 A. H. (l.'>41 A. D.) in the reign of 
Sher Shdh, one Khalfl-ullah Khdn built an extensive wall 
round the grave, and a gate on the north of the enclosure, 
which bears an inscription.* Ten years later in the year 958 
A. H. (1551 A. D.), in the reign of Salim Skih, one 
Yusuf Khdn built another gate which is the present main 
entrance ofthfe tomb.t Through this gateway, you enter 
a lane about 40 yards long, formed by the back walls of houses 
and the walls of courtyards. At the end of this lane there are 
six stone steps which lead to a raised but not lofty arched 


* Ifinglish translation of the inscription : — 

‘‘In the reign of the sun of the world of prosperity, Sher Shdh, 

Sultan, of the crescent standard, the starlike army, and sky like excellent 


This grand tomb, within the doors of which 

Is verified, the saying : — ^This is the door of the house of prosperity, 

In the year 948 of flijri, was . . 

Built under the superintendence of the Shaikh, the chensher of religion 
Khalll-ul-Haq.” 


t English translation of the inscription on the gate 
“ In the reign of the King of the world [and of] Isl^ra, 
This gate was elevated to the dignity of the sky ; 
Although there are a hipdred gates in Paradise, 

There is no gate like this gate. 

It built l>y a Shaikh, to whom 

The title of a second Yfisnf [Joseph] was given by God i 

men I asked its name and date, 

(HeJ said [it is] The Dargah of Khw6jah Aqtfib. 
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stone gateway built by Maul^ina Faldxr-uddin, a man of some ; 
consequence in the reign of Shah ’Alam ; the gateway has OA 
one side three rooms and on the opposite side a single room 
for the convenience of the attendants of the tomb. 

On the right of the visitor, before he enters this gateway, 
is a walled enclosure, about 57 feet long and 54 feet broad ; on 
the west of the enclosure is a small mosque with three arches, 
and in front of the mosque is the grave-yard of the family of 
tlie late Nawab of Jhajjar. The most important grave here is 
that of Nijdbath All, the first Nawdb of Jhajjar, to whom 
Lord Lake, on behalf of the British Government, granted this 
principality as a Jagir. It is covered by a plain marble 
tomb, about 3 feet high and 10 feet square ; the grave o,f 
Nijlibath All’s wife is also under this tomb. At the head of 
these graves there is a marble tomb of the same size as that 
over Nijabath ’Ali*^but with the addition of a dwarf perfora- 
ted marble parapet round it, and ahead stone which bears 
the date 1250 A. H. (1843 A. D.) It is built over the re- 
mains of Faiz Muhammad Khdn, the son of Nijibath All. 
On the right of this tomb is another tomb of marble 
which resembles the grave of Faiz Muharnmad, but wants' 
the marble parapet and the head stone of the others, 
and it is built over the grave of Faiz ’All Khan, the 
father of Abdul Rahman Khdn, the last Nawdb of Jhajjar. 
Abdill Rahman Khlin was hanged for his complicity in the 
rebellion of 1857, and his body was disposed of by the orders 
of Government as that of a common felon. 

As you enter the inner court of the tomb, through the 
gateway of Mauland Fakhr-uddln, you come to an open stone- 
paved court ; at a distance of about 20 yards in front is an ob- 
long doorway set in a high wall, and to your right is an arched 
gateway f nearer to your right and before you reach the 
arched gateway, is another enclosure about 35 feet square, 
the walls are of red-stone, ten feet high, and surmounted bv 


* English translation of the inscription on the gate 

“ Mankind used to gather pearl in this Treasury of Fortune. 

After all Shakar Kh^n threaded the pearls of supplication. 

I asked [of myself] what shall I write as its date ] 

Bizwan [gardener of Patadkel said to my beaxt The aecreti of the gate of 
Paradise.” 
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an open balustrade about 2 feet high.* Within this enclo- 
sure is the grave of Mu*atmad Khan, a eunuch of the court of 
^urangzeb ; his original name was Khwajah Nur, and he 
was successively commandant of the forts of Gwalior and 
Agra. The enclosure is entered through an arched doorway 
having an inscription over its lintel. t The tomb over the 
grave is of very plain construction, and made of marble ; 
it is about 3 feet high and stands on a masonry plinth 
about 3 feet from the ground. On the west of the enclosure 
is a mosque with five arches, about 29 feet long and 8 
feet deep, with a stone pavement in front, of the length of 
the mosque and about 5^ feet wide. There are four other 
graves in the enclosure which belong to the family of Mir- 
za Ilahi Baksh of Nizam-uddin. 

Turning to your left and passing under the oblong gate- 
way, you enter a stone paved lane, about 58 feet long and 6 
feet wide, with a slope from its northern to its southern end of 
fully 4 feet. On your right is the marble wall of the enclo- 
sure of the grave of Qutb Sahib, and on your left is tlie back 
wall of his mosque. At the end of this lane is a marble gate- 
way, and on its right is a marble monument about 4 feet 
from the level of the lane, which stands over the grave 
of Mauldna Fakhr-uddfn. The marble gateway has an 
inscription on it of the reign of Farokhsir.J Turning to 


* The marble monument over the grave of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe in St. James* 
Church yard, in Delhi, ia said to have been originally purchiised for the Jhajjar dor- 
mitory, but the rebellion of 1857 intervened, and the events which followed placed 
this Muhammadan tomb over a Christian grave. 

f English translation of the inscription on the gateway : — 

“In the reign of the Revealer of Faith, Shdh Alamgfr Mdhf-uddfn, 

Whose justice has created life and body in the cradle of peace, 

Mu’atraad Khdn became the dust of the feet of Shfih Qutb-uddiu, 

Whose auspicious blessing gives hope of the blessing of God ; * 

From the light of his presence, every body receives light. 

May the last day be like the light of the moon, illuminated by the light of hi 
forehead ; 

0 God, forgive him [Mu’atmad Kh^n] for the sake of his [Qutb S4hi 
feet, which are near him [Mu’atmad Khdn.] 

Illumine his spirit with the light of the saint [Qutb] of God*. 

When I asked for the date of this building from the angels, 

The answer came ; 0 God, forgive [him] on the last day [1084 A. H.J* 

% English translation of the inscription on the gateway : — 

“God. Muhammad. Abubakr. *Omar. ^Osman. *Ali. God. 

By the command of the King of the world, [and] of the People, 

Farokhsir, Emperor, whose mves are the nine finnaments ; 
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jTour right, at a distance of about 30 feet on your right, is 
the southern wall of the enclosure of Qutb Sahib^s grave ; 
it is made of marble and contains four perforated screens. 
Before you enter the second marble gateway, on your left, is 
a small dormitory containing the graves of the family of the 
Nawdbs of Banda. Three of the graves are of marble, and 
are profusely but beautifully ornamented with embossed 
scrolls, fancy patterns and flowers. The bodies of the Nawabs 
of Banda used to be sent to Mahrauli for burial, but since 
the rebellion of 1857 this practice was put a stop to. 

Passing under the second marble gateway, and turning 
to your right, you enter an enclosure the eastern and the 
southern walls of which I have already described.''" It is an 
irregular oblong of 98 feet by 57 feet ; about three-fourths 
of its western wall is covered with encaustic tiles, tlie rest of 
its western and its northern walls are built of stone and 
masonry ; in the northern corner of the western wall is a wall- 
mosque, ornamented with encaustic tiles, and is said to have 
been built by Farid Shakr Ganj when he visited the grave 
of Qutb Siihib ; the side arches of this mosque are irregularly 
built, as regards their distances from the centre arch. 

The grave is enclosed by wooden railings, about 21 feet 
square and 2 feet high ; as already stated, the grave is covered 
witli earth and a piece of white cloth is spread over it to 
conceal it from profane eyes. Within a few feet of this 
grave are laid the remains of Taj-uddfn-Ushi, of Sayyad 
4hmad and Sayyad Muhammad, the sons of Qutb Siihib, 
of Badr-uddin Ghaznavi, Imam-uddin of Abdal and many 
others ; puritanic and severe men with whom faith was 
a great reality. 

Bound the grave of the chief of the Faith, the Polar »tar of the nine firma- 
ments,— 

That the angels and mankind [may] go round his grave. — 

A tomb beautiful and well arrangeoi, this wall was built. 

Which is like the exalted Qablah, and is like tlie dignified Ka’bab." 

♦English translation of the inscription on the gateway 

“ God. Muhamma^l. Abdbakr. 'Omar. 'Osmdn. All, God. 

By the efforts of the worst of the King^s slaves, 

Firm in his confidence [in the King], tried and found not wanting ; 

The Angels went into tne land of the Paradise of Eden, 

They found its date : The fort of the Paradise of Eden. 

Finished in the 7th year of his reign in the year 1130 Hijrf, 

By Uie lowest of the slaves of Farokhsir, written by Abaulldh Aaluraf.” 
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On your right, after you have passed the first marble 
gateway of Farokhsir and at a distance of ten yards from 
you, are the graves of other friends and relatives of Qutb 
Sahib. A little further on is a marble platform about 4 
feet high and 11 feet square, with a dwarf marble perfo- 
rated parapet ; on this platform are placed two beautiful 
marble monuments, one over the grave of the infamous 
Zabtah Kh4n, who so effectually helped in the ruin of the 
Delhi Empire, and whose son Ghohlm Qadir acquired a 
reputation even more inffimous than that of his father ; and 
the other over the consort of Zabtah Kh^n. 

As you again turn to your right and walk over a mason- 
ry floor, almost parallel to the lane already described, you 
come to the mosque of Qutb Sdhib. 


^0 Mosque of Qutb Sahib is a very ordinary looking 
building, about 33 feet long and 21 feet wide. It consists 
of three arches ; the back wall of the mosque, with the usual 
recessed arches, is supposed to have been built of mud by 
Qutb Sdhib himself. A row of three arched rooms was 
added to this wall in the reign of Salim Shdh, 958 A. H. 
(1551 A, D.), and a second similar addition was made by 
Farokhsir in the year 1130 A. II. (1717 A. D.) The follow- 
ing inscription occurs on the face of the mosque : — 

“ The object of the confidence [Mu ataqid] and mercy of the Exalted 
Majesty,* . ^ 

King. Farokhsir, Emperor, master of the neck [of the people] : 

Built, with a clean heart and firm faith, 

[This] l^asjid^beautiful in form and a place of worship [both] 
for the old and the young. 

The voice of the invisible whispered into the ears of thought ; 

The year and day of its building : The accepted abode of my 
God." 

Moti Masjid of Mahrauli. — Walking through the pass- 
age formed by the northern wall of the grave of Qutb 
Sahib, and the southern wall of that of Mu’atmad Kh4n, you 
enter another enclosure through the western gate of the Dar- 
gah. To your left is the Moti Masjid, built in the year 1121 


* The zuuae of the builder of the mosque was Mu’ataqid 
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A. H. (1709 A. D.) by Shah Alam Bahddur Shah, the 
eldest son of Aurangzek The pavement in front of the 
mosque is ornamented with the usual carpet’* pattern in 
black and white marble ; it is 45 feet long and 15 feet wide. 
The plinth of the mosque is about 2 feet high ; the 
mosque itself is about 45 feet long and 13 feet deep. 
It consists of three rooms with arched entrances ; on 
either side of the mosque there is an outer room ; the 
room attached to the outer room on the north of the building 
is a recent addition. The original side rooms communi- 
cate with the mosque through doors in the inner walls. 
The mosque is built of white marble and ornamented with 
bands and stripes of black marble. The roof of the mosque 
is surmounted by three marble domes, striped vertically with 
narrow bands of Idack marble and with pinnacles of white 
marble. The western wall of the mosque contains the usual 
recessed arclies. The roof of the mosque and the side rooms 
are protected by battlemented parapets. Tapering marble 
minarets, about six feet high, flank the centre arch, the side 
arches, and the side rooms, thus forming a row of six minarets, 
of which those on either side of the centre arch are higher 
than the rest On the back wall of the mosque there are only 
four minarets, one on each of the corners and one on either 
side of the centre dome. The pinnacle on one of the side 
domes is still to be seen ; those on the remaining domes were 
either destroyed or removed. There is no pulpit in the 
mosque. 

* In the southern wall of the court of the mosque, raised 
by five steps, is a masonry doorway which leads into an 
enclosure formed, on the east and the west, by masonry 
walls, on the south by arched rooms, and on the north 
by a marble walled court which contains the graves of three 
of the EmperoVsof Delhi. Adjoining this court is a piece 
of ground partially enclosed — the burial place of some 
of the consorts of the Emperors, and of other members of the 
Imperial family of Delhi. 

The pavement of the northern court is of marble ; it is 6 
feet long and 2 1 feet wide, and the marble wall is ten feet high ; 
the entrance is in the western corner of the southern wall 
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The Gtave of Akbar It.— The nearest grave as you 
enter this enclosure is that of Akbar II. The tomb over it is 

of black marble covered with verses Irom the Q^rsto and tlie 

Muhammadan creed, both tastefully embossed. This tom 
once stood over the grave of one Qasim ’All Ilervf, and bears 
the following inscription : — 

« The death of Khw^ah Qisim All Hervi 65C ” (Hijri.) 

The white marble base of the tomb is 5 feet 8 inches }ong, 

2 feet 3 inches broad; and 1 foot 8 inches high. The tomb itself 
is 5 feet long, 1 foot T inches wide and 1 foot 5 inches high. 

On the top of the tomb is engraved the Mulmmmadan 
creed, and at the head the Bismallhh ; on the left of the 
tomb is the following verse from the poet S adi : 

Ho who has come to this world shall perish ! Thou hi'cst ! 

Ho who is destined to last and is immortal; must be God. inou art 

immortal ! 

On the right of the graye is the following verse 

Do not your heart on any other being but God! Thou art mer- 

Because your very limbs wUl (one day) be divided from one another. 
The Benevolent. , v j x ' i 

At the head of. the tomh U on upright head-stone ol 

marble, about 2* f«‘. ’“"S “<! ?, ff ‘ ” 

following inscription is inlaid with black marble. 

Shdh Akbar, the giver of light to the world 
Was eclipsed, like the full moon, by death. 

Of the date [of his death] Zafr [Victory] said ; in 

tL empyrean ofJIeaven is the resting place of the exalted m 

dignity. (1253 A H., 1837 A. 

The Grave of Shah Alain.-To the left of 
Akbar II is that of bis father, the unfortunate Sh4h Alam. 
BS^entotU tombs a place was resorued for a Uurd gra^ 
by Bahddur Shdh, the "0“ 

but the events of 1857 necessitated the deposition of Bahadur 
Shdb, and his banishment to Rangoon, where he died. 

The tomb of Shah ’Alam is of white marble, and b 
erected on a slab of the same material 1 hbh°''ui6 

foot and 8 inches wide, 6 feet long ^ ^ | ’ 

latter is about 2 feet 4 inches wde an d about 7 feet long. 

« Zafr was the turn deplume of his son, BahAdor ShAht the last King of Delhi. 
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On the head-stone of the tomb is the following inscrip* 
tion ' 

He is the forgiver and the rewarder ! May He make paradise 
His (Sb&h ’Alam) resideoce ; (for) He is very benevoieDt 
The bestower of exalted dignity has set under the dust. 

Alas ! [it has] gone down in the gloom [caused] by the eclipse of 
death ; 

Shdh*Alam, the Protector of Mankind, has 
Left this world for the pleasure-ground of Eden. 

O Sayyad, my miracle-working pen has wntten 
A verse in each line of which will be found the date of [his death:] 
He was the sun of the earth before [his death], 

He is now a sun under the earth. Alas ! Alas ! 

1221 [Hijri] written by Mir Kalan Rizvi. 

On the head of the monument is engraved the Muham- 
madan creed, on its sides verses from the Quran, containing 
some of the attributes of the Almighty ; on the top of the 
tomb is a well known verse from the Qurdn, which ascribes 
immortality to God and mortality to man. 


The Grave of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah,— On the 

left of the grave ot Slidh Alam is that of Sh^h Alam 
Bahddur Shah, the eldest son of Aurarigzeb, and by far the 
ablest of those who contended Tor the empire of Delhi on the 
death of the Emperor. fie inflicted signal defeate on 
the Sikhs, and did more to impair the rising power of the 
Mahrattas than did his father, who commanded the undivided 
resources of the empire. Bahadur Shdh died at an advanced 
age, and his son and successor, JahAnd6,r Shdh, built the 
marble walls which enclose his grave, and the graves of 
three of his descendants. At the head of his grave, on 
the marble wall, is the following'inscription : — 

“ According to the [promise of the] Prophet, may Sh^h ’Alam be 
rewarded with Heaven for his good intentions. Gholdm Hardtb Kh&n, 
1124 Hijrf.” 

The fourth grave within this enclosure is that of Mirza 
Fakhrii, the eldest son of Bahddur Shdh, who died of cholera 
in Delhi The monument on the grave is of marble ; it is 
about 6 feet long and 2 feet^ broM, and is surrounded by a 
marble railing about 3 feet high. 



On the west of this enoldsure, there 
tombs ; the following inscription occurs on the head-stone rt 

one of them : — 

" SMha’bidI ! the Moon ! with a forehead like that of Venus. 

By death her abode was made under the earth. , • -1.1 

I searched for the date [ot her death] and the voice of the Invisible 


said 


She has gone to Eden for her pure life. 


The Baoli or Spring of Qutb SaMb.-About 25 yards 
to the east of the mosque of Qutb Sdhib is a deep spring of 
water the buildings round which were erected in the year 
1846 by Hdfiz Muhammad Daud, a servant and favorite of 
Bahadur Shtih, for the use of the KhMams of the tomk It is 
built in' the style of the spnngs of Nizdm-uddln and Daulath 
Khdn It is 96 feet long, 42 feet wide and 75 feet deep; the 
water in the spring is usually 40 feet de«p, and sometimes 
deener and is reached by steps on the west and south 
of the building. On the west is the giairf entrance 
of the spring, through double-storeyed arched rooms. 
The walls on the east, north and south, have three tiers 

of recessed arches and arched rooms 9 feet high and 7 f«ct 

wide, varying in number and in the depth of the Tecessed 
space. 

Purana Qil’ah or Din Panah.— " The name df Indra- 
orastha is still preserved in that of Indrpat,” says General 
Cunningham, “ a small fort, which is also known by the name 
of Purana Ula or the old Fort This place was repaired by the 
JSmperor Humdyiin, who- changed its name to Din PanM ; 
but none, save educated Musalmans, ever make use of this 
name, as the ccfcimon people invariably call it ^ther Indrpat 
or Purana Kila.” The villagers ofPurdnd Qilah pretend 
to believe that the old buildings, wheresoever they are to be 
found in the village, except those that are deadedly Muham- 
madan, are the remains of the capital of the Pdndavas. The 

more popular opinion appears to be, that the wal s, and ti^^ 

eates of the tort were built by Humayun, and that the build- 
Sgs insidethe fort belong to the reign of Sher Shah Sur, andare 
about the most perfect specimens of the latest style of Pathan 
architecture. Against this opinion, however, is the authonty of 





iihe writer of the TaiUh^i^SJulm Jahdn, who jays, thajtSalha 
3hah Sur, after building the fort of Sallmgarh, which M«Mi 
opposite to Dfn Pandh, the fort of Humdyun, he ordered a 
widl to be built round the citadel of the Moghab £mperor. 

The following account of the building of Din Pandh is 
taken from the Hwmdyun Ndmah of Khond Amfr : “ another 
weat work of this just and generous king was the city of Din 
Pandh, which was really the asylum of religious men. 
Before building the city, he took counsel with “ his great 
courtiers and learned companions,” and expressed to them his 
intention to found near “ the capital of Delhi, a city which 
was to challenge equality with Satura; that the city 
should be the asylum of wise and intelligent persons and 1^ 
called Din Pandh.” The project was highly commended, and ‘ 
one of the learned men present at the time remarked that 
“ the numerical value of the words Shah-i-pddshdh Din Pandh, 
was 940, and he said that if the city were built in that year 
it would be a very remarkable fact.” From Gwalior, the king 
went to Agra and thence to " Delhi, and after having “ taken 
omens and religious advice, a rising ground adjacent to the 
banks of the stream of J umna, about three Jtos from the city, 
was selected for the foundation of the city of Din Pan4h. 

" In the middle of the month of the sacred Muharram 
A.H. 940, at an hour which was prescribed by the most clever ' 
astrologers and the greatest astronomers,” the court accom- 
panied the King to the spot, and prayers were offered to the 
Almighty. " First, His Majesty^ith his holy hand put 
a brick on the earth, and then each person from that , 
concourse ot great men placed a atone on the ground ; on 
the same date, work Was also commenced in the King's 
own palace. At this time, i. e., the latter part of the monw 
of Shavval pf the same year, the walla, bastions, ramparts 
and the gates of the city of Dm Pandh are nearly finished.” • 

•Thus, within ten months from the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the city, a progress bad been made in the work 
which'makes me believe that the ruins of a more ancient city ' 
most have helped the workmen, and that “ the rising ground” 
of the historian was very probably the site of a deserted or a 
mined city. 

Din Pandh is an irregular oblong of 3 furlongs by 
furlongs, the long rides being on the east and the west; 
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it lias thret^ gates ; those on the north and the south are 
dosed, but the gate on the west, which is still the principal 
entrance of the city, is still open. Besides these gates, there 
are three khUkU or wickets in Din Pan^h : two on the side 
facing the river, one of which is open, and the third in the 
western wall of the Qifah which is now closed. On each of 
the four corners of the city there is a formidable looking 
bastion, and between the two corner bastions in the western 
wall there are seven bastions including those which flank the 
gateways. The walls of the city contain two-storeyed cells, 
which rise to tie height of its lofty gateways.* 

The two gates worthy of notice are in the northern and 
the? western walls. The former is known as the Tallaqi or the 
J^orlMden Ga,te ; it is related that once upon a time, a 
irertain king sallied out of this gate to fight a rebel and vowed 
.he never would enter the city unless he vanquished the enemy. 
The king fell in battle and the gate was closed for ever. It 
is a lofty gateway, made of grey and red sand stone, a little 
over 50 feet high and 24 feet wide, and is flanked by 
two huge bastions. The high arched door in the centre 
of the gateway is blockaded up with earth and the debris 
of the cells behind it ; the large arched window over 
the entrance is also closed up. Over this window there are 
two heavy brackets, each supporting an open half octagonal 
pavilion ; the roof of the gate i^ surmounted by three open 
pavilions, of which the two sni^ler ones ar© a little in advance 
of the third which is in the centre of the roof. The 
domes of the smaller pavilions stand on 4 pillars and that 
of the larger on 8 pillars. The face of this gateway is 
ornamented with marble bands and bosses, and over the half 
octagonal pavilions - is a .slab of marble, yellow with the 
effects of exposure, ’ a^ was obviously \ intended for an 
inscription. 

• The principal gateway is not unlike' the Talldqi Dar- 
w&zah ; it is quite as lofty, . but more mai^ive, and the 
flanking bastions are larger. Each of these bastions was 
surmounted by an open octagonal pavilion and ornamented 
with encaustic tiles ; the pavilion on the left bastion is 
missing. 


♦ The u|>per portion of the waU facing the river is down ; the lower 
ave still in existence and are need by the yiliagers as dwellings for themselyes and 
their cattle ; the top of the wall is protected by embattled buost^es. 
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About four or five foet over the arch of the door-way is a 
row of three brackets supporting three half octagonal 
pavilions ; there are no windows over the doorway. The front 
i)t the gateway is ornamented with grey and red stone ; the 
half-pavilions were at one time covered with coloured plaster, 
and a band of encaustic tiles extends under the parapet of the 
gateway. The third, or the southern, gate is, in every respect, 
like that on the north. 

'The village of Indrapat or Din Panah is supposed to have 
been at one time surrounded . by the river, and there is a 
causeway, or bridge, in front of its western gate, the ruined 
arches of which are still in existence. The river has noW 
receded from its old bank, and the land between the Qil’ah wd 
the present bank is now under cultivation. The walls facing 
the river are more or less damaged, while those on the land 
side are also in some places in a damaged state. If, as 
it is believed, every bastion in the wall was surmounted by a 
pavilion, these have unfortunately disappeared ; those on 
the gateways, have been already described. Inside the Qil’ah 
the villagers have built mud and masonry houses, and the 
only ancient remains of Puran6, Qil’ah, besides the walls and 
the gateways are the well known Jdra’a Masjid, or Masjid 
Qil’ah Kohnah, and the tower known as .Sher Mandal, 
miscalled by de Laet and others, “ the palace of Humdyiin.” 
Ot the palace) itself, the foundation of which is so elaborately 
described in the Humdyunndmah, nothing now remains, and 
I doubt if it is possible to fix its site. 


Sher-garh and Delhi Sher-shahi —Ster Shah is said 
to have strengthened the citadel of Din Panah and called 
it Sher-garh, but as I have already remarked, according to 
the Tdrihh-i-Khdn Jahdn, the walls of Humaydn’s fort were 
rebuilt or repaired by S’alim Shdh, the son of Sher Shah, 
after he had completed the building of Salimgarh. Sher-garh 
was the citadel of the city which Sher Shah built on a portion 
of the conjectured site ot Indraprastha, and was long 
known as Delhi Sher-shdhi or the Delhi of Sher Shah. 
'Abbds Elhkn mentions, in his Tarikh-i-Sher-shdhi that, 
“ the former capital city of Delhi, was at a distance from the 
Jumna, and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it by the bank 
of the Jumn{^ and' ordered two forts to be built in that city 
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. . the smaller fort for the residence of the Governor ; 

the other, the wall round the entire city to protect it ; and in 
the governor’s fort he built a Jama’ Masjid, . . but the 
fortifications round the city were not completed when Sher 
Shdh died.” It is, therefore, almost a matter of certainty, 
that his son Salim Shah completed the walls of this fort 
General Cunningham, who follows the authority of l^ur- 
chas and Mariner Finch, gives the following boundaries 
of Delhi Sher-shahf : The south gate of Sher Shdh’s city 
must, therefore, have been somewhere between the Bara Pul 
and H umdyiin’s tomb. The east wall of the city is determined 
by the line of the high bank of the Jumna, which formerly 
ran due south from Firoz Shdh’s kotila towards Humayiln's 
tomb. On the west the boundary line of the city can be 
traced along the bank of a torrent bed, which runs south- 
ward from the Ajmer Gate of Shahjahdnabkd, and parallel to 
the old course of the Jumna, at a distance of rather more tliaa 
one mile. The whole circuit of the city walls was therefore 
close upon 9 miles, or nearly double that of the modern Shah- 
jah^nabad.” 

Mr. Tremlett, who objects to the southern limits of the 
city ot Sher Shdh as fixed by General Cunningham, argues 
as follows : 

« My reason for holding this view is, that just opposite the west 
gate of Purdnd Qil’ah stands a gate, now known as the Lai Darwazah, 
in the same style, though larger and finer than the Lai Darwazah 
opposite the Jail, which latter is generally admitted to be a north 
gate of this city. On both sides of this southern gate, are protecting 
towers and a little of the wall, and their direction is such as to 
make it inconceivable, especially as jpurdnd Qil’ah was then standing, 
that they could have been part of an enceinte including Humdyun's 
tomb ; this argument rests on the narrow^ioss of the space between the 
gate and the old courso of the river compared with the distance southerly 
to Hum^yfin^s tomb, and also on the fact fh^t the wall to the east of the 
gate turns northward and not southwardr. If too, I be right in identi- 
fying the masses of masonry between the north gate of Purdna Qil’ah 
and the road as being a part ‘pt the wall of Delhi Sher Shdh, the 
argument is considerably strengthened, as then the wall would be 
found running more than half a mile north of the mausoleum. I 
think too the authorities quoted by General Cunningham at p. Ixxix 
of his paper may be interpreted consistently with the view I am taking. 
Finch's statement of ‘ two kos' was undoubtedly his own approxi- 
mation, or else the popular distance, and I think if allowance be made 
for the windings of the streets, for there seems no reason, from the na- 
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lire of the ground, for believing that the two gates which chance le 
einairv were connected by a straight road, the distance between them 
flight be set down roughly at two kos, though undoubtedly somewhat 
5SS. Again, it seems a somewhat arbitrary assumption, that the gate 
ear the jail was the chief north gate. . . . The bridge [Barah- 
lulah] might well be said to be only a short distance from Dehli, 
ven if the walla stopped at Pur^nd Qilah, as the suburbs 
iTould, beyond question, extend some way beyond the wall along 
o important a road as the Mat'hura one must then have been ; 
,nd this consideration .oeems to meet Purchas's statement that Hum&- 
'tin’s tomb was in the city. At any rate before the southern limits be 
ixed below Hum^yun’s tomb on the authority of this writer, for the 
[notations from Finch seem quite inconclusive till we know where his 
lorth gate stood, it seems to me essential that some satisfactory account 
hoiild be given of the great gate opposite Pur^nd Qil’ah and its adjoin- > 
ng walls, as well as of the wail opposite the N. W. corner of the just 
lamed fort.’* 

Mr. Tremlett notices, between the two gates, a mosquo 
^hich is believed to have belonged to the city of Sher Shah, 
ind although in a fair state of preservation, of its extensive 
3elled-walls nothing remains but a very small portion in its 
north-eastern corner of its court. Mr. TremletFs second gate is 
thus described by Mr. Beglar, who evidently accepts General 
Cunningham’s southern boundary of the Delhi of Sher Sh&h : 

'' Close to Pnrana qilah, on the right of the, present road to Hu- 
mayun’s, and just beyond the Kilah is a solitaiy gate similar to Lai 
Darwaza, noticed before. The gate is ornamented by coloured or glazed 
plaster medallions and devices or patterns, and flowers cut in red stone 
and in coloured plaster. The battlements are ornamented by blue medal- 
lions ; it is altogether a fine specimen of gateway. I conclude from the 
absence of all traces of rampart walls in continuation of the two enor- 
mous towers flanking it (now ruined), which once must have added 
enormously to the dignity of the gateway, that it, like the Lai Darwaza, 
which it much resembles, is a city gate, under which once passed one 
of the main streets of old Delhi. Froip Humayun’s tomb, in a line 
almost perfectly straight, an old city road passes direct under this gate 
straight on beyond as far as the eye can see ; the entire distance, so far 
as the road can be traced., is covered by ruins of houses on cither side, 
and immediately near the glte are a series of small chambers, probably 
the shops of petty trades-people, but which being regularly built and 
forming as it were wings or approaches to the gate, appear very appro- 
priate. 

f ' 

" A kos minar is placed exactly in the centre of the road between 
this gate and Humayun’s tomb, and the road is there widened so as^ to 
allow free passages on either side of the kos Ulnar : 
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The correctness of General Cunningham^s account of the 
boundaries of Sher-garh is placed beyond all question, by * Ab- 
dullah the author of the TaHkh4-Ddudt After the conquest 
of Multan by Haibat Khdn,” writes Abdullah, Sher iShah 
went (from Agra) to Delhi in the year 947 A. H. (1540 
A. D.) ; and actuated by unworthy feelings, he destroyed the 
fort ot Ald.-uddm, which stood in Sirf, * * and built on the 
bank of the Jun [Jumna] between Firozabadand Kilokheri, in 
the village of Indrapat, a new city about two or three kos 
distant from the old one. * * The name of this fort he called 
Shergarh * * but on account of the shortness of his reign he 
did not live to complete it.'' The village of Kilakheri extended 
beyond the bridge of Barahpalah and the description oi 
Shergarh by Mariner Finch, which General Cunninghau] 
adopts, is substantially correct. 

In 1628, de Laet informs us, that the city was beginning 
to fall into ruin ; the walls were beginning to look ^dilapidated, 
aind many houses were down, and about 20 handsome Pathan 
monuments, in and out of the city, were more or less in decay." 


Maqid QU’ah Eohnah. — In the citadel of Delhi Sher- 
shihf, we are told by ’Abbds KJian, the author of Tarikh-i- 
Sher shdhl, that Sher Shah “ built a Jam’a Masjid of stone, 
in the ornamenting of which much gold, lapis lazuli, and other 
precious articles were expended.” “ Here,” says Abdullah, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Ddddi, “ he also laid the foundation 
of a magnificent masjid, which was very quickly completed,” 
in the year 948 A. H. (1541 A. D.) 

The mosque is an oblong building, 168 feet long, 44| 
feet wide, and about 44 feet high from the floor to the roof, 
and about 16 feet from the roof to the top of the dome. The 
mosque consists of five arches, the centre arch, which is 
recessed into the face of the mosque, is 40 feet high 
and 25 feet wide ; it springs from garble and red-stone 
pilasters, and is enclosed by bands of marble and red 
stone, containing verses from the Quran and fancj 
designs elaborately carved The spandrels contain omamen 
tal bosses ; the inner lines of the arch are ornamented witl 
fretwork, and its supporting pilasters are at a height of abou 
44 feet from the floor surmounted by minarets. Unde 
the apex of the centre recessed and), there is a small arche< 



window having a tastefully carved stone bracket for its basei 
The whole of the face of the arch is adorned with fancy 
designs inlaid with marble on red and yellow sand-stone and 
black slate. In this arch is the centre of the mosque ; it is 
an arched doorway decorated with rectangular marble and 
red-stone bands, graceful pilasters and ornamented spandrels. 
The recessed arches immediately on the right and the left of 
the centre arch are 37 feet high and 20 feet wide, with an 
arched opening on a bracket over the doorway as in the centre 
arch ; the off arches are 30 feet high and 20 feet wide, but are 
ornamented like the near side arches. In these arches are set 
the doors which form the remaining four entrances of the 
mosque. The mosque is flanked by two small minarets, which 
rise to the level of those on the sides of the centre arch ; the roof 
over the side arches are protected by battlemented parapets, 
and about four feet below the parapet there is a deep stone 
weathering supported by corbels ; the corbels over the side 
arches, immediately on either side of the centre arch, are 
massive and more elaborately engraved than those over the off 
ones. There is no ledge or weathering over the centre arch. 

The roof of the mosque was at one time surmounted by 
three domes, out of which only one, that in the centre, 
has escaped the ravages of time ; it springs from a low 
cylinder, and bears a flat heavy looking stone pinnacle, 
supported below,” as described by Mr. Beglar, by a 
moulded shaft, and resembling the top stone of the great 
towers in Hindu temples,” The domes are all flattish 
inside. 

The floor of the mosque is paved with sand-stone, but 
restored here and there with masonry. In the western wall 
of the mosque, and corresponding with its five arched doorways, 
are three recessed arches, richly ornamented with white and 
black marble and red sand-stone carvings, and engraved with 
verses from the Qur^. Over the centre recessed arch and 
over the arches imniMiately on its right and left, there are 
small ornamental niches standing on beautifully carved brac- 
kets ; over the niche in the centre arch is a square opening 
which acts as a ventilator, and above Ihis are four 
similar openings in the domed ceiling. From the centre 
of the ceilings five chains are suspended which at one thM 
held cups of copper gilt 
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The pendentives supporting the domes of this mosque 
are greatly admired for the elaborateness of details and the 
finish in their execution. In the near side rooms the angles 
are filled up with a number of dimuni tive arches, bracketing out, 
one beyond the other, in three tiers, the lowest being a corbel 
or bracket. 

In the northern and southern walls of the mosque 
there are staircases which take the visitor to the roof. 
The first flight of sixteen steps leads up to a half octagonal 
balcony on four carved pillars of red sand-stone at the 
back of the , mosque ; the capitals of the pillars and 
the corbels which support the stone beams on which 
the dome stands, are most elaborately carved. A second 
flight of 15 steps leads into a long dark gallery which 
opens into a second tier of half-octagonal balconies ; besides 
these there are three square balconies, one in the centre 
of the wall and one on either side of it. The domes of 
these balconies still bear traces of enamelling. 

On the roof of the mosque there are marks of the two 
jnissing domes. . .The centre dome is built on a low cylinder 
of sixteen sides -surmounted by sixteen five feet high narrow 
oirnamental pillars. The balcony in the centre of the back 
Vail of the mosque is flanked by two slim minarets which rise 
about five feet above the pai'apets. The pulpit of the mosque 
is built of masonry, but I have no doubt that the original 
pulpit was of marble. 

A spring, with steps leading down to the water, was 
attached to the mosque ; in the court of the mosque there is a 
sixteen sided tank which is now dry. Writing of this mosque, 
Mr. Tremlett remarks that : — Nothing but a painting can do 
full justice to a result in which colour and workmanship alike 
contribute to the charm which the spectator cannot but feel.” 
This mosque is universally admired, and is with justice consi- 
dered the finest specimen of the latest Pathan style of archi- 
tecture in northeiti India, ^ The ’profusion of mouldings ir 
the masjid,^! Begl^, inside and out, and th( 

number of angles into . which its flat walls are broken up 
give a variety of li^t and shade that is extremely pleasing 
and the harmony of colour, obtained on the outside by th( 
use of polished stpne of the various colours noticed [marble 
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black slate, and red and yellow sandstone*^ and inside near 
the apses by colour, is unrivalled.”* 


Sher Mandal. — In 948 A. H. (1641 A. D.) Sher Shah 
built this tower near the mosque just described. The author 
of the Tdrikh-i-Ddddi, informs us that “ within the fort of 
Shergarh was a small palace also left incomplete, which he 
(Sher Shdh) called Sher Mandal,” or the tower of Sher Shdh. 
There is nothing palatial about this building, and both from 
its construction and its position in the fort, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that it was intended as a flanking tower 
of a palace gateway, or in any way connected with a more 
pretentious building. Equally incorrect is the statement 
that it was the palace of Humayun. 

The Sher Mandal is an octagonal tower, three-storeyed 
high, — the third storey is formed by an open pavilion — 60^ 
feet high, with a maximum diameter of 52 feet. It is built 
of red-stone granite, and is ornamented v^ith marble. The 
plinth of the tower is raised 4^ feet from the ground, 
and the tower without the octagonal pavilion is 40 feet 
high. The- pavilion is about 16 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter. The pavilion is surmounted by a cupola decorated 
with bands of marble, supported by eight stone, pillars, and 
with carved bases and richly carved with chevron work. The 
root round the pavilion is protected by a plain parapet, under- 
neath which is a deep stone ledge. It is reached by two flights 
of stairs in the walls of the upper storey. Under the stone 
ledge of the upper storey, there are eight recessed pointed 
arches on the eight sides of the tower containing oblong doors; 
inside the building the accommodation consists of five rooms 


* It may suffice,” says Mr. Tremlett, ‘‘to point out certain characteristics of this 
style of mosque. Above the doorways, in the upper portion of the arch in which 
they are set, are introduced small arched window-like apertures : at the north and 
south sides, oriel windows are constructed, surmounted with cupolas resting on 
pillars. These oriel windows are also introduced into tlie hack wall of this mosque, 
while each end of the back wall terminates in a rounded tower ranniug to the top 
of the building. Mo^ues belonging to this p^od, and exhibiting the style, will be 
found in the Jamali Kamali mosque at the Qntb, in the north nSafljid nwr Mubarik- 
pur, and in a nameless mosque at Khairpor, about a third of a mile from Safdai 
Jang’s tomb. This last mosque is noteworthy, as being perhaps the finest remaining 
specimen of the success with which the Nathans worked inscriptions and tracery 
in stones.” 



b^vthe^E)^ ctf a cross, the room bebg 
four arms ; a passage connects these rooms. Inside, the roonas 
are panelled with encaustic tiles to the height of about three , 
feet from the floor, and the rest of the wall, up tg the ceiling, 
is ornamented with paintings of flowers and fancy patterns. 
In the comers of the upper storey, there are narrow ornamental 
arches, slightly recessed into the face of the walls ; the 
upper arches are scantily ornamented with marble. The 
arches of the lower storey, which is solid, resemble those 
above* them, and between the two storeys there is a band 
of black slate. In the northern and southern walls of the 
ground storey, there are about eighteen steps which lead 
to the upper storey. 

The interest attached to this tower is purely historical, 
for it was here that Humdyiin met with the injuries which 
resulted in his death. It is popularly believed that Hum^ydri 
used the tower as his library ; one day,’^ says, the author of 
the Siydr-ul-Mut'adkhkhaHny there was a conjecture that 
Venus would rise somewhat late. In the evening in order that 
he [Hum iyunl might see that planet, he went on the top of 
the roof of his library. There standing for a moment, he wish- 
ed to detoend. The muazzm called to prayers. Hum^yun, 
in order to show respect to the azan, desired to sit down on the 
second step. The steps of the staircase, by reason of their 
cleanliness, were very slippery. The ferrule of his staff slip- 
ped, and Humdyun falling headlong, rolled downstairs on to 
the ground. His limbs and joints were much hurt, and the 
right side of his head had received a great blow. He beca-ine 
altogether insensible and died on the 13th Rabi* I, 968 
A. H. (19th of January 1556 A. D.) Those who have visited 
Sher Mandal will see the utter impossibility of Huin^i- 
ynnls rolling downstairs on to the ground.” On this point 
every description of Humayun's death is more or less incor- 
rect '. he fell headlong over the parapet, according to Elphin- 
htone and Marshmau ; he fell from the stairs on to the ground, 
according to Ferishta and the Slydr-ul-MufadJchkhaHn, . Ba- 
dtoni, the Tahaqdty and Mirdt-vl- Alam. 

The remains of Humdydn were removed from Din Panah 
inid buried in the village of Kflokheri, where a magnificent 
mausoleum was built over his remains by bis wife Haji Begam 
and hisson Akbar. 





Salimg^h or Nur^li.r--rn jss ^ ^ 

rhea Sal(m Shah, soa of Sher Sh&h heaiti of the approach 
)i HumdyOn, he, according to the author of the “ T&r(kh4< 
Odudi,” marched back from Lahore to Delhi, “wWe he 
)ailt Salimgarh opposite to Dta Panah, in the middle of the 
raters of the Jumna, so that no ‘fort should bo so strong in 
ill Hindustan, for it looks as if it was cut out of one stone.” 
It is a semi-circular fort, and at. one time was protected by 
nineteen towers and bastions of sizes; it is said to have 
cost Salim Shdh 4 lacs in money, and five years in time, but 
only the walls were finished when the king died and the fort 
was then consigned io neglect. Eighty years later, Farid Khdn, 
otherwise known as Murtaza Khkn, an Amir who flourished in 


the reigns of Akbar and Jahdngir, seems to have got Salimgarh, ; 
with other possessions along the banks of the Jumna, in grant 
from Akbar, and he built houses in this fort. In 1828 theso 
buildings were in a complete state of ruin, but a two-storeyed 
pavilion and a well stocked garden were still preserved with 
care by AkbaML, who occasionally used to take an airing in 
this fort undisturbed by the public. In 1788 GhoHm Qddir 
escaped through this fort with his followers and crossed the 
bridge which connects it with Lai Qil’ah, or the fort of Shdhjo* 
handbad. This bridge was built by the Emperor Jahkngir. 


The fort is now crossed by the line of the East Indian 
Kailway and was built, as already stated by Salim Shdh, 
the son of Sher Shdh, in A. H. 953 (A. D. 1546.) “It 
situated at the north end of Shdhjahan’s palace, and after the 
building of that palace it was used as a state prison. It is 
not quite one quarter of a mile in length, and the whole 
circuit of its walls is only three quarters of a mile. It 
stands on an island close to the west bank of the river, and 
with its lofty towers and massive walls, forms a most pictur- 
esque object from the opposite side of the J umna. A bri(^ 
of five arches was built in front of the south gate by the 
Emperor Kur-uddfn Jahdngfr, after whom the name of the 
place was changed to Nurgarh ' according to Syad Ahmad. 
But the old name of Salimgarh has prevailed, and is the only 
one that I have ever heard used by the people, mther educated 
or uneducated.”* 


* Cu naingh a i n'a AnkmXogiedl Btport*, VoL II, p. SSS. 



General Cunningham’s assistant, Mr. Be^lar, gives this 
graphic description of • ' the old bridge connecting Sallmgarh 
with the citadel of Delhi, ^^he constructive features of the 
arches of this bridge deserve notice ; the arch sheeting is form- 
ed of rubble and mortar, and springs flush from the face cf the 
abutments. It is strengthened by a series of arched ribs 
springing from corbels that project from the faces of the 
abutments, which gives great appearance of lightness with 
great strength.”* 

Overlooking the road, in the river face of the fort, there 
are two gates, one of which bears the following inscription : 

** [This gate] is built by the grace of Qod ; 

This gate [is] beautiful and [is an] increaser ot happiness. 

Knowledge gave the date of its building: 0 Zatr.f 

[This] gate is as high as the sky [it is built on] auspicious founda- 
tions, 1271: flijri. [1852 A. D.]” 


The Masjid of Khairpur.—This mosque belongs to the 
Lodf period, and is about its finest specimen extant. It 
consists of five arches, the centre arch being loftier and more 
elaborately ornamented than those on its sides. The roof is 
surmounted by three domes on narrow necks, and is protect- 
ed by ornamental parapets, 'fhe ornamentations of this 
mosque consist of traceries and inscriptions cut in plaster. The 
spandrels of the arches and the arches themselves are decorated 
with engraved foliage and verses from the Quran. 


♦ English tranBlation of the Inscriptions on the bridge 
[1«^ Inscription,] 

God is great I 

[Tliis bridge] was built by the command of Shdh Ndr-uddln Jah^ngfr^ 
the Great. 

The year and the date of its building [are to be found, in the woi^] : 
The auspicious, straight and firm road. Year 1031 [Hijri.] 

Inscription,] 

(God is great.) By the command of the King of the Seven Worlds. (Great 
may oe his glory,) 

[Of the] Emperor, just, equitable and politic. 

^he helper)! Jahinglr son of the Emperor Akhar. (The Revealer,) 
me beneficent) 1 Hw sword has subdued the world. (The Living I) 

(fhe ye^r I7th) When this bridge was built in Delhi. (Of the reign.) 

The praise of this bridge should not to be written (of Jahdngir.) 

(Under the Superintendence.) Thought gave the date of its completioo. (01 
Hosain Halbl.) ^ 

The Bridge of the Emperor of Delhi, Jabingir. (A glorious inscription.) 

t The nm plum of Bahddur Shdh, the last King of Delhi 
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The domee are fiattish inside, resting on corbelled 
lendentives, most elaborately carved and finished. I agree 
irith Mr. Beglar, that colour %a3 used in the decoration 
>f the mosque, but its desecration by the villagers of the 
aeighbourhood, for the last many years, has left little or no 
trace of the coloring. 

The red-stone structure to the south of the court-yard of 
the mosque is evidently a gateway ; the plan of the building 
and its pendentives are similar to those of the ’Alai Darwtl* 
zah. 


The Mosque and Tomb of Isa Khan.— Near the 

western gateway of the village known as Arab Sarki, and 
at a short distance from the Mausoleum of Humdydn, is 
large walled enclosure in which there are a mosque and * a 
tomb, both built by ’Isa Khdn, a nobleman of the court of 
Sher Shdh Sdr. ’Isa Khdn exercised considerable influence in 
that reign, and when Sher Shdh’s sons fell out among them- 
selves, he sided with Salim Shdh and materially conduced 
to his success in securing the throne of Delhi. Both 
the mosque and the tomb were built in 954 A. H. (1547 
A, D.) in the reign of Salim Shah, the son of Sher Shdh. 
The mosque is built of grey sand-stone and mortar ; it is 
about 186 feet long and 34 feet wide ; from the pavement 
to the roof of the centre arch it is 29 feet high, and from the 
roof to the top of the centre dome it is 32 feet high. The 
pinnacle of red sand-stone is 3 feet high. The doors of 
the mosque are three in number and are arched ; the 
arches are supported by tall and slim pilasters ; the span- 
drels are sparingly ornamented ; in the centre arch are fimall 
recessed arches which enclose the doorway, but the 
stone ledge which protects the side arches is not continued 
over the centre arch. The wall of the centre arch rises 
about three or four feet over the roof, and is flanked by two 
small minarets about 5 feet high ; the roof of the mosque is 
protected by a false-battlemented parapet. In the centre 
of the roof is an ugly dome, possessing neither beauty nor 
solidity, but was once covered with encaustic tiles. A 
pavilion, supported on eight pillars, stands on either side of 



the centre dome ; it is 20 feet high, inclusive of the dome, 
and has a diameter of 14 feet. 

There are three rooms in 'the mosque ; the pulpit is 
'wanting ; the inner floor is paved with sand-stone, the 
mehrdbs, or recessed arches, corresponding with the three 
doors, are 6 feet high and 3^ feet wide, and are ornament- 
ed with red stone. 

The torn!) of ’Isi Khan is near the mosque, and, in gene-; 
ral appearance, it is not unlike the tombs of the Sayyad 
Kings and of Sikandar Lodi; it is octagonal in shape, having a 
diameter of 34 feet, with three pointed arches, about 20 feet 
high and 8 feet wide, on each face. In the corners of 
the tomb there are double pillars. In the spandrel of the 
arches there are ornamental medallions ; a stone ledge sup- 
ported by corbels goes round the building. Above this the 
roof is protected by a low parapet, having on each of its 
angles a small mindr, and between each pair of minkrs an 
open pavilion, 17 feet high, with a diameter of 10 feet, with 
ite dome supported on eight red-stone pillars. . The pinnacles 
of the pavilion are of marble; the centre dome springs from 
a sixteen sided cylinder. 

The monument over the grave of Tsa Khan is built of 
marble and red sand-stone, and is about 9 feet long, 4 feet 
wide and 4 feet high. There are five other monuments in 
this tomb, but only two are built of marble. 

The following inscription occurs on one of the doors 
of the tomb : — 

" This tomb, which is better than Paradise, was built in the 
time and sovereignty of Salim Sh4h, son of Sher Sh4h ; may Qod 
perpetuate his kingdom aud his sovereignty. Sa}yad ’Ib4 Ehin, son of 
Baiirah Agw4a Haji Eh4s. In the year 954 Hijri.” 


Arab-Sarai, miscalled Araf Sarif, i^ a walled village 
and was founded by Haji Begam, the widow of Humdydn and 
mother of Akbar, in the vear 968 A. H. (1560 A. D.) She 
brought with her 300 Arabs on her return from Mecca and 
nettled them here. The only objects worthy of notice in Arab 
Bardf are the old gateways, one of which was erected in the 
re%a 6f Jahdngfr, the grandson of Hum^yun. The western 



•gate of the Satki is too insignificant to deserve special notice j 
the northern gate is a lofty building about 40 feet high, 
25 feet wide and 20 feet deep. The two sides of this gaV 
way are formed by ornamental rectangular bands which sup- 
port cross bands, which in their turn support the pajapet. 
Within these rectangular bands is the lofty recessed arch, 
the’ spandrels ' of which are ornamented with bosses ; on a 
level with these ornaments are small balconies on stone 
brackets. Under the apex of the recessed arch is a small 
window, and six feet below this is the arched doorway, which 
is 16 feet high and 10 feet wide. The doorway is also en- 
closed by rectangular bands, and the spandrels are also orna- 
mented with bosses. 

The next object of interest is the eastern gate of tho 
Sarai ; it is protected by embattled parapets, it has no balco- 
nies on the sides of the recessed arch, and enamelling is 
freely used in its ornamentation. The following inscription 
over this gateway ascribes it to Miharbdn Aghd : 

“ In the name ot God, the merciful and the compassionate. 

. There is no God, but’ God and Muhammad is his prophet ! 0 God ! 

[His] kind [Miharbaiij^aud old patron [is] Jahangir Shib. 


Khair-ul-Manazil— This Madrasah, with a mosque 
attached, was built by Mdham Ankah, the wet-nurse of 
Akbar and the mother of Adham Khan, in the year 969 A. 
H. (1 .661 A. D). The Madrasah is in ruins, but the cloisters 
are still to be seen here and there ; it stands almost in front 
of the western gate of Purdna Qilah, and near the supposed site 
of the western gate of the Delhi of Sher Shah, already describ- 
ed. Mr. Beglar gives the following description of the mosque : 
it “ is an inscribed Masjid of Akbar’s period ; it is built of 
rubble and plaster, with the ornamented parts of gate- way and 
masjid painted by the use of red dressed stone and granite ; 
the gate, uow partly ruined, must have once been very fine. 
The Masjid inside was profusely ornamented with coloured 
plaster and glazed tiles, though now most of it has been stripped 
off The fajade of the Masjid and gateway were also orna- 
mented with coloured medallions and carved stone flowers ; the 
eoloraused were blue, yellow, red, purple, white, green, black 



XL uc*s one cetittal ^me on a low neck, arid y^* 

S cular pinnacle, greatly %ei^bling that of Kila & 
asjid. The walls of the Masjid are plumb, but the towe^ 
slope, and it has great projecting eaves in front as inMo&-ki- 
ilasjid; A peculiarity of this Masjid were its cloisters/* 

In the eighth year of the reign of Akbar {971 A. 
1564 A. D.) an attempt was made on the life of the 
Emperor from the roof of the Madrasah, which the 
author of the Tahaqdt-i-Akhari describes as follows : 

When Sharaf-uddm Hosain fled from Court to Nagor, 
he had a slave, by name Koka FuUd, one of the 
slaves of his father, who at all times secretly did everything 
in his power to injure the Emperor. This wretched man came 
into the royal camp and was constantly on the watch for an 
opportunity. When the Emperor returned from his hunting 
excursion and, passing through the bazaar of Delhi, came near 
to the Madrasah of Maham Ankah, this blood-thirsty fellow 
shot an arrow at Hia Majesty, but, by the mercy of God who 
watched over the Emperor’s safety, it did not inflict a severe 
wound but merely grazed the skin. The attendants of the 
Emperor instantly fell upon the traitor, and, with strokes of 
sword and dagger, they sent him to hell/* 

The inscription on the mosque is to the following effect : — 

** In ths time of Jalal-uddin Muhammad 
[Who] is great [Akbar] among the just kings, 

M^ham Begam, the root of purity, 

Laid the foundation [of this house] for good men : 

But the liuilding of this gracious house was helped by 
Shahdb-uddin, Ahmed Kh^n Bdzel, 

What blessings [there are in] this auspicious building, 

That its date is found in the words ; Blessed among Houses ! 


The Tomb of AdhamEhan, otherwise known as Bhvl- 
hhalidn, or the Labyrinth. As already mentioned in my 
description of the capital of Rdi Pithora, this tomb stands on 
the south-western comer of its citadel. It was built by the 
order of Akbar over the remains of Adham Kh^n and bis mo- 
ther MiUiam Ankah. In describing the tomb of ’Azam Khiln, 
I have related the circumstances under which he was assassi- 
imted in ^0 palace of Akbar, at Agra, .by Adham 'Elhiia and 
lus ail^dan^ After the murder,” says the author of the 






Taboqdt-uAIcbari, “ trusting to this favour and kindnesa 
had been shown to him by the Emperor, Adham Khan, went ’ 
and stood at the door of the harem. His Majesty rushed out 
of the harem, sword in hand, and the assassin was bound hand 
and foot and cast over the parapet in punishment of his crime. 
This murder was committed on the morning of Sunday, 12 
!^mzan 973 A.H." According to Badaonl, “ as a spark of 
life was lett in the assassin after his fall, the Emperor ordered 
him to be thrown over the parapet again. He was buried 
one day before his victim.” 

Maham Ankah on hearing of the embroilment, but not 
fearing that the worst could have happened to her son, 

“ repaired, though sick, from Delhi to Agra.” On seeing her, 
Akbar said, “ He has killed my foster mther, and 1 have 
taken his life." “ Your Majesty has done well,” replied 
Maham, and left the hall, “ Forty days after she died from 
grief, and was buried with her son in Delhi in a tomb which 
Akbar had built for them.”* 

The tomb stands on the right of the road leading from 
the Qutb Mindr to the village of Mahrauli, and within five 
minutes walk of the Mind,r. Two flights of heavy stone 
steps lead up to a landing in front of the tomb. The 
court of the tomb is 17 feet above the level of the road ; 
it is an octagon with a diameter of 200 feet The side 
of the court which overlooks the road is open ; in its north- 
western wall, leading into Qil’ah Rai Fithora, is a small gate- 
way ; there is a similar entrance in its south western wall which 
leads to a mosque about 20 yards to the west of the tomb. 
The wall of the court is about ten feet high and is pierced with 
loopholes ; only a fourth of the original wall is now standing. 
Each of the eight corners of the court is supported by a round 
tower, with embattled parapets, which rise about six feet 
above the wall , The walls and the towers are made of 
rough hewn stone and mortar. Between the towers, but a 
few feet behind the enclosure walls, there are small heaps 
of ruins ;it is impossible, however, to say whether they belong 
to other towers, or to ChabutraJu constructed for the use of 
visitors. 

_ The tomb, which is about 60 feet high, stands on a 4 feet 
high plinth ; it is an octagonal building, Mving all its facades 
alike. A verandah, pc corridor, goes round the cen^e 

• filoehnuu’li 



the pavemiaiit^ of the court/ to the top 
oftiie roof the tomb is 32 "feet high ; each of its eight 
sides consists of three lofty arches ; and the pillars from 
which the arches spring consist of blocks of square stones 
piled up in order. Some of the shafts of the pillars are 
made of entire pieces of granite* but the capitals and the bases 
are constructed with separate pieces of stone. The corner 
pillars are double. The ^•oof of the tomb is protected by an 
embattled parapet 4 feet high, having at each of its angles 
a ininaret about 6 feet higher than the parapet. 

The cpntre of the tomb is an octagonal room, 50 feet 
in diameter, inclusive of the corridor. In the centre of each of 
its eight sides is an arched doorway, and on eitljer sides of tne 
doorway there is a niclie about 2 feet high. Over the arch 
of the doorway is an arched opening. From outside, the dome 
of the tomb appears to stand on a sixteen sided pla tform about 
12 feet high, having on each of its angles a small minaret. The 
dome which is built of stone and mortar, covered with plaster, 
is about 16 feet high and ii surmounted by a heavy 
looking pinnacle of corrugated stuiie. The diameter of the 
dome is the same as that of its neck," that is, about 24 feet. The 
lower wall of the room is 7 feet deep ; inside the wall and 
above the height of the doorways, is the labyrinth or 
BMlhhalidn by which name the tomb is sometimes known. 

The inside of the roof is vaulted; over the octagonal 
walls of the centre room, which are 32 feet high, the walls are 
sixteen-sided, containing sixteen arches, of which, originally, 
every alternate arch was open. Above this tliethirty- 
.. two sided walls support the dome. 

The stone monument which once covered the grave was 
removed about 40 years ago, and is now to be seen in the 
Verandah of the tomb. I have not been able to trace the 
monument over the grave of Adham Khixn's mother, M4ham 
Ankah. 


The Tomb of Huma3run.— On the nth of RabT I, 963 
A. H. (2 1st January, 1555), Hum&yiin died at Din 
Pandh, and was buried in the village of Kilokheri^ 
where hie mausoleum now stands. H4ji Beg^m, his aifach^ 
and faithful wife> and the pother €# Akb^ the founda 
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H. (1565 A. B.) or/ ft<^»dingto some^ia tlid 14i;b.:^earofibG 
reign of Akbar, 977 A. H. (1569 A. D.) at a cost of 15 laca 
of rupees ; the best part of •which expenditure must hate been 
borne by the Emperor Akbar himself. 

The Tomb of Humkyiin may be regarded as the general 
dormitory of the House of Timur ; for, although Akbar and. 
his three immediate successors are buWd elsewhere, no other 
mausoleum contains so many distinguished dead who be- 
long to the Moghal dynasty. Round the grave of Humd- 
yiin are interred Haji Begam, his wife, and the companion 
of his many troubles ; the headless body of Ddrk Sheko, the 
accomplished and chivalrous but ill-fated son of Shah Jahtin ; 
the Emperor Muhammad, 'Azam Shah, the brave but unwise 
son of Aurangzeb, who fell in battle against his brother* 
before Agra ; the Emperor Jahdndar Shdh, the grandson of 
Aurangzeb, and his unfortunate successor, Farokhsir, whp 
was poisoned by his prime minister ; the youthful Rafl-ud- 
daijitth and Raff-ud-daulah, each of whom in succession 
assumed imperial dignity only to relinquish it after an unim- 
portant reign of three months ; and last, thoUgh not the least, 
Alamgfr II, who was assassinated at the instigation of his 
prime minister, 'Imdd-ul-Mulk. Other ijoyal princes and 
princesses, and their attendants and retainers sleep close 
to the illustrious few whose names are preserved in history. 

• In this tomb of the first hereditary monarch of the 
Moghal race, the last Moghal Empero?' of Delhi, Bahddur 
Shdh, .surrendered^ himself a prisoner to the British Govern- 
ment after the rebellion of 1857. Her'e also were captured 
the sons and nephew of Bahadur Shah, who were summarily 
eucuted for murder and treason within sight of this 
tomb. 

The Tomb of Humayun stands on the river J umna, in dio 
centre of a high walled enclosure, which is entered on the wilt 
and the ^uth by two lofty tower-like gateways which add much 
to the grandeur of' the bunding. In the middle of thg eastern 
widl of the enclosure is an unpretending low, flat roofed 
foam, with eight doors and a vertcndah , overlookmg 
the river ; in the middle of its northern wall stands a snuu 
building, on a 7 feet high platform ; it has an arched room in 
the centre through winch the water from a fiuge marteUo 





tower Jbaped well behind the walb fed the canals which 
irrigated and adorned the garden.^ 


The walls on either side of the two gateways, and fully 
half of the eastern wall, contain arched cells, which are 
fairly high but not deep enough for permanent human 
habitation. 


The gateways are built of grey stone, ornamented 
with bands and bosses of red stone, and here and there, with 
marble. The southern gateway has been converted into a 
rest house ; masonry walls divide its centre arched room 
from the side rooms, converting it into a comfortable 
resting place for visitors. 

In the centre of the garden is a stone and masonry 
platform about 5 feet from the ground, 100 yards square, 
with its corners cut off ; on this platform, at a distance of 23 feet 
from its sides, stands a terrace about 20, feet high, 85 yards 
square, with its corners cut off like those of the platform. In 
each of the four short sides of the t errace there is an arched 
door leading into a mortuary cell and on each of its four long 
sides there are 17 such arches ; under the ninth, or the middle, 
arch there are steps which take the visitor to the top of the 
terrace. The platform and the terrace are paved with sand 
stone ; the roof of the terrace was at one time completely, 
and now partially, protected by two feet high perforated 
parapets ot sand-stone ; the parapets on the river face of fixe 
terrace were destroyed during the rebellion of 1857. The cells 
in the walls of the terrace have arched doorways which are 
ornamented with bands and panels of marble. In the 
centre of the floor of this magnificent terrace is the grave 
of the Emperor Humaydn, and those of his widow, his 
infant daughter, of some of his descendants, and of others who 
were true in their allegiance to the Timiir dynasty. On the roof 
of the terrace are.^ certain monuments, the most remarkable of 
which are those of the Emperor, his widow, and of such of his 
descendants who either succeeded to the throne or were close- 
ly related to him. Of these monuments some are within the 
eovit of the mausoleum, and others are exposed to the sky ; 
the former are of marble, beautifully carved and highly 
polished. . 


* In 1825, Bishop Heber saw ** one o? the canals still in use, and helped the 
poor to cttltivaU a* little wheat.'' 
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place, 'within such close proximity to the grave of Humdyiin 
as to come within the shelter of the tomb itself. 

The centre room is a square of 45 yards; it is built 
of red sandstone, and is ornamented with marble 
bands which cut off the walls into panels. The exterior 
form of the main body of the tomb,” says Cunning- 
ham, is a square with the corners cut off, on an octagon with 
four long and four short faces, and each of the short faces forms 
one side of the four octagonal corner towers... In this 
tomb we first see towers attached to the four angles of 
the main building... Another innovation observable in this 
tomb is the narrow necked dome, which was afterwards 
adopted in all the Mogul buildings.”* The tomb itself is a 
lofty square tower surmounted by a magnificent marble dome, 
topped with a copper pinnacle which stands 140 feet from the 
level of the terrace. Each of its four corners is cut off so as to 
admit an octagonal tower of four long and four short sides, and 
between these towers, there are arches about 50 feet high. 

Over these arches, writes Franklin, the wall is raised about 
14 feet to hide the shaft or cylinder on which the dome 
stands ; in the four smaller sides, which are formed by cutting 
off the corners of the square towers, a double range of arches 
rises to the top ; but here, instead of raising the wall whose 
uniformity would destroy its beauty, a small pavilion crowned 
by a dome is raised at each great angle. In the northern 
arch of the building is a door which admits the visitor into 
the room containing the marble tomb, corresponding with 
which in the ground floor is the grave of Humdyiin.” 

The corner towers are two storeyed, and round these towers 
and the centre room, in the upper storey, there runs a narrow 
gallery, corresponding with which in the Jower storey 
are narrow passages. The centre room has two tiers of 
arched windows ; the upper windows being smaller than the 
lower ones. 

... V- 

♦ Mr. Beglar gives an aransiug description of the dome. “ The exterior of the 
sreat central dome is of a peculiar, but not pleasing shape, it is pointed and 
on a neck less in diameter thto itself, looking as if it were being stra^lateo. 
According to Captain Archer it is three-fourtba the sue of the dome of St. Fanis. 







" The four great arches of this room,” writes Franklin, 
" rise about 20 feet in height. Above these, with the interven* 
tion of a wide compartment, is another row of arches 16 
feet high ; in the second tier, with the same space between, is 
a square window with lattice work of white marble. The roof 
is oval, being 80 feet in height and formed by the dome ; the 
tomb is in the centre, 6 feet by 2, composed of a single 
block of white marble. The floors and walls [to the height of 6 
feetl are the same material ; the doors and windows are 
fillea with open lattice work ; the recess of each of the 
great arches is 14 feet deep, with inlaid pavement of variegated 
marble.” 

The inside of the dome was at one time enriched with 
gilding and enamel ; and from its centre was suspended a 
tassel of gold lace which the J ats fired at with their match- 
locks, and succeeded in destroying ; the marks of the 
bullets may yet be seen in some places. 

The marble monument of Hum&,ydn stands on a well polish- 
ed floor of the same material, about 6 inches higher than the 
floor of the room, and is paved with white marble ornamented 
with narrow bands of black marble • the rest of the room is 
paved iV^ith white marble. The monument is shaped like a 
huge casket but bears no inscription. 

" The rooms at the angles,” writes Franklin, " are octagon, 
21 feet in diameter, with arched roofs, 40 feet high ; the four 
central rooms are 30 by 20, the floor and lower compartments 
of the eight being of white marble... there are eight rooms 
above corresponding in size with those below.” 

Of the corner basement rooms those on the S. E. and 
S. W. have only one entrance each ; they communicate with 
each other through the arched entrance of the centre room ; 
the doors of the corner rooms on the opposite side are in the 
outer walls. There is no communication between them. The 
floors of the corner rooms and of the room through which 
the centre room is reached are of marble, orna- 
mented with bands of red stone. In the walls of the cor- 
ner jrpoms, there are steps leading to the top of the building, 
to the gallery round the centre room and to the corner rooms 
of the second storey. 

The marble dome stands on a cylinder about 25 feet 
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high, decorated with the double triangle of the Masonic order of 
the Royal Arch, having black stone medalions in the centre. 
On every corner of the roof is a pavilion with masonry dome, 
supported on eight stone pillars ; between these pavilions, 
but only of the width of the main arches below, there are 
small halls, with four stone pillars in front, supporting the roof. 
Each of the halls on the east and the west has a small 
room on either side, and in front a narrow verandah support- 
ed on beautifully carved stone pillars. On the roof of the 
hall, a little removed from the sides, there are two small open 
pavilions on four pillars ; the front corners have 6 feet 
high minarets. The eight angles of the roof are also ornament- 
ed with eight minarets. 

The college, which is on the roof of the tomb, was at one 
time an institution of some importance, and men of learning 
and influence used to be appointed to the charge of the place. 
It has, however, long ceased to maintain its reputation, and 
for the last hundred and fifty years the once, probably, well fill- 
ed rooms have been completely abandoned. Aruoi^ the inuta- 
walUs of this tomb Mr Blochmann mentions Shaikh Husain 
and Maulana Nur-ud-dln Tarkhan ; it also appears, that on the 
return of Haji Begam from Mecca, she was put in charge 
of the tomb of her husband, and on her death, she was buried 
here under tiie north western corner room, whore also was 
buried an infant daughter of Humdyuii. There are three 
graves under this room and three under the south-western 
room, and two each in the north-eastern and the south- 
western rooms. The monuments over the graves, which 
are erected ou the floors of the rooms already described, are 
of marble. On the western terrace of the tomb are eleven 
graves, of which five are covered with marble and t^ others 
with masonry monuments, There is a solitary tombstone 
ou the opposite side of the terrace, and it is the only one which 
contains any i^ecord of historical value ; the inscription, hoW» 
ever, does not say more than that it marks the ^ave of : ** San- 
gi Begam, wife of 'Alamgir the Second, 1181?' The nameless 
graves bear the well-known verse from the Quran which 
ascribes eternal life to the Almighty and mortality to man. 

I have in vain endeavoured to identify these graves ; as au- 
thorities on the subjept, the Khadams of the shrine of Niz4m- 
uddfn, who ordinarUy officiate as guides, are thoroughly un» 
trustworthy. The popular impression is that the grave 
nearest the steps on the north of the mausoleum is that of 
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D&rib Sheko, and in succession, on the same side, are those 
of Jahd^dr Sh4h and ’Alamgir 11. 

In the south-eastern corner of the garden of this 
mausoleum is a small tomb, the history of which is unknown. 
According to Syud Ahmed Khdn, it was built in the year 
1131 A. A. (1780 A. D.), but the learned Syud does not 
give any authority for his opinion. 

This tomb stands on an 8 feet high terrace, wliicli is 76 
feet square and is paved with red sandstone. The walls of the 
terrace are built of red sandstone. The tomb itself is 
40 feet square and about 72 feet high from the terrace 
to the top of the dome. The roof of the tomb is not 
accessible, there being no steps leading to it. The interior 
of the tomb is 24 feet square and the inner walls are faced 
with red sandstone. There is only one entrance to the tomb, 
which, like the steps which lead to the top of the terrace, is on 
the south. Each of the four sides of the tomb has in the 
centre a deep recessed arch ; in the southern arch is the door 
which is 8 feet high and 5 feet wide. The remaining three 
arches are covered with red sandstone screens. On 
either side of the big recessed arch, the wall is ornamented 
with two shallow false arches, one above the other. Over the 
arched doorway and over each of the three screened arches, 
there are open arched windows. 

There are two marble monuments in the tomb, both 
covered with engravings of verses from the Qur^n ; one of the 
monuments is 7 feet long, 2^ feet wide, and 13 inches high; 
the other is 6 feet long, 2^ feet wide, and about feet high. 

On the four corners of the roof are open domed pavilions 
supported on four sandstone pillars, about 8 feet high ; the 
domes are still marked with the remains of encaustic tiles. 
The dome of the tomb stands on a sixteen sided cylinder, the 
corners of which are ornamented with small minarets. The 
dome is made of red and grey sandstone, striped with marble. 
The tomb is built almost entirely of red and grey sandstone. 
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Barah Palah. — This bridge is at a short distance to 
the south east of the southern gateway of Humdyiin’s tomb. 
It was built by Miharban Agha, a eunuch of the Court of 
Jahangir, who also built the eastern gate of Arab Sarah 
According to a chronogram in the inscription on this bridge 
it was built in the year 1021 A. H. (1612 A. D.), but General 
Cunningham remarks, that as Mariner Fincli saw the bridge 
in 1611 A. D., it could not have been built in 1612. It is 
a massive structure of stone and mortar and spans what De 
Laet calls a branch of the Jumna ; in 1628 the road between 
the bridge and the mausoleum was “a broad path shaded by 
lofty trees,” consisting of only eleven arches. Although known 
as Barah Palah or twelve arches, the bridge consists of only 
eleven arches ; General Cunningham explains away this incon- 
gruity by calling it Barah Pul or the Great Bridge,*' 
while his assistant, Mr. Beglar, is hardly more satisfactory 
when he would suggest that the name Bara Palla refers 
to the 12 abutments or piers that support the 11 arches, 
the word palla being often used to denote the abutments 
of a bridge.” I have not been able to get any satisfactory 
solution of this remarkable difference between an intelligible 
name and its obviously inconsistent fact ; but even a wilder 
explanation, than those already referred to, was given by the 
villagers of the neighbourhood, according to whom ^’bar*' 
means a great stream of water, and “ pula” a bridge. It 
we were to accept this explanation it would equally apply 
to nine- tenths of Indian bridges during the rains. 

The bridge is 361 feet long, 46 feet wide and has a maxi- 
mum height of 29 feet. The sides of the bridge are protected 
by heavy masonry walls ; the walls over the arches are 
flanked by minars, about 10 feet high, one on either side 
of every arch. On the second northern arch, the highest point 
of the bridge, stands a red stone wall, about eight feet high 
and five feet wide, containing an inscription.* The heavy 

God is great, 

[It was] Owing to Jahdngir Sh4h, tlie son of Akbar Shdh, 

whose justice is [like unto] the wind and mankind [like unto] flowers j 

To his friends he is a Crested chief like the Hoopoo, 

To hia enemies he is ringed like a dove ; 

Hind in his reign, 

Was addressed by Istambol as * [I am], your servant,' 

Hazrath Delhi is a garden, 

Which has taken sweet o(lom-s from flowers and colour from wine ; 

In the seventh year of his reign 
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rains of last year damaged this arch and precipitated the 
memorial stone into the river. Measures, we hope^ will be taken 
to recover the inscription, and restore it to its proper place. 
The road on the middle of the bridge is covered with 
masonry, and on either side of it is a foot path of sand- 
stone. As already stated, the second arch on the north is 
the highest arch ot the bridge, and from here the arches 
decline in height till they reach the road on the opposite 
side. 


The tomb of Naubath Khan or Nili Chhatri— 

Naubath Khan, an Amir of the time of Akbar, built this 
tomb during his life time, in the year 973 A. H. (1565 A. D.), 
and was buried here after his death. It is popularly known 
;as Nilf Chhatri, from the fact of its dome having been origi- 
nally ornamented with blue caustic tiles. It stands almost mid- 
way between Purdna Qilah and the tomb of Nizam-ud-dm 
Aulia, and is built in an enclosure ot several acres of ground. 
The enclosure walls are visible here and there, but the 
gateway is better preserved. It is about 25 feet square and 
about 24 feet high, inclusive of an embattled parapet 2 feet 
high. 

Over the entrance of the tomb is the following inscrip- 
tion ; the letters are of black marble, inlaid on sand stone : — 

'' The eyes of Time did not see in this world 
Such a beautiful and lofty building, 

Of knowledge, the date of its completion, 

I asked, [it] replied, [It has] attained completion.’* 

. - Behind the gateway is a small building with three 
doors. On the hack of this building is a high octagonal 
terrace about 6 feet from the ground and 79 feet in 
diameter. In the middle of the southern wall of the 
terrace there are two flights of steps, on opposite sides; 


Which waa such [a time] that the Nightingale did not complain of the cruelties 
of the flowers, * 

Miharbdn Agh^, his special servant. 

Chief of the King^s seraglio [who] has Ijnowledge of all [its] secrets, 

Built this bridge out of a kindly feeling [to otlicrs], 

That it might be of service to him on that bridge, fin the day of Judgment.] 

1 asked for the date of this [building] from the lirmaiieut, 

The face [of the flnnaneut] looked like a full blown flower with joy. 

It said : lake up your pen and write 

[He] built this bridge out of kindness [Miharb^n]. 
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\thich lead to a landing on a level with the top of the 
terrace. On the north-eastern and north-western corners 
of the terrace there are two graves of masonry and stone, 
and the ruins of several others are still visible. On each of the 
four corners of the terrace are the ruins of a tower. In the 
centre of the chahutmh is the mausoleum of Naubath ELhdn, 
which is an octagon 51 feet in diameter and about 34 feet high, 
inclusive of the embattled parapet ; the whole of the tomb is 
built of stone and masonry and ornamented with encaustic tiles 
of four colours, viz, green, blue, yellow and orange. Verses 
from the Quran may still be traced in the ornamentation of the 
tomb. Inside, the roof of the tomb is domed and its eight arched 
entrances are about 5 feet wide and 7 feet high, and over these 
doorways are open arched niches. There are steps in the wall 
of the room ; the first flight of eight steps takes the visitor tai 
the level of the open niches over the doorways ; a second flight 
of twelve steps leads to the top of the building. The roof of 
the tomb is flat, but on its centre is an octagonal chabdtnih 
about 5 feet high and 30 feet in diameter, which supports 
an octagonal c.hnbdtrah 23 feet in diameter, and about 2 feet 
high. The second chubutmh bears marks of eight pillars, and 
on these pillars was raised the blue enamelled dome which 
gave its name to the tomb. 


The Tomb of Khwajah Baqi Billah.— Baqf Billah 

was a native of’ Kabul ; ho arrived at Delhi in the 
reiwn of Akbar, died in the year 1012 A. H. (1603 
A ° D.) and was buried about half a mile to the 
west of Modern Delhi. He was a member of tlie Naksh- 
band! fraternity of holy men, and pretended to havo 
received the gift of “ holy teaching” from the Prophet in a 
dteam ; the sanctity of this man may be judged 
by the veneration shown to his grave and by the number of 
those who have since been buried in this out-of-the-way and 
barren spot. The grave of Baqi Billah is within an 
irregular oblong enclosure of low masonry walls, contain- 
ing '^several acres of ground and now completely covered 
with the usual bier-shaped tombs, some few of which are 
built of marble. 

The monument of Baqi Billahis erected on two low plat- 
forms ; the first is about 24 feet square with an eighteen 
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inches high sand-stone ^all round it ; the second platform is 13 
teet square enclosed by a foot high stone wall. On the latter 
platform is a bier-shaped monument. At the head ot the tomb 
is a wall in the form of three arches with small square noles for 
lamps ; in the centre of the wall there are two niches for 
offerings. 

To the right of the grave is a flat-roofed mosque, with five 
arched doors ; the three centre arches are large and lofty, the 
side arches are smaller. In the side walls of the mosque the 
windows are covered with screens of sand stone lattice work. 


The Tomb of Shaikh Farid Bukhari —Within half a 
mile of the Begampurl Masjid is the tomb of Shaikh Farfd 
Bukhdrl, better known, ‘in the reign of Jahdngfr, as Murtaza 
Khdn, of whom mention has been made in my account of 
the fort of Salimgarh. Mr. Blochmann gives a full 
account of Shaikh Farfd in his valuable notes to the Am-i- 
Akbari. Shaikh Farfd entered Akbar’s service early in life, 
and was appointed Mir Bakshf ; on the death of Akbar, Shaikh 
Farid supported the cause of Jahangir. He defeated Prince 
Khusrau on the banks of the Beds, and received from 
Jahangir the title of Murtaza Khan and the government of 
Gujrat. He was subsequently removed from Gujrat and 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, where he died in Puthdn 
in the eleventh year of the reign of Jalidngir in the year 1025 
A. H. (1615 A. D,) and was buried near the village of 
Begampur. ’ • - 

The tomb, with about a hundred other such monuments,, 
stands in a small enclosure, now in ruifis. The monument 
over the grave of Farfd Khan is built of marble ; it is about 7 
feet long and 3 feet 8 inches wide and about 20 inches high. 
At the head of the grave is a plain head-stone, 7 feet high and 
20 inches broad, containing an inscription of some historical 
value. According to Syud Ahmed Khdn, Shaikh Fardd 
died in the ninth year of the reign of Jahtogfr in 1033 A. H. 
Mr. Blochmann corrects the Syud,. and observes that instead 
of the ninth year, 1033 A. H., it should be ‘'in eleventh 
year or 1025.” Syud Ahmed Kh&n*s authority, the inscriptioQi 
is to the following effect : — 

** O God I Thou art pure and Lord [of all] and immortal. 

In the reign ot the Haarath, the dweller In Paradise, ‘ 

^aUl-uddin Akbar Bidshah Ghdzi, Shaikh Farfd, son of the Syu^ 
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Ahmed Bukh&i, was distinguished by the favours of the Hasrath 
[the King] ; and in the reign of the just Nhruddln JahAugir 
BidshAh, ron of Akbar BAdsbAh, was dignified by the title 
ot Murtaz^ KhAn, on the date * * in the 9th year of the reign 
[of JahAngir] corresponding with 1025 A. H., he received the mercy of 
God. 

Murtaza Khan, when he reached the, [presence of the] Almighty 

The rea'm of Immortality was opened to him; 

The angels said ot the date [of his death] : 

O Lord ! illumine his soul with light.” 

I believe the year of the Hijri is correctly given and 
that the mistake occurs in the year of the reign, which should 
be, as suggested by Mr. Blochinann, the eleventh and not 
the nintli. 

The Fahim or Nili Burj.— Outside the 

eastern wall of tlie mausoleum of Humayun stands a tomb 
with a damaged blue dome, which is called by some the 
Barber’s tomb, but very probably it belongs to Miydn Fahim 
tlie faithful attendant of Khdn Kh&ndn, Abddr-rahim, and 
is believed to have been built by Kh^n Khdnto in the 
■year 1034 A. H. (1624 A. • D.). Before MahS,bat KhAn 
Imprisoned Khan Khdndn he tried to buy over Fahim ;, 
but Fahim would not play false and betray his master, 
and fell fighting against Mahdbat Khan. Khan KhdnAn 
commemorated the memory of Ids faiihfnl attendant by 
buildino' over his remains a tomb which must have 
been smo-ularly beautiful, as it was ornamented profusely 
with enca'iistic plaster, and tiles and the narrow necked Mo- 
ghal dome is still covered entirely with encaustic plaster 
of a deep blue cojoun 

The tomb stands on a plattorm or terrace, 108 feet 
square and 5 feet high ; the building iteelf is an octagoR 
of four narrow and four broadsides, having a diameter of 62 
feet. It is 70 feet high from the floor of the platform to the top 
of the dome, exclusive of a red stone pinnacle of 6 feet. The 
broad four sides of the octagon have four deeply recessed point- 
ed arches with a door in each, and about 3 feet over the door 
is a small arched Window. The narrow walls, on either 
side of the arch, and the spandrels of the arch were all onta- 
mented with foliage and other patterns ; the narrow sides 
of the octagop contain false recessed arches. The nec|j: 
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Ibv drches ail round.^ Th4 monument ofer 'the n;Tav^ 
li no longer in existence, amd ^0 tomb itselfis not^ used as a. 
(ittfcsiiod., ■ " 


!E3i6 Tomb <)f Khan Ipbianstl — ’Abdur-rahim, ^Jar easceZ- 
lencf the Khan Khdnan of Moghal historians, was the 
son of Bairam Kh^n, the friend, companion, and general of 
Humiydn ; his mother was the daughter .of a Slewat 
chief. He stood high in Akbar’s favor and held high com- 
mands' under him ; he suppressed a formidable rebellion in 
Ottjra^ conquered Sindh, and maintained the imperial prestige 
in the Deccan under adverse circumstances till the close of tlie 
reign of Akbat. Under Jahdngfr, he experienced a turn of 
fortune, He was associated with Jahangir’s son, Prince 
^urram, but played false : he abandoned one cause to 
join another ; was inaprisoned by Mahdbat KMn, and sent, 
under the Order of the Emperor, to Delhi and thence to 
Lahore, where ho took ill and returned to Delhi only to die. 
His life was such, that a history of it, says Erskine “ would be 
a history • of public affairs of the empire of Delhi during half 
a century;” he died in 1036 A. H. (1626 A. D.) “ with tlie 
highest reputation for talents, valour, generosity and 
learning.” 

. "Within a short distance of the tomb of Fahlm, and on 
ihe.right of theroad from Humayun’s Mausoleum to Barah 
Palah is the tomb of Khdn Khandn. 

It stands on a terrace about 14 feot high adib 166 feet 
square, built of stone and mortar. Each of the four sides 
of the terrace contains 17 arches, 14 of which are 
recessed in the walls, while the rest open into rooms. On 
the south of the terrace there are 14 steps, which conduct 
the visifor to the floor of the tomb. The tomb itself is an 
octagon, with four broad and narrow sides 85 feet in diameter ; 
the narrow sides have two arches, one overihe other, marking 
tire two galleries round the.centre room and the roof over the 
narrow sides is surmounted by an open domed pavilion ; the 
broad sides consist' of lofty recessed arches containing smaller 
arches covered with screens of stone, through one of which was 
tibaantzanceof tire centre room. From the top of the terrace to 





tlmt of the roof the ton^||r37 leet high, and from the reof to 
the top of the donie 25 feet more. The tomb is now 

in the occupation of the villagers who gamer here the crops of 
tlie adjoining fields. During the premiership of 'Asfi-ud- 
dowlah this tomb was robbed of all its marble, and it is now 
in a disgraceful state of neglect. The dome and the walls 
of the tomb have been stript of their valuable facings and are 
now covered with grass and. broken mortar. The monument 
Ipver the grave has also been robbed of its marble, and is 
iiow indicated by a small heap of debris. 

Lai Mahal. — The ruins known as such arc within a short 
distance of the village of Nizdni-uddin. Of the history 
of these ruins, we know nothing, but the opinion that they 
belong to the Khilji Kings and very probably to ’Ala-uddin 
has received the support of Mr. Campbell’s authority. There 
is nothing palatial about these ruins ; thirty years ago they 
were more numerous, but red-stone having since risen in 
value by the growing demand for it in the neighbourhood, 
this neglected building has suffered from the ravages of 
plundering villagers. The ruins at present consist of a domed 
room, the dome of which was once supported by an open 
four-pillared-pavalion on each of the four corners of the 
building; and of a large double storeyed pavilion in the 
lower or basement storey of the main building,” writes Camp- 
bell, ^Hhere are several arche::; of the shape always employed by 
’Ala-uddin and which can be easily identified as his vvork. The 
upper storey is composed almost wholly of red sand-stone 
(whence the name of Lai Mahal) and is supported on pillars, so 
as to form an open hall. It has the appearance of a number of 
small pavilions, covered with stepped and sloping roofs, group- 
ed around a central dome, wliich is in section a true oval 
pointed at the apex.” ‘'The style of the ornamentation, of the 
battlements, and ot tlie mouldings so strongly resembles that 
in tlie Alai Darwaza at tlie Kutb that there can be no reason- 
able doubt as to the two buildings having been designed 
and built at the same period; and w'^e have thus ample warrant 
for describing the Lai Mahal as the work of ’Ala-uddin.” 

The alterations made to these ruins belonged either to the 
reign of Akbar or Jahangir, but whatever was once restored of 
the original building is now in a state of complete ruin. 
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Lai Qil’ah or QU’ali Mubarik or Qil’ah Shajahana- 

bad. — After the battle of Panipat and the fall ofthe Lodi 
dynasty, Babar, the first Moghal Emperor of Hindusthan, 
ascended the throne at Agra, the then capital of the Pathan 
Kings. On the death ot Babar, his son Hum6,yun continued 
to reside at Agra till his expulsion from India by Sher Shah 
in the year 1540 A. D. ; on his return to India in the year 
1556, he fixed his head-quarters at Delhi where he died after 
a short reign of six months. On the accession of his 
son and successor, Akbar, Agra continued to be the capital 
of the Moghal Empire and the government of Dellii was 
entrusted to an Imperial Lieutenant Jahangir succeeded liis 
father Akbar, and Agra still continued to be tlie scat of 
Government. On the death of Jahdngir, his son Shah Jaluin 
ascended the throne of Hindusthan in the hall ot his 
grand-father with great pomp and show. After a reign of 
eleven years at Agra, Shah Jahan resolved to move the 
capital of his empire to Delhi. He j^aid several visits to 
the city of Din Panah, and, with the help of Hindu 
astrologers and Muhammadan Hakims, he fixed the site 
of the present fort as that of his citadel, round wliicli 
he afterwards built Shdhjahanabdd, the capital of his 
empire and generally known to later historians as Modern 
Delhi. On the 12th Zilhij 1048 A. H. (1638 A. D.), the 
workmen assembled and laid the foundation stone of the 
fort under the superintendence of ’Izzat Khan, afterwards 
(1057 A. H. 1647 A. D.) governor of Sindh, assisted 
by Ostads Ahmad and Hira the chiefs of the work- 
men. On the transfer of ’Izzat Khan from Delhi, the building 
of the fort was entrusted to ’Alah Vardi Khan who raised the 
walls all round 12 yards high, in 2 years, 1 month and 1 1 
days. ’Alah Vardi was then appointed to a governorship, and 
the work was confided to Makramath Khan who after nine 
years’ labour, finished it in the 20th year of the reign of Shdh 
Jahdn. On the 24th ofRabill. of 1058 A. H. p648 A, 
D.) Shah J ahan entered the fort through the gate facing the 
river, and held his first Court in the Dewdn ’Am.* 


* Writiug of Lai QiPah io 1663 ^ Beruier gives the following description 
It “is round or rather semiciccujar. It commands a prospect of the river, 
from which it is separated by a saiidy space of considerable length and ^ddth. On 
these sands arc exhibited the combats of ; elephants, and there the corps bclongiug 
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The fort is an irregular octagon with its two long" 
sides on the East (river-side), and the West (gity-sid^ 
and the six smaller ones on the North and the South. 
The circuit of the fort is not over a mile and a half, being 
about 3,000 feet long and *1,800 feet broad ; towards the river, 
the wall is about GO feet high ; is built against the bank, and 
the buildings of the fort stand on a level with the top of the 
wall presenting to the spectator, on the opposite side, a 
splendid panorama both of the fort and the city of Shdli- 
jahanabad. Between the river and the wall, there is a 
high sandy bank which is seldom under water. On the land 
side, the fort i)resents a grand view of lofty and massive red 
sand-stone walls with a glacis and a deep ditch underneath. 
The walls tower to a height of 110 feet, of wliicli 75 feet are 
above the level of the ground and the ditch ; the width of the 
walls is about 45 feet at the base, and about 30 loot where 
the embattled para[)ets stand ; the ditch is 75 feet wide and 
30 feet dee[). Of these walls, Bernier, who visited Delhi in 
the reign of Aurarigzeh, remarked, that tliey excelled those 
of the city in height, width and strength. Except on the 
side of the river, the citadel is defended by a deep ditch faced 
with hewn stone, Idled with water and stocked with fish ; but 
in my opinion,” continues Bernier, a battery of moderate 
force would soon level the walls with the ground. Adjoining 
the ditch are large gardens, full of flowers and green shrubs at 
all times, which, contrasted with the stupendous walls, produce 
a beautiful effect.” These gardens have disappeared ; but they 
might have been seen in a neglected state before the mutiny of 
1857. Two suporl) gateways, with barbicans in front, one in 
tlie middle of the western wall, and the other near the south- 
western corner of the southern walls of the fort, from the main 
and the city entrances of the palace. From the level of the 
grounds on which they stand, the gates are 110 feet high. 

Besides the gates on the (uty side of the fort, there are two 
smaller gates, one, called the Khijri gale, under the 
Musamman Bi'irj on the river face of the fort ; and the other 

to Omraha or Lorda, and those of the rajahs or pagan princes, paas in review 
before the Sovereign, who witneasea the spectacle from tne windowa of the palace. 
The walls of the citadel, and of their antioue and round towers, resemble those 
of the city, but being partly of brick ana partly of a red-stone which resembles 
marble, they have a better appearance.’* 
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1:5^ theiiorthi leading iiitb SaMmgarh. There are KUrhiSf 
wiekete, one close to the Asad Burj on the south-eastern 
corner of the fort, and the other on the north-eastern side, 
about half way between the gateway to the north and .the 
Shah Burj. 

The walls are surmounted by embattled parapets and 
are ornamented with 21 small pavilions, 7 of which are round 
and the rest octagonal. 

The citadel is believed to have cost 100 lakhs of rupees, 
half of which sum is said to have been spent on its walls and 
the other half on the buildings inside. 

^^The citadel,” writes Bernier, ^Svhich contains the seraglio 
and other royal apartments, commands a prospect of the river,” 
from which it was separated then, as it is now, by a sandy space 
of considerable length and width. On these sands, Bernier 
was once in danger of his life from the attack of an infuriated 
elephant. 


The Lahore Gate. — The most frequented gate of the 
Fort is entered from the Chandni Cliauk, the most 
important street of Delhi. Aurangzcb protected the gate by 
a barbican, tor, while the gate itself faces the west, the entrance 
to the barbican, which has a deep moat underneath, 'is on the 
north. In front of the barbican of this gate, as in 
that of the Delhi Gate, there was a drawbridge, which 
was re-placed with a bridge of stone and masonry,. 52 feet 
long and 27 feet wide, by Akbar II. who put up the follow- 
ing inscription over the arch : 

0 ! The Independent ! 

In the filth year of the reign, 

1226 Hijri. 

1811 A. D. 

During the reign of a king like unto Jamshaid [in dignity], Muham- 
mad Akbar B^dsh^h, Ghjlzi, S^iib Qiran Sanl, under the superin - 
tendence of Dilawar-ul-Dowlah Robert Macpherson, Bahadur, Baler 
Jang, this graceful building was erected.’* 

The barbican encloses a square piece of ground ; its 
walls, with the embattled parapet, are about 40 feet high ; on the 
corners of the western wall are open pavilions with domes 
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The walls are surmounted by embattled parapets and 
are ornamented with 21 small pavilions, 7 of which are round 
and the rest octagonal. 

The citadel is believed to have cost 100 lakhs of rupees^ 
half of which sum is said to have been spent on its walls and 
the other half on the buildings inside. 

^^The citadel,” writes Bernier, ^Svhich contains the seraglio 
and other royal apartments, commands a prospect of the river,” 
from which it was separated then, as it is now, by a sandy space 
of considerable length and width. On these sands, Bernier 
was once in danger of his life from the attack of an infuriated 
elephant. 


The Lahore Gate. — The most frequented gate of the 
Fort is entered from the Chandni Chauk, the most 
important street of Delhi. Aurangzeb protected the gate by 
a barbican, for, while the gate itself faces the west, the entrance 
to the barbican, which has a deep moat underneath, *is on the 
north. In front of the barbican of this gate, as in 
that of the Delhi Gate, there was a drawbridge, which 
was rc-placed with a bridge of stone and masonry, .52 feet 
long and 27 feet wide, by Akbar II. who put up the follow- 
ing inscription over the arch : 

0 I The Indcper.dent ! 

In the filth year of the reign, 

1226 Hijri. 

1811 A. D. 

During the reign of a king like iinto Jamshaid [in dignity], Muham-" 
mad Akbar Badshdh, Gbdzi, Sahib Qiran Sani, under the superin- 
tendence of Dilawar-ul-Dowlah Robert Macpherson, Bahadur, Baler 
Jang, this graceful building was erected.’’ 

The barbican encloses a square piece of ground ; its 
walls, with the embattled parapet, are about 40 feet high ; on the 
corners of the western wall are open pavilions with domes 





surmounted by marble pinnaclea The entrance into the barbie* 
an is an arched . gateway, 40 feet high and 24 feet wide, 
the top of which rises about eight feet above the enclosure 
walls and is surmounted by an embattled parapet flanked 

by two slim 10 feet high, minarets, all built of red 

sand-stone. 

The Lahore Gate is lofty and arched ; it is 41 feet high 
and 24 feet wide, contains three storeyed rooms , and is 
flanked by half octagonal towers, which also afford accom- 
modation to the residents of the fort.* The towers 

are surmounted by open octagonal pavilions; between 
the parapets of the towers, is the parapet over the centre 
of the gateway. Over the. latter parapet is a row of seven 
small open ornamental arches, about 3 feet high, of red sand- 
stone ; over this there are seven minature marble domes cor- 
responding with the arches, and the whole of this ornamental 
balustrade is flanked by marble minarets, slim and tapering, 
crowned with marble ornaments shaped like a lantern. 
So far, the description of this gate applies to the gate 
on the southern side of the fort, known as the Delhi Gate, 
and so called after the Delhi Gate of the city which 
faces the ruins of the Delhi of Slier Shdh. 

On entering the Lahore Gate, the visitor finds himself 
under a masonry arcade about 230 feet long and about 13 feet 
wide, having an octagonal court, about 30 feet in diameter 
in the middle, for the admission of light and air. On 
the right and left of this little court, there are small gateways 
w hich at one time led into the most crowded quarters of 
the fort Writing of this arcade, Bishop Heber calls it: ^'the 
noblest gateway and vestibule which I ever saw,’' a long 
vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic cathedral entered through a 
Gothic archway, a fine arched passage about 300 feet long.” 
On both sides of the covered arcade, there are 32 arched rooms 
on a plinth about 4 feet high, occupied as shops and once 
known as the Covered Bazaar, which may be seen now 
as Bernier saw it about 200 years ago. 


* occupied by the Commandant of the Palace Guard before the 

Mutiny. The comnundaut of the Palace Guard wae appointed in the year 1811, 
^hen the favourite son of Akbar II, made a demonstration against the life of Mr. 
l^toQ, the then Besident of Dellii. 



Th6 Nakar Ehaiialk«;if^assing through the fcovered 
bazaar of the Lahore Gate, the visitor entered a well kept 
square about 200 feet long and 1 40 feet broad, surrounded by 
a range of arcade dapartments where, in olden days, the Omrahs 
had their quarters when on the King’s guard. On the south- 
western corner of the square stood certain public buildings 
where the Emperor’s Nazir transacted business. In the centre 
of the square was a tank, fed by a canal which divided the 
square into two equal parts ; on either side of the canal was 
a wide road-way which followed the course of tlie canal from 
north to south : going northward to the royal gardens and 
southward to the Dellii^Gate.* In front of the tank and 
opposite the inner entrance of the Lahore Gate bazaar, 
within an enclosure of stone railing was stood the Nakar 
Khanah, or the Music Hall, atwo storeyed red-stone building, 
which, notwithstanding the alterations it has undergone to 
meet the exigencies of a military garrison, continues much the 
same as it was. 

Neither the walls of this square, the tank, the public 
buildings nor the stone railings of the Nakar Khanah are now 
in existence, t Between the entrance of the bazaar and tlie 
Nakar khknah the ground has been cleared and levelled, and 
there is nothing to mark the site of the buildings which once 
formed the right and left wings of the Music Hall of Shah 
Jah^n. Five times a day the Royal band used to strike up in 
this lofty Hall ; on Sundays the music was kept up almost 
the whole day, “ because it was a day sacred to the sun and the 
same honour was paid to the day of the week on which the King 
was born. Bernier who was “ stunned ” by the noise and found 
it unbearable at first, at last grew accustomed to “ the royal 
music” and discovered grandeur, solemnity and even melody 
in it. 

The Nakdr Khdnah is built on a 3 feet high plinth 
which is now extended from one end of the building to 


* Bender describes these streets us being raised about feet from the ground 
and about 4 feet wide in front of a row of arched rooms,—** closed arcades 
running the entire length of the street. Here the infeiior of^ials used to transact 
business and the inferior Omrahs used to mount guard. 

t The rooms, of the Nakdr Khdnah were originally open ; but now that the 
buildihg is occupied as quarters 'for the officers of the gq^rison, some of the archM 
baya bm closed with masoniy walls* 









the other; the arched gateway in the centre of the building 
is no longer used as such. The Music Hall is 100 feet long, 
70 feet broad and 46 feet high, from the level of the floor to the 
top of the roof, exclusive of the corner pavilions which may be 
reckoned at another 10 feet from the roof. The gateway 
is 29 feet high and 16 feet wide ; on either side of it 
are double-storeyed rooms, with arched doors ; over 
these rooms and the gateway a row of five rooms 
with arched doors forms a sort of third storey to the 
structure. There are steps in the southern and western 
walls of the building leading to the rooms above. On 
the north-western and •the south-western corners of th# 
roof, there are square open pavilions each surmounted by a donil^ 
on four stone pillars, with a deep stone weathering under the 
dome. The Nakilr Khdnah itself was a sort of gateway which 
led into the courtyard of the Dfwdn 'Am, which will be 
next described. 


The Nakar Khdnah was also known as the Hathiapol, or 
the Elephant Gate, a circumstance which I have not been 
able to reconcile with Bernier’s description of the elephants 
at the palace gate, and the learned discussions which it has led 
to. According to ^General Cunningham, these elephants 
were put up ‘‘outside the Delhi gate of the citadel,” and* 
he states this on the authority of Bernier himself ; Mr. Keene> 
who has also studied the subject with great care, is of opinion 
that they “ once stood outside what from the description 
was probably the Lahore Gate, and not the “Delhi Gate” 
or main barbican of the Palace.” Both General Cunninghan^ 
and Mr. Keene appear to me to be labouring under a 
mistake. Mr. Keene has simply no authority for his 
statement, and Bernier’s description does not justify that of 
General Cunningham. “ I find nothing remarkable at the, 
entry of the palace,” writes Bernier, “ but two great elephants 
of stone, which are on the two sides of one of the gates ; 
upon one of them is the statue of Jamel, the famous Raja 
of Chitor and upon the other that of Patta, his brother. * ^ 
These two great elephants, together Avith the two resolute 
men sitting on them, do, at the first entiy into this fortress, make 
an impression of greatness and awful terror.” Bernier 
does not mention the name of the gate, nor does he 
describe the entrance of the fort, but of the pciace ; his descrip- 



tion would better to the gateway known 

«8 ^ NakjlrKhanah or ^I^hia-pol, rather than to the Delhi 
or the liahore Gale of th^JPort. Again, ISernier’s descriptions 
of the two “chief gates ” are so far faulty that they jiimblO 
together the features of the two gates, and the description, 
therefore, is correct of neither. Uninterrupted tradition, 
supported by the name of the. locality, places the 
elephants in front of tho gate which was known after them as 
the Hathia-pol. 

Franklin, who visited Delhi in 1793 and made enquiry 
after the statues, was informed, that “ they were removed 
by order of Aurangzeb as savouring too much of idolatry, and 
he enclosed the place were they stood with a screen of red 
stone which has disfigured the entrance.” I have not been 
able to trace this information to any reliable source, neither do 
I believe that the statues stood within the out-works of 
either the Lahore or the Delhi Gate of the Fort. Native 
accounts ascribe to Aurangzeb not only the removal of the 
elephants but also their destructon, and judging from the condi- 
tion in which one of them was discovered, buried under 
the accurhulated ruins of years, these accounts appear to me to 
be trustworthy. I see no reason to question Bernier’s statements 
that the statues were made by Akbar, and it is not unlikely 
that Shah Jahan brought them from Agra, where they 
originally stood in front of the river gate of the fort. The 
statues represented Jamel and Patta, two Rajput warriors 
who held Chitor against Akbar. The elephants and the 
figures who rode them were semi-colossal ; each elephant 
carried two riders, the foremost probably represented the driver 
and the second the Rajput chief ; but whether it carried more 
than two figures I am unable to say ; from the remains now 
in the Delhi Museum we can be certain only of two. The ruined 
fragments of one of the elephants were discovered in the fort 
"and were successfully put up by Mr. Campbell in the Queen’s 
Gardens at Delhi. 

* The followiug insciiption, engiaved ou the platform over which the 
elephant stands, is only pai tially true 

“ This elephant a work of considerable but unknown antiquity, was brought 
from Gwalior and set up outside the south gate of his new palace by the Emperor 
Sh^h Jfthin, A. D. 1645. Removed thence and broken into a thousand fragments 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb, it remained forgotten and buried undeiground for 
moie than H century and a half, and until, having been recovered, it was set up here. 
A. D. 1866.^ 
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The statues of Jamel and 'PiS^'jo&y be seen in the 
verandah of the Museum, and the tw<J mutilated trunks 
lying beside them may probably belong, to those of the elephant 
drivers. 


Through the gateway of the Nakar Khdnah you 
passed into the courtyard of the Hall of Public Audience— 
the renowned Di'wan ’Am. The impressive ceremonies, 
which were observed on State occasions in the Court of 
the Grand Moghal commenced here. Underneath the arch 
of the Nakar Khanah gateway none but Princes of the 
blood royal could pass mounted ; ambassadors, ministers, 
and grandees of the highest dignity, alighted here and 
walked on foot Even in the last days of a subsidised 
Moghal Emperor, this entrance was jealously guarded, and 
when Mr. Francis Hawkins, Resident at Delhi, (a gentle- 
man whose energy went far beyond his discretion) was removed 
from his appointment, the most serious charge preferred 
against him was, that he had violated the sanctity of 
the royal palace by riding under the gateway of the Nakar 
Khanah. 


Diwan ’Am, or the Hall of Public Audience The 

court within which this splendid hall once stood was about 
550 feet long and 300 feet wide, its walls contained arcaded 
apartments, in describing which Bernier remarks, that they 
were not unlike the Palais Royal, but “ with this difference, 
however, that the arcades of the Dewan ’Am have no 
buildings over them. Each arcade is separated by a wall, yet 
in such a manner that there is a small door to pass from one 
to the other.” The rooms were two deep, raised about 3^ feet 
from the ground, and were occupied by officers of the Court 
and Omrahs on duty. The rooms occupied by the latter 
were gorgeously got up on grand occasions ; the pillars were 
covered with rich brocade, and the arches were hung with 
tapestry of silk and velvet of great beauty. The walls of 
this court were levelled with the ground after the Mutiny 
of 1857. Where the great hall now stands was the centre 
of the eastern wall of the court. On the right of the hall 
was a gateway which led into another court ; on its left were 
certain houses belonging to the heir apparent, which disfigured 
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this grand court by their inappropriate presence, but with 
the rest of the court these additions of later years have also 
disappeared. 

The hall itself, although robbed of its gilding and stucco, 
^s yet a magnificent structure. It is built throughout of 
red sand-stone, and stands on a plinth fully 4^feet trom the 
ground, 80 feet long and 40 feet broad ; from the platform to 
the top of the roof, not including the corner pavilions, the haij 
is about 80 feet high. It is open on three sides, and the 
fourth side is a wall. There are two pavillions on the front^ 
corners of the roof of the hall, which resemble those on tlu>‘ 
Nakar Khanah. The roof is flat and is set-off* by a deep 
stone weathering on the three open sides. The inside of the 
hall is divided into three rows of seven compartments each p 
each of these compartments is formed by four pillars, about 
6 feet apart, supporting scalloped arches and ranging from the 
back-wall to the front of the building. The fiicade of the 
hall is formed by a row of ten magnificent columns with 
arches as above. The reof is supported by these arches 
resting on pillars as abeady described. There are steps on 
each of the three open sides of the Hall ; five steps in front, 
and seven on each of the two sides. About 21 feet of the 
centre of the back-wall is faced with marble and inlaid with 
stones of different colours, representing trees, flowers and 
birds. In front of this is a marble platform, about 8 feet 
liigh and 7 feet square, on which stands a marble canopy, 
beautifully inlaid witli coloured stones representing flowers 
and fancy scrolls, embellished with ornamental pendants like 
cones and supported by four inlaid marble pillars surmounted 
by pinnacles. The sides of the marble platform are ornament- 
ed with embossed wreaths of tendrils and flowers. The 
marble canopy and its platform do not extend over the whole 
breadth of the marble wall ; on either side of the platform, 
and on a level with the marble canopy, are two heavy marble 
brackets which were used as seats for the King’s personal 
attendants. In front of the canopy, there is a massive four- 
legged marble stand, about 3 feet high, 7 feet long, and 4 
feet wide. All its inlaid ornamentations are gone. Petitions 
intended for the King were presented to him by the 
Vazir from this marble stand. Kound the three open sides 
of the canopied throne there was a railing of plated-iron, 









Vhich enclosed the place reserved for the j^andees of the 
Empire; this enclosure was about 40 feet long and 30 
feet wide. 


From the following description of the Diwdn by Bernier, 
the reader will learn its history during the most glorious 
days"of the Moghal Empire : — 

“ It is a great and stately hall, with many ranks of pillars high 
raised, very airy, open on three sides, looking to the Court, and having 
its pillars and ground painted and guilded. In the midst of the wall, 
which separates this hall from the seraglio, there is an opening, or a 
kind of gr(rat window, high and large, and so high that a man cannot 
reach to it from below with his hand. There it is whore the King 
appears, seated upon his tlirone, having some of his sons on his sides and 
some eunuchs standing, some of whom drive awaytlie tiies with peacock^S 
tails, others fan him with great fans, others stand there ready with great 
respect and humility for several services. Thence lie sees beneath 
him all the Ooraralis, Rajas, and Ambassadors, who are also all of them 
standing upon a raised ground encompassed with sitj^Dr rails, with their 
eyes downv/ards, and their hands crossing their stomach; somewhat 
further off lie sees the man-sebdars, or lesser Oomrahs, which are also 
all standing in the .sain(3 posture and respect as the Oomrahsdo; and 
somewhat further off, in the remaining part of the hall, and in the 
Court, he sees a great crowd of all sorts of people. For there it is 
where the King, every day about noon, giveth a general audience to all, 
which is the reason that tliis great hall is called Am~lvas, that is, place 
of audience, or a place of meeting common to great and small.” 


Its history, before the disasters of the Indian Mutiny, 
will be found in the following extract from Mr. Beresford’s 
Guide to Delhi : — 


“ It is a large hall open at tlirec sides and supported by rows of rod 
sand-stone pillars, formerly adorned with gilding ami stucco work. In the 
wall at the back is a staircase that leads up to the throne, which is 
raised about ten feet from the ground, and is covered by a canopy sup- 
ported on four pillars of white marble, the whole being curiously inlaid 
with mosaic work ; behind the throne is a doorway by which the Em- 
peror entered from his private apartments. Tlie whole of the wall 
behind the throne is covered with mosaic paintings, in precious stones, 
of the most beautiful flowers, fruits, birds and beasts of Hindostan. 
Most of them are represented in a very natural maniior. They were 
executed by Austin-de-Bordcaux, who, after defrauding several of the 
Princes of Europe by means of false gems which he fabricated with 
great skill, sought refuge at the Court of Shah Jehan, where he made 
his fortune and was in high favour with the Emperor. In front of the 
throne, and slightly raised above the floor of the hall, is a large slab of 
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white marble, which was formerly richly inlaid with mosaic work, ol 
which the traces only now remain.’* 

In the midst of the mosaic paintings in the wall, on the 
back of the throne, the Frenchman was permitted to introduce 
himself in a picture, also in mosaic, representing a long yellow 
haired youth, Orpheus, playing upon the violin, seated upon a 
rock beneath a tree with a lion, a hare and a leopard charmed 
to rest at his feet. The whole picture was 8 feet high, and 
precious stones were used in the colouring of its subjects. 
It was taken to England in 1857 by an officer of the Delhi 
Field Force, and may now be seen in the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington. 

Of what was done in front of this Hall, when the Emperor 
sat here in State, the following description is given by that 
amusing and intelligent writer, Bernier : — 

“ During the hour that this audience ceremony continues, a certain 
number of the royal horses pass before the throne, that the King may 
see whether they are well used and in a proper condition. The elephants 
come next, their filthy hides having been well washed and painted as 
black as ink, with two large rod streaks from the top of the head down 
to the trunk, where they meet. The elephants are covered with embroi- 
dered cloth ; a couple of silver bells are suspended to the two ends of a 
massy silver chain placed over their back ; and white cow-tails from 
Great Thibet, of great value, hang from the ears like immense whiskers. 
Two small elephants superbly caparisoned, walk close to these colossal 
creatures, like slaves appointed to their service. As if proud of his 
gorgeous attire and of the magnificence that surrounds him, every ele- 
phant moves with a solemn and dignified step ; and when in front of 
the throne, the driver who is seated on his shoulder, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, animates and speaks to him, until the animal bends one 
knee, lifts his trunk on high and roars aloud, which the people consider 
as the elephant’s mode of performing the faslim or usual reverence. 

Other animals are next introduced ; tame antelopes, kept for the 
purpose of fighting with each other ; nilgaius, or grey oxen, that appear 
to me to be a species of elk ; rhinoceroses ; large Bengal buffaloes with 
prodigious horns which enable them to contend against lions or tigers ; 
tame leopards, or panthers, employed in hunting antelopes ; some of the 
fine sporting dogs from Usbec, of every kind, and each dog with a small 
red covering ; lastly, every species of the birds of prey used in field 
sports for catching partridges, cranes, hares and even, it is said, for 
bunting antelopes, on whom they pounce with violence, beating their 
beads and blinding them with their wings and claws. 



Besides this procession of animals, the cavalry of one or two Oomrahs 
frequently pass in review before the King; the horsemen being better 
dressed than usual, the horses furnished with iron armour, and decorated 
with an endless variety of fantastic trappings. 

The king takes pleasure also in having the blades of cutlasses tried 
on dead sheep brought before him without the entrails, and neatly bound 
up. Young Oomrahs, rnansebdars, and gourzeberdars or mace bearers 
exercise their skill, and put forth all their strength to cut through the 
four feet, which are fastened together, and the body of the sheep at one 
blow. 

But all these things are so many interludes to more serious matters. 
The king not only reviews his cavalry with peculiar attention, but there 
is not, since the war has been ended, a single cavalier or other soldier 
whom he has not inspected, and made himself personally acquainted 
with, increasing or reducing the pay of some and dismissing others from 
the service. All the petitions held up in the crowd assembled in the 
’Arn-Khas are brought to the king and read in his hearing; and the per- 
sons concerned being ordered to approach are examined by the monarch 
himself, who often redresses at the instant the wrongs of the aggrieved 
party. On another day of the week, ho devotes two hours to hear, in 
private, the petitions of ten persons, selected from tlie lower orders, and 
presented to the king by a good and rich old man.’’ 

The lastMoghal Emperor who used this magnificent liall 
or state pageantry was the unfortunate Farokhsir. 

On the right of the Diwan *Am, in the middle of the 
enclosure wall on that side, was an arched gateway through 
which you entered a small square courtyard, which is no longer 
in existence and of which 'it is not possible to give the dimen- 
sions. In the middle of the eastern wall of this square was 
another arched gateway, smaller than that in its wes- 
tern wall, which led into the courtyard of the Dfwto Khds, or 
the Hall of Special Audience. A red cloth awning was 
stretched in front of this gateway which gave it the name 
of I^dl Pardahj or the Red Screen. 

Diwan jpias, or The Hall of Special Audience. —The 

courtyard which the visitor entered through the Lai Pardah 
was barely a fourth of that of the Diwdn ’Am. The 
^ext court was about 210 feet long by 180 feet, A very 
handsome and stricking Court,” writes Bishop Heber, with 
low but richly ornamented buildings opposite a beautiful hall of 
white marble.” On the eastern wall of this enclosure stands 
t;he Diwin Khas ; near its- northern wall are the Baths of 
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zeb. The western wall of this court was formed by the back - 
wall of the court just described, and on the south were the 
walls of a series of apartments belonging to the seraglio and 
the Eang Mahal. 

On a marble platform about feet high, 240 feet lon^ 
and 78 feet wide, stands this hall, about the finest building 
of its kind in India. It is simple in form and 
construction, being a large marble pavilion. “ If not the 
most beautiful,” says Fergusson, “ certainly the most highly 
ornamented of all Shah Jehan’s buildings.” The hall is about 
90 feet long and 67 feet broad, having a flat coned roof sup- 
ported by scolloped arches resting on thirty-two pillars in 
double files. Of these pillars 24 are 4 feet square and the re- 
maining eight are 4 feet by 2. The eastern wall of the hall, to 
the extent of two arches, is covered with a marble screen. The 
platform on which the hall stands, as well as the hall itself, 
is of white marble. On each of the four corners of the roof is 
an open square pavilion, with a dome surmounted by copper 
gilt pinnacle resting on four pillars. 

The hall is an oblong in shape ; the pillars on the short 
sides of the hall are narrower than those on the long sides, 
but in richness of decoration, they yield nothing to the other 
pillars. Of the outer pillars only the three inner sides are 
decorated ; the inner pillars are decorated from the base to 
the capital. Each pillar is divided into three panels, the 
lower two being about equal, and the upper is about 
a third of the size of the lower panel. The lower panels repre- 
sent flowem, and trees with long leaves ; the upper panel eon* 
tains inlaid fancy designs. The inner face of the arches, the 
spandrels and the pilasters which support them, are profusely 
decorated with flowers, leaves and tendrils in mosaic ; the 
stones used for the purpose being green serpentine, lapis 
lazuli, blue, red and purple porphyry. 

Through the Diwdn Khas ran a stream of water in a 
marble canal about 12 feet wide and covered with flags of the 
same material. 

The inner room of the hall is formed by twelve 
pillars; it is 48 feet long and 27 feet wide, and here 
may yet be seen the square marble platform on which 





stood the world-rendwned Peacock throve of Jafa^ 
Under the cornice of this room, and directly over tho 
corner arches of the narrow sides, in small oblong panels^ 
may be seen the famous inscription of S'a-ad>ullah Khdn, sup- 
posed to be in the hand-writing of Rashid, the greatest caligra- 
phist of his time : Agar Firdaus bar rue zamin ast — hamin 
ast to, hamin ast to, ham'm ast : If there is a paradise ^ 
on earth, it is this, it is this, it is this. Bernier’s des.- ' 
cription of this hall is rather meagre : the hall is, however/ 
very handsome, spacious, gilt and painted, and raised four or: 
five French feet from the pavement, like a large estrade/ 
It is in this palace that the King, seated in a chair, his 
Oomrahs standing round him, grants more private audiences 
to his officers, receives their reports and deliberates on impor- . 
tant affairs of state.” The following description is taken frota 
Franklin’s coiltributions to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ^ 

*'On entering the third and last square, the Dewiln Kh^s, or hall 
of Nobles, bursts upon the view with all its splendour, forming the river 
face of the Court, and raised on a terrace four feet above the level of 
the pavement ; the whole building, inside or out, and the open terraces 
and pavements, are of white marble; the roof is supported on thirty-two 
square columns, ornamented to the height of six feet, with rich inlaid 
Hower-work of red cornelians and other precious stones ; the remainder, 
as well as the cornices, being decorated with a profusion of golden orna- 
ments. The hall is fifty feet by twenty-four, with an open verandah all 
round, ten feet wide ; in this is a beautiful crystal, eighteen inches high 
and four feet in diameter. His Majesty usually occupies a temporary 
throne ; the ceiling is of wood painted red, and richly decorated witft 
gold; it was formerly encrusted with a rich silver foliage inlaid with gold, 
at the expense of thirty-nine lacks of rupees ; the Maharatas took it 
down, and on sending it to the mint to be coined, it produced twenty- 
eight lacks. On a compartment over the cornice on the outside are 
these lines in the Persian character, in letters of gold : “ if there is as 
Paradise on earth, this is it, 'tis this, ’tis this.'’ The roof is surmounted 
at the angles with four pavilions ; the ornaments of brass on the cupolas 
being richly gilt. On State occasions, the hall is adorned with an awn- 
ing of scarlet cloth of gold, fastened by cotton ropes of various colours; 
Kanauts or screens of the same description enclose the open terraces 
which are forty-four feet by thirty-five ; on one side the terrace leads to 
a painted room, through which the King retires to the harem ; on the 
other to a small but beautiful mosque of white marble, with domes <rf 
brass so richly gilt as to give it the appearance of pure gold.” 

The Peacock throne was broken up and all that was of 
value in it was taken away by N4dir Shdh after his occupation 
of Delhi in 1739. Bernier, who saw the throne in the reign 
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of Auran^zeb, thus describes it, and the festive occasions when 
it was displayed to the world : — 

The throne was supported by six massy feet, said to be of solid 
gold, spriuked over with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. I cannot tell 
tell you with accuracy the number or value of this vast collection of 
precious stones, because no person may approach sufficiently near to 
reckon them, or judge of their water and clearness ; but 1 can assure you 
that there is a confusion of diamonds, as well as other jewels, and that 
the throne, to the best of my recollection, is valued at four crores of 
rupees. I observed elsewhere that a lac is one hundred thousand rupees, 
and that a crore is a hundred lacs ; so that the throne is estimated at 
forty millions of rupees. It was constructed by Shah Jehan, the father 
of Aurengzebe, for the purpose of displaying the immense quantity of 
precious stones accumulated successively in the treasury from the spoils of 
ancient Rajahs and Patans, and the annual presents to the Monarch 
which every omrah is bound to make on certain festivals. The con- 
struction and workmanship of the throne are not correspondent with the 
materials ; but two peacocks, covered with jewels and pearls, are well 
conceived and executed. They were made by a workman of astonishing 
powers, a Frenchman by birth, who, after defrauding several of the 
Princes of Europe, by means of false gems, which he fabricated with pe- 
culiar skill, sought refuge in the great Mogul’s court, where he made his 
fortune. At the foot of the throne were assembled all the omrahs in 
splendid apparel upon an estrade surrounded by a siver railing and 
covered by a spacious canopy of brocade with deep fringes of gold. The 
pillars of the hall were hung with brocades of a gold ground and flower- 
ed satin ; canopies were raised over the whole expanse of the extensive 
apartment, fastened with red silken cords, from which were suspended 
large tassels of silk and gold. The floor was covered entirely with car- 
pets of the richest silk, of immense length and breadth. A tent, called 
the aspek, was pitched outside, larger than the hall, to which it joined 
by the top. It spread over half the court, and was completely enclosed 
by a great balustrade covered with plates of silver. Its supporters were 
pillars overlaid with silver, three of which were as thick and as high 
as the mast of a barque, the others smaller. The outside of this 
magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with elegant Masulipatam 
chintzes, figured expressly for that very purpose with flowers so natural 
and colours so vivid that the tent seem^ to be en- compassed witit 
real parterres. 

As to the arcade galleries round the court, every omrah had 
received orders to decorate one of them at his own expense, and there 
appeared a spirit of emulation who should best acquit himself to the 
Monarch’s satisfaction. Consequently all the arcades and galleries were 
covered from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with rich 
carpets.” 

- Tavernier, ^Hhat rambling jeweller, who had read 
nothing, but had seen so much and so well,'’ valued the Pea- 






tock throne at two hundred millions of livres,” but in spite 
of the laudatory accounts we have of this precious piece of 
court furniture^ it appears to me^ that its best claim to fame 
was its value, and that it did not pretend much to beauty of 
design or excellence in execution. 


Mr. Jieresford’s description of the throne is evidently 
taken from native sources : — 


“In this hall was tiie famous Peacock Throne, so called from its 
having the figures of two peacocks standing behind it, their tails being 
expanded and the whole so inlaid with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls 
n,nd other precious stones of appropriate colours as to represent life. The ' 
throne itself was six feet long by four feet broad ; it stood on six massive 
feet which, with the body, were of solid gold, inlaid with rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds. It was surmounted by a canopy of gold, 
supported by twelve pillars, all richly emblazoned with costly gems, 
and a fringe of pearls ornamented the borders of the canopy. Between 
the two peacocks stood the figure of a parrot of the otdinary size, 
said to have been carved out of a single emerald. On either side 
of the throne stood an umbrella, one of the oriental emblems of 
royalty ; they were formed of crimson velvet richly embroidered and 
fringed with pearls — the handles were eight feet high, of solid gold, 
and studded with diamonds. The cost of this superb work has been 
variously stated at sums varying from one to six millions of pounds 
sterling. It was planned and executed under the supervision of Austin 
de Bordeaux, already mentioned as the artist who executed the mosaic 
Work in the ^Am Kh^s.” 


During the reign of Akbar IT. the son and successor of 
Shdh 'Alam, the neglected slate of this grand hall struck visi- 
tors with surprise. Mr. Elliott, the Resident at Delhi, remark- 
ed to Bishop Heber, that the ruinous state of the palace was 
not due to absolute poverty,” but that " the men had lost all 
idea of cleaning and keeping in repairs” the memorials 
of their departed glory. In the reign of Bahadur Shdh, 
the son and successor, of Akbar II., matters got worse ; 
the Diw^an Khds W'as full of lumber of descriptions, 
broken palanquins, and empty boxes, and the throne was so 
covered with pigeon’s dung that its ornaments were hardly 
discernible.” Since the rebellion of 1857, the hall has been 
«carefully looked after. The gilding has been very successfully 
Restored, and the wooden ceiling has been renewed with red 
jpaint and gilt in a very creditable manner. 

Strange vicissitudes have befallen this imperial hall 4 it 



was the favourite resort of SMh Jahan, who built it; :and 
fh>m here Aurangzeb issued his imperial commands which wera 
obeyed by his lieutenants all over the vast Moghal Empire. 
AfterNddir Shdh haddestroyed the Delhi Empire on the plains 
of Panipat, it was in this hall of the Moghals that he exchanged 
turbans with his vanquished host, Muhammad Sh^, 
and parted with his serviceable pagri for the be-jewelled 
t^ of the Emperor of Delhi. In 1760 the Diwiin 
Khds was despoiled by the marauding hordes of Satara, 
and a quarter of a century later, the last independent 
Mogbal Emperor of Delhi, Sh&h ’Alam, was blinded here 
by an audacious soldier of fortune. About twenty years 
after this daring assault, the same sovereign received the 
English General, Lord Lake, in his Hall of Special Audience 
and thanked the British Gevernment for his deliverance from 
the hands of the French hirelings of Scindia. A little over 
half a century after this event, in 1857, the grandson of Shah 
’Alam, as the titular King of Delhi, received the native officers 
of the British Indian Army who had assembled here to offer 
him once more the Empire of India. The Diwan Khds is 
Yimous alike for the historical associations which sulround 
it, and for the elaborate decorations which once gave it the 
title of a Paradise on earth. 

Hammam, or The Baths.— Oh the north of the Diwdn 
Ehas are the Royal Baths ; the two buildings are united by a 
marble-paved floor about 46 feet wide. In the centre of the 
southern wall of the baths, facing the Diwdn Ehifs, there is a 
hall with three arched doors which is the recognised entrance to 
the baths. On either side of this hall there are two rooms and 
through the centre of the hall the visitor enters the baths, 
which consist of three beautiful roomy apartments, paved with 
white marble. The pavement throughout these rooms, the walls 
up to the waist, “ the reservoirs, and the vapour slabs were 
originally inlaid with rare and precious stones of various 
colours, representing flowers tind branches, executed with great 
taste.” There are three reservoirs for water in the apartment 
which overlooks the river ; and in its eastern wall there is a 
small marble balcony, on either side of which the wall is 
pierced by a window covered with marble lattice work, 
lu the second apartment' there is only one such reservoir, and 



ta th4 oenke of the third apartment there is a vapoor 
slab offfreat beauty. Behind this is the stove which used' 
to supply the bath 'with hot water; '* fountains were placed in 
the centre, 'with passages to carry the water into the different 
apartments,” and the light was admitted by windows of stained 
glass. 


Moti Maqid, or the Pearl Mosque of Lai Qil’ah.— This. 
Masjid was built by Aurangzeb, in the year 1070 A, H. 
(1659 A. D.) in the lAl Qilah of Shdh Jah^n at a cost of 
160,000 rupees of the time; it is most exquisitely finished and 
is built throughout of marble. It was used as the private 
chapel of the Emperors of Delhi, and was damaged by a gun- 
shot during the mutiny of 1857, but has since been repaired 
with great success. Though very small, it is about the prettiest 
building of its kind in India The entrance of the mosque is a 
small marble gate- way having two doors at right angles to each 
other. The court of the mosque, which is 40 feet by 35 feet is 
paved with marble and enclosed by walls about twenty feet 
high ; (he outer face of the walls is covered with red sandstone, 
and the inner with marble ; they are divided into broad panels, 
and ornamented with pilasters surmounted by beautiful marble 
minarets. 

In the northern wall of the enclosure there is a passage 
intended for the use of the ladies of the Imperial household who 
attended prayers at the mosque. In the centre of the court 
there is a marble tank, about ten feet by eight, which was filled 
by the canal which once flowed through the garden of Haiyit 
Baksh. 

The body of the mosque is about 40 feet by 30 teet ; it is 
about 25 feet high from the floor to the roof, and about * 
12 feet more from the roof to the top of the centra 
pinnacle. It is entered through three low but very pretty, 
scalloped arches, raised by four steps in front; the plinth, 
which is very elegantly inlaid with black marble, is about. 
3^ feet high; the four pillars which support these arches hsvar. 
polished shafts and engraved bases and capitals, ^e side 
arches are about eight feet wide, while the centre arch is about 
double their size ; behind these arches there is another row of 
three arches supported by elegant pillars, thus giving th» 
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iw^in; the centre arch is deeper and than, thost 

on its sides. The arches in front are flanlked by sniall 
tninaret8> and over each of the side arches ‘ is a marble 
ledge. The parapet over the roof is narrow bat dih&a 
.inented ; that over the centre arch is arched j those on the 
two sides are flat The domes are of white marble and boldlj 
ribbed ; they are more bulbous than the domes of earlier Mo 
ghal buildings, and are surmounted by richly copper-’gil 
pinnacles; 


Tasbih Khanah, Ithwabgah tod Baitak-^Correspond- 

ing to the Royal Baths, and on the south of the Diw&n Eh^s, is 
a suite of rooms, built throughout of marble and divided into 
two equal parts by the marble canal already described. ' Be- 
tween these rooms and the Dlwin Rhas, the pavement is of 
Inarbie and is about 46 leet wide. 

The Tasbih Eh4nah,^ Khdwbgah and Baltak form one 
building ; the former consists of a row of three rooms facing 
the Diw4n Kh4s ; a second row of three rooms behind this is 
known as the Khawbgah and the alining hall, wWch is 
about half the width of the Khawbgah, was indiscrimiiuitely 
called the Baitak or theToshah Khanah! The three apartmwte 
together may be equal iii size to the Dfwan Khas. Therd ^ 
nothing particular to notice either in the Tasbih Khdnah or 
the Baitak; the Khiwbgah, however, deserves ftore than 
passing attention. As already stated, it is the name o£ the 
three rooms in the centre of the building ; the mid- 
dle room is about 45 feet by, 18 feet, those on its east and on 
its west -are about half its size. The three rooms communi- 
^te with one another through arched doors in the centre room ; 
the "walls were at one time inlaid with precious, stones, 
which ^ere pillaged by the attendants of the wurt and have 
recently been ' repaired with great success. In the 
nor thern and the-sduthem walls of the centre room there are 
andied doors covered with marble screens, and under the arches 
there are inscriptions ofhistorical fame — thework of Sa’ad-ullah 
Xhdn, the Warir Shtdi Jahaa On the outer eastww face « 




the door of this room there is another inscription, which is also 
said to be the work of the same author.* 

On the northern screen of the centre room, there is an 
embossed symbolical representation of justice : the scales of 
justice are held over a crescent, in the midst of stars rising out 
of clouds. 

* [English translation of the Inscription on the Southern Arch.] 

God iH Great. 

God is holy ! ho% beautiful are these painted mansions and charming residen- 
ces. [They are a ] part of the high heaven. I may say the high-souled angels are 
desirous of looking at them. If people from different parts and directions [of 
the world] should come [here] to walk round them as [they walk] round the old house 
[Kabah], it would be right ; or if the beholders of the two worlds should run to kiM 
their highly glorious threshold as [they kiss] the black stone [of Kabah], it would be 
proper. The commencement of this great fort, which is higher than the palace of the 
lieavenh and is the envy of the wall of Alexander ; and of this elegant edifice : and of 
the garden of Haiykt Bakah, which is to these buildings as the soul is to the body, 
and the lamp to an assembly ; and of the pure canal, the limpid water of which is 
to the person possessing sight as a mirror and to the wise the unveiler of the se- 
cret world ; and of the water-falls, each of which yon may say is the whiteness of 
the morning, or a tablet of secret taken from the Table and the Pen [of Fate]; and 
of the playing fountains each of which is a cloud of light. 

[English translation of the Inscription on the Northern Arch.] 

Rising to meet the inhabitants of heaven and raining bright pearls to reward the 
inhabitants of the earth ; and of the tank, full of the water of lire, [and] owing to its 
purity the envy of the light and the sun, was announced on the I2th Zllhij.in the 
12th holy year of the ascension, corresponding to 1048 A. H,, the tidings of happiness 
to men. The completion fof it at the expense of 60 lacs of rupees, by the power of 
the blessed feet of the sovereign of the earth, the Lord of the world, the originator 
of these buildings, Sh^hdbuddln Muhammad, the second lord of felicity. ShAh Ja- 
hilu the victorious Emperor, opened on the 24th Rabf-ul-Avval in the 21st blessed 
year of the ascension, corresponding to 1058 A. H., the door of blessing to the 
world. 

[English translation of the Verses on the wall.] 

May the Emperor of the world, Sh4h Jalidn, by his good fortune, the second 
^ lord of felicity, live magnificently for ever in his Kingly palace as the sun [lives] in 
p the sky. May the palace of his ^ood fortune touch the nighest heaven as long as 
* this building cannot stand without a foundation. Wonderfully charming is this 
adorned palace, being like a paradise adorned with hundred beauties. Greatness 
is like a text from the Scriptures in its praise. Blessedness is in the embraces of its 
hall [word missing.] Whosoever with sincerity bows down to it, his honor increases 
like that of the river. When time erected this palatial hall, it set a mirror before the 
face of the sun. The face of its wall is^'so decorated, that it demands from the pain- 
[ ters of China a tribute. Time has stretched its hands of protection over it ; the sky 
borrows its height from it. In its river-like fountains and tanks the sky washes its 
fa^ with the water of the earth. It being the seat of the first of Kings, it is the 
King of all other buildings.’’ 

I am indited for the translation of these three inscriptions to Lili Py&re lAl, 
Cumtor of Goyenunent Books^ Lahore. 



Milsamman 

Khwdb^ah, and overpoi^-^^v^^ is the balcony 

with whkhBernier, who hl^ieter seenit, was samuch 

charmed. It is an octagoiS^C ro6m surmounted by a dome, 
which was once cased is now covered 

with lime plaster. Three out * of the eight sides of this room 
cut off by the Khwiibgah, and of. the nemaining five 
sides which overlook the river, four are covered with marble 
screens ; in front of the fifth, which is the middle of the 
.Biirj, there is a small covered balcony which was added by 
Akbar II. who also engraved two inscriptions ^der its arches."^ 

^'The Eunuchs/* says Bernier, writing of the Mussainman 
Bdrj, speak with extravagant praise of a small tower, facing 
the river, which is covered with plates of gold in the same man- 
ner as the towers of Agra ; and its azure apartments are de- 
corated with gold and azure, exquisite paintings and magni- 
ficent mirrors.” 

Rang Mahal-— Is now occupied as the Mess-room of 
the officers of the European regiment quartered in the Fort. 
It is an oblong building, with a flat roof and arched doors in 
the style of the Diwan Khds. The roof is protected by 
a plain parapet, and, on each of its four corners, there is an 
open square pavilion supported by four stone pillars. With 
the exception of the inner walls of the rooms, which are, up to 


* [English translation of the first inscription :] 

On the face of Miissamnian Bdrj, built anew. 

Such a seat that the sun and the moon turned their eyes to it. 

Sayyad-ul-Sh6r4 was ordered to ascertain its date, 

[In order] that the black record may remain on the white [ground]. 

The Sayyad g<we the date of the building in the following sentence : 

Let this be a seat with an exalted foundation [the work] of Akbar Shah. 
Praise and thankfulness are worthy of the Lord of the world, 

Who has made a King of the age, of such an Emperor ; 

One who is descended from a royal father and grand father, [even] from Timiir, 
The protector of mankind, the dweller in sky-like mansions ; [the master] of 
star-like soldiers : 

M’liin-uddln Abd-ulnasar Akbar, Ghdzf, 

King of the world ; conqueror of the age ; shadow of God. 

[English translation of the second inscriplion:— ] 

0 [Thou who has] fetters on your legs, and a padlock on your heart, beware ! 
[Thou] whose eyelids are sewn up, and whose feet are deep in the mire, 
beware ! 

Thou art bound towards the west ; but thou hast turned thy face to the east ; 

0 Traveller I Thou hast turned thy back ou thy destination, beware I 







tiie waist,” wydyep wttft tfae 

pey imndstone. deep stone ledge under |he roof, 

jlB common to the other buildings in the Fort, is not n&edv 

^ere. - ' < ■. 

I Asad Burj— Is a tower on the south-eastern corner of 
ifceFortandis now occupied by the officers of the garrispnu 
» hen Ham&th Chela attacked Delhi in 1803, and Ophtenony 
made his gallant and successful defence of the place, this Bdrj 
was much damaged, but was repaired at the expense of Akbar < 
II* 


ShahBurj — Is the last of the three important towers 
of Lctl Qil’ah. It stands on the river, at a short distance on 
the north of the Hammam an(l not far from Fort Salfmghar. 
It is three-storeyed, and presents a fine view from the opposite 
side of the river. In 1784, Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of 
Shdh ’Alam, made his escape from this Biiq . by a ladder 
of turbans, and eluded the vigilance of his father’s ministers. 

Lai Qil’ah in the reign of Aarangzeb.— I proceed to give 
a short account of the citadel of Shdh Jahdn during the reign 
of Aurangzeb, when it might be said to be in the height of its 
glory. For purposes of security, Aurangzeb built a barbican 
before each,, of the two main gates f Lahore and Delhi) of the 
fort; and he added to the marble builaings of the citadel the ex- • 
quisite mosque, knoiVn as Mot! Masjid. Since then, nothing has 
been added to the Ldl Qil’ah which did not -detract from its 
glory. I purpose to describe the interior of the fort before- 
neglect and despoliation had done so much towards its ruin. 
Enteringthe fort at the Lahore Gate,you pass through a covered 
vestibule in the centre of which there is a large sky-light, 
and on either side of it there were two narrow lanes, at right 
angles to the vestibule. The lane on the right of the visitor 
led into a garden beyond which there were two blocks of 
buildings, the^ne stretching southward towards the Delhi Ghite 
for over 300 yards, and the other from the western wall of the 
fort towar^ the east for about 150 yards. These buildings 
were occupied by minor officials, either as private residences or 
f or the discharge of public business. To the left of the visitor 
the lane led into a broad street, from which branched off other 
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lanes and cross^lanes, towards the northern wall of the fort ; the 
whole of the ground here was covered with buildings 
Which were used as Imperial workshops, and which 
Bernier describes in one of his letters to Monsieur de la Mohte 
le Vayer : — “ Large halls are seen in many places, called Kdr 
Khanahs or workshops for the artisans. In one hall, embroi- 
derers are busily employed, superintended by a master. In 
another, you see the goldsmiths ; in a third, painters ; in a fourth, 
vamishers in lacquer ; in a fifth, joiners, turners, tailors and 
shoemakers ; in a sixth, manufacturers of silk brocade and 
those fine muslins of which are made turbans, girdles with 

f olden flowers, and drawers worn by females, so delicately 
ne as frequently to wear out in one night. * * The artisans 
repair every morning to their respective Kar Khd.nahs, where 
they remain employed the whole day ; and in the evening re- 
turn to their homes.” Walking down the vestibule, due east, 
the visitor entered the court-yard of the Nakdr Khanah ; in 
the centre of the eastern wall of this enclosure was the Na- 
kar Khknah, while the courtyard itself was divided into two 
small squares by a road which ran from north to south. To the 
south, the road extended to the Delhi Gate of the fort, and to 
the north into the garden so well known as the Mehtdb Bflgh, 
and thence to the northern wall of the fort. This 
road was fully 700 yards long and is thus described by Ber- 
nier, — ‘the reader, however, should bear in mind that 
Bernier's description refers specially to that portion of the 
road which extended from the court of the Nakdr Khanah 
to the Delhi Gate. 

*' The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a long and tolerably wide street, which has a divan on both 
sides bordered by shops instead of arcades. Properly speaking, 
this street is a bazar, rendered very convenient in the sum- 
mer and the rainy season by the long and capacious arched 
roof with which it is covered. Air and light are introduced 
by several large and round apertures in the roof.” 

Through the Nakdr Ehdrnah, the visitor had access to the 
court-yard of the Diwan 'Am. To the north of this was the 
imperial kitchen, and further north again were the gardens of 
Mehtab Bagh and of HaiyJtt Baksh. Beyond this was ano- 
ther branch of the canal, which ran due east, to the Shah 
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Blirj, and from here to the northern wall of the fort 
the ground was occupied by the imperial stables. To 
the south of the Diw^n 'Am, there were a series of Mahals be^ 
longing to the imperial seraglios, and the residences of the no- 
bles of the Imperial Court, which stretched to the south- 
ern wall of the fort. '' Besides these two streets,'' writes Ber- 
nier, the citadel contains smaller ones both to the right 
and to the left, leading to the quarters where the Omrahs 
mount guard during four and twenty hours in regular rotation 
once a week. The places where their duty is performed may 
be called splendid, the Omrahs making it a point to adorn 
them at their own expense. In general, they are spacious 
divans or alcoves facing a flow^er garden, embellished by small 
canals' of running water, reservoirs and jets d'eau.” Of the 
seraglio, which Bernier had not seen, the following descrip- 
tion occurs in his Travels : You must bo content therefore 
with such a general description as 1 have received from some 
of the eunuchs. They inform me that the seraglio contains 
beautiful apartments, separated, and more or less spacious and 
splendid, according to the rank and income of the females. 
Nearly every chamber has its .reservoir of running water at 
the door; on every side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady 
retreats, streams, jets d’eau, grottoes, deep excavations that 
afford shelter from the sun of day, lofty divans and terraces 
on which to sleep coolly at night. Within the walls of this 
•enchanting place, in fine, no oppressive or inconvenient heat 
is felt." 

To the north-east of the Diw’an Am courtyard, was 
an arched gateway through which the visitor entered a small 
square, and through a gateway in its eastern wall he found 
his way into the court of the Di'wan Khas. To the north 
of the courtyard are the Moti Masjid and the imperial baths, 
and further north the garden of Haiydt .Baksh, the 
Shah Blirj and the canal; beyond wdiich again private dw^ell-. 
ings extended to the northern wall of the fort. Immediately 
to the south-west of the Di'wdn Khds and behind the 
Diwdn Am was Imtiaz Mahal, and Rang Mahal; and 
to their south — between the southern wall of the fort 
and the walls of the two mahals — the ground was covered with 
private mahals of more or less pretension, and at the corner of 
this block of buildings was the Asad Biiij. The buildings we 
have just described form the river face of the fort. 
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The general appearance of the interior of the fort was 
much altered during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and after the 
troubles which succeeded the massacre of Delhi by Nd,dir Shah, 
this memorial of the most glorious period of Muhammadan 
ascendancy in India, which the polished taste and the abundant 
treasury of a vast empire had called into existence, was permit- 
ted to sink into ruin and decay. Squalid huts stood cheek and 
jowl with royal apartments, while more pretentious, though 
hardly less objectionable, buildings, the additions of later days, 
filled up some of the open spaces which had served 
to show to advantage those noble buildings with which 
Shdh Jahan had adorned his capital. Disfigured walls, 
pillars robbed of their ornaments, royal seats incumbered 
with the dust of years, pavilions and towers dismantled 
and in ruin, met the eyes of those who had read and wondered 
at the accounts which the curious travellers and the more 
trustworthy writers of history had furnished of the Palace of 
Shdh Jahan. 

One traveller in particular, Franklin, thus writes 
of the desolation he witnessed in Lai QiFah : The 
remainder of the public buildings are in a ruinous state. 
The etiquette of the Court is still kept up, as much as possible, 
as it was in the time of Shah Jahan ; but, alas, how much 
fallen, from' the splendour and opulence which distinguished 
that reign ! Wood and some coarse karioa cloth have 
supplied the place of those pillars of gold and silver, that 
formely supported awnings of embroidered cloth or velvet 
which went round every apartment. The ceilings of massive 
silver gilt have made room for more modest ones of 
painted wood ; in short, every step one takes in the palace 
•hews what it was once and how fallen it is at present ; 
even th 3 very walls have not escaped the depredation of 
mischievous avarice ; they are of fine white marble (par- 
ticularly in the garden) in most of the public apartments ; 
inlaid with onyx, agate, and cornelians, almost fe very where 
the marbles have been picked for the small pieces of the 
precious stones.” 

After the mutiny of 1857, the fort was adapted to the 
wants of a European garrison. Two-storeyed barracks have 
been, built within the fort walls, and the rooms over the 
Xiahore and the Delhi Gates,, the Nakar Khfeah and 
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the towers known as the Asad and the Sh4h Burj are occu- 
pied by the officers of the garrison.^ 


Modem Delhi, or Shalgahanabad.— The city of Sh4h 
Jahdn was founded ten years after the building of its citadel^ 
or Lai Qifah, in the year 1058 A. H. (1648 A D.) The 
shape of the city is semi-circular ; according to others an irre- 
gular quadrant, the rectilineal lines of which face the 
east and the north, or, as Polier describes it, a bow 
with the string towards the river. About half of its eastern 
face is formed by its citadel, and the circuit of its walls is. 
nearly 5^ miles, t 

Von Orlich calls the capital of Shah Jahan the ” Indian 
Rome,” and dwells with admiration on the mosques, palaces^ 
pavilions, halls, gardens and mausoleums of the Emperors and “ 
their consorts and the great men of the Empire.’* Writing of 
Shdhjahanabdd and its environs, Franklin remarks, that ** the 
best point of view from whence the city and circumjacent 
buildings and ruins appear to the greatest advantage is from 
the liver Jumna, immediately in front of the palace, and 
about three miles distant ; this spot commands in all directions. 
The splendid ruins of the forts of Shere Shah and Feroze ; 
the mausoleum of Humayoon raised on its noble terrace, and 
towering above innumerable mosques, some with marble, others 
adorned with enamelled domes ; the lofty pillar of the Kutb, 
bounded by a range of bleak hills; the uneven ground on 
which the capital is built, the white aspect of its marble 
buildings, the gilt domes, the magnificent walls and gateways 
of red stone, broken by the towering height of the minarets 
and domes of the Juma and Zeenut mosques, present views at 
once interesting and magnificent.” 


* Mr. Fergusson, in his invaluable History of Indian and Eastern Architscturs,, 
indignantly protests against the military occupationof L&l Qil^ah. He disbelieves the 
military excuse for “ this deliberate act of Vandalism,” and thinks it ridiculous 
to fancy that the diminished and unarmed population of the city could ever dream 
of a sudden rising. Mr. Fergusson commits himself to other opinions which, in 
a learned treatise on Architecture, are much to be regretted, even if it were p^i« 
ble for us to endorse them. 

t Colonel Polier gives the circumference of the city as 10 miles ; Franklin as 7 
miles, and Captain Axcher as about 6 miles j; the two eude finiah at the east and. 
west ends of the {NUace.? 
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Native authorities allow only seven years for the build- 
ing of the city, and the extent and nature of the work do not 
render their calculation untrustworthy. 

Bernier gives the following description of the city 
as he saw it in the year 1663 : — It is about 40 years 
ago that the Shah Jdhan, the father of the present Maghul 
Aurangzel)e, conceived the design of immortalizing his 
name by the erection of a city near the site of the 
ancient Delhi. This new capital he called after his own 
name, ShdhjahanJibad, or, for brevity, Jahandbiid ; that 
is to say, the colony of Shah Jahaii. Here he resolved to 
fix his court, alleging, as the reason of its removal from Agra, 
that the excessive heat to which that city is exposed during 
summer rendered it unfit for the residence of a monarch. 
The materials for the new city were furnished, in great 
measure, by the neighbouring ruins ; and hence foreigners 
confounded both cities under the general appellation of Delhi, 
though, in India, the new capital is most frequently called by 
the name which it received from its founder. For the sake 
of convenience, however, I chose rather to comply with the 
custom of Europe.” 

Delhi, then, is an entirely new city, situated in a 
flat country on the banks of the Jumna, a river which may be 
compared to the Loire, and built on one bank only, in such a 
manner that it terminates in this place very much in the form 
of a crescent, having but one bridge of boats to cross to the 
country. Excepting the side where it is defended by the 
river, the city is encompassed by walls of brick. The 
fortifications however are very incomplete, as there are neither 
ditches nor any other kind of additional defence, if we except 
flanking towers of antique shape, at intervals of about one 
hundred paces, and a bank of earth forming a platform 
behind the walls, four or five French feet in thickness. 
Although these works encompass not only the city but the 
citadel, yet their extent is less than is generally 
supposed. I have accomplished the circuit with ease in the 
space of three hours, and notwithstanding I rode on horse- 
back, I do not think my progress exceeded a French league 
per hour. In this computation, I do not however, include the 



suburbs, which are considerable, comprising a long chain of 
buildings on the side of Lahore, the extensive remains of the 
old city, and three or four smaller suburbs. By these addi- 
tions the extent of the city is so much increased, that a straight 
line may be traced in it of more than a French league and a 
half ; and though I cannot undertake to define exactly the . 
circumference, because these suburbs are interspersed with 
extensive gardens and open spaces, yet you must see that it 
is very great’* 

In 1803, after the occupation of Delhi by the 
British troops under General Lake and the defence 
of that city against the Mahrattas by Colonel Ochterlony, 
the walls of the place were considerably improved .and 
strengthened. The weak, old round towers were en- 
larged and rendered capable of mounting nine guns each ; 
as the curtains were a little too extensive, in 181 1, small martello 
towers were erected to bring the foot of the walls under the fire 
of musketry ; a regular glacis was formed all round the 
land-faces of the walls, and a ditch was made under them. 
The tomb and college of Gh^izf-uddfn, which were outside the city 
walls and in front of the Ajmer Gate, were taken in, and in 
the year 1811 the enclosure was completed and the whole of 
that block of buildings came within the city of Modern* 
Delhi. 

The original walls of the city were built, we are told, at a 
cost of a lac and a half of rupees, and were fortified with a parapet 
with loop holes for musketry. The old walls are said to have 
been finished in four months, but were very soon destroyed by 
rain, and new masonry walls were subsequently built in seven 
years and at a cost of four lacs of rupees. The masonry walls 
were 6664 yards long, 4 yards wide and 9 yards high, with 
twenty-seven towers about thirty feet in diameter. The city 
has fourteen gates and fourteen wickets.^' 


* Franklin reckons, from the garden of Shdlara&r on the north-west and the Qutb 
Mindr on the south-east, and from the Ajmir Gate to Tughlaq4bad, a circumference of 
20 miles. Of the ruins covering this interesting tract. Bishop Hebei* says : A 

very awful scene of desolation, ruins after ruins, tombs after tombs, fragments of 
brick-work, fr^tone, granite and marble scattered everywhere over a soil 
naturally rocky and barren, without cultivation except in one or two small spots, 
and without a sinj^e tree.” 




Starting from the Kasnmir Gate — on the north of the city, 
and rendered famous since by.the assault and capture of Delhi 
by British troops in September 1857, — we go round the city of 
Delhi and pass the other gates in the following order : — 

II. Mori Gate, to north ; demolished in 1867, and the 

grounds behind the gate opened out. 

III. Kabul Gate to west ; the rest of the above remark applies 

to this gate. 

IV. Lahore Gate, to west. 

V. Ajmer Gate, to south-west. 

VI. Turkman Gate, to south. 

VII. Delhi Gate, to south. 

VIII. Khayrdthi Gate, to east. 

IX. R^j Gh^t Gate, to east, on river face. 

X. Calcutta Gate, to north-east, now no longer in existence ; 

built in 1852. 

XI. KeM Ghat Gate, to north-east, on river face. 

XII. Nigambodh Gate to north-east, on river face. 

XIII. Father Ghati Gate, destroyed. 

XIV. Badar Rao Gate, to north-east. 

The Khirkis, or wickets, which were constructed for the 
convenience of the residents of the different muhallahs, may be 
enumerated in the following order : — 

I. Khirki Zinath-ul-masjid, under the mosque of that name. 

II. Khirki Nawab Ahmad Baksh Khiwi. 

III. Khirki Nawdb Gh^i-uddin Khan. 

IV. Khirki Nasirganj, 

V. Khirki Nai^. 

VI. Khirki Shdhganj. 

VII. Khirki Ajmer Gate. 

VIII. Khirki Sayyad Bholk 

IX. Khirki Baland Bdlgh. 

X. Khirki Farash Kh5<nah, 

XL Khirki Amir KUn, 

XII. Khirki Khalil Kh^n. 

XIIL Khirki Bahadur ^Ali Kh&n. 

XIV. Khirki Nigambodh, 

The city of Shdhjahind^bad is built on two rocky eminences 
known as the Bhojla and the Jugla pahars, the former being 
nearly in the centre of the city, and the latter near its north- 
western walls ; the whole of the ground on which it 
stands slopes gently from the west to the east — from the 
rocky ridge to the bed of the Jumna. The canal of *Ali Mar- 
ddn enters the city near the Kabul Gate, flows, with very little 





variation in its course, through tbs 6%* and the citadeli and ^ 
then empties itself into the river. 

Under the walls of the citadel there were several garden^,- 
although in Bernier’s time there was only “ one large garden, ’ 
filled at all times with flowers and green shrubs, which, <»n- * 
fronted with the stupendous red walls, produce a beautiful;: 
efiect” The garden described by Bernier was in front of tha,! 
Lahore Gate of the Fort, and adjoining it was the Chauk,: 
Shahi or the Boyal Square, built oy S’a-ad-ullah Kh&n, thS^ 
Prime Minister of Shah Jahfin and of which Bernier has pre* ; 
served the following history in one of his letters from Delhi 
“ Next to the garden is the great royal square, faced on one^ 
side by the gates of the fortress, and on the opposite side of '■ 
which terminate the two most considerable streets of the ; 
city * * The tents of such rajahs as are in the king’s pay, and 
whose weekly duty it is to mount guard, are pitched in this ' 
square. * * In this place also, at break of day, they : 
exercise the royal horses, which are kept in a spacious stable 
not far distant ; and here the Kobat Khdn, or grand muster 
master of the cavalry, examines carefully the horses of those 
who have been received in the service. * * Here too is 
held a bazaar or market for an endless variety of thin^ ;* 
which, like the Pont-Neuf at Paris, is^the rendezvous for all 
sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hither, likewise, the 
astrologers resort, both Muhammadan and Pagan.” This, 
square is no longer in existence, but, I believe, it extend- ,, 
ed on either side — thac is to the north and to the south — of 
the Lahore Gate of the citadel 

The two principal streets of the city, which terminated 
at the Eoyal Square, are thus described by Bernier': 

“ They run in a straight line nearly as far as the eye can reach ; i 
but the one leading to the Lahore Gate is much the longer.’*-;,’ 
The other extended from the Delhi Gate of the city to tha ^ 
Boyal Square. “ In regard to houses,” writes Bernier, " thoH 
two streets are exactly alike, * * there are arcades on both , 
sides ; * * they are built of brick and the top serves for a 
terrace and has no additional building • • they have not an 
uninterrupted opening from one to the other, but are generally 
separated by partitions, in the spaces between which are 
open shops, wWe during the day, artisans work, bikers «t 
for the despatch of their business and merchants exhibit their 


^ ^ 

wares, * * The houses of the merchants are built over these 
warehouses, at the back of the arcades ; they look hand- 
some enough from the street, and appear tolerably commodi- 
ous within ; they are airy, at a distance from the dust, and 
communicate with the terrace, on which the inhabitants sleep 
at night ; the houses, however are not continued the whole 
length of the streets. A few, and only a few, other parts of 
the city have good houses raised on terraces, the build- 
ings over the magazines being often too low to be seen 
from the street.” 

Another square which was called after S'a-&d-ullah Khan 
himself has also disappeared, but its site may be placed, on 
one side, between the Delhi Gate of the fort. and the Soldiers' 
garden ; and, on the other side, between the Sonehri Masjid 
and the old burial ground, now marked by a Memorial Cross. 
The southern side of the square was entered by two streets : 
the Faiz Bazaar street extended due north from the Delhi Gate 
of the city to the Delhi Gate of the citadel, and the Khd.s Ba- 
zaar street, with a very short break in the middle, joined the 
Jam'a Masjid of Shah Jahdn with the Delhi Gate of his tort. 

Of the two streets described by Bernier, the longer 
extended from the Lahore Gate of the city to the Lahore Gate 
of the citadel, and the other from the Delhi Gate of the city 
to the Lahore Gate of the fort. Both these streets were divid- 
ed into several sections, each of which was known by a different 
name. The section between the Lahore Gate of the fort and the 
entrance of the street called the Dariba, known as the Khdni 
Darwazah, was called the Urdi or the Military Bazaar ; 
owing, very probably, to the circumstance pf a portion 
of the local garrison having been once quartered about the place. 
Between the Khiini Darwdzah and the present Kotwkli, or the 
Head Police Station of the city, the street has the name of 
Phul kd Mandi or the flower market. The houses in 
front of the Kotwalf were built, at a short distance 
from the line of the rest of the houses in the street, sc 
as to form a square. Between the Kotwdli and the gate 
known as the Taraiah, was the Jowhri or the Jewellers' Ba 
zaar; between the Tardiah and the neighbourhood known ai 
Asharfi kd Katra, was, par ea:ceZfence, the Uhdndnf Chauk. Then 
a tank in the centre of the Chauk the site of which is nov 
i^upied by the Municipal Clock Tower, and beyond this to th< 



Fatehpun Masjid was the Fatehpdrf Bazaar. The houses 
round Chandnl Chauk were of the same height, and were orna- 
mented with arched doors and painted verandahs. To the north 
and south of the square there were two gate- ways, the 
former leading to the Sarai of Jahan^ra Begam, and the latter 
to one of the most thickly populated quarters of the cily. 
Bound the tank thte ground was literally covered with v^e- 
table, fruit and sweetmeat stalls. In the course of time Sie 
whole of this long street came to bo known as the Chandnf 
Chauk. 

This grand .street was laid out by Jahdndrd Begam, 
daughter of Shah Jahan, in the year 1600 A. D., and several 
years later she built a garden and a sar^i on it From the 
Lahore Gate of the fort to the end of the Ghdndnf Chauk the 
street was about 40 yards wide and 1520 yards long. Through 
the centre of tliis street ran the canal ot ’Ali Mardan, shaded on ' 
both sides by trees. On the eastern end of the Chandnf Chauk 
stands the Lahore Gate of the Fort, and on the opposite end 
the handsome mosque of Fatehpdri Begam. 

% 

The second street of Bernier’s narrative extended from the 
Lahore Gate of the fort to the Delhi Gate of the city. Of 
this the least important portion lay between the Lahore Gate 
and the Chauk of S’a-ad-ullah Khdn. The rest of this street 
will be described with the Chauk, which formed its northern 
extremity. 

Another street of some importance was that which con- 
nected the Lahore Gate of the fort with a group of buildings, 
one of which was converted into the British Residency after 
the conquest of Delhi by General Lake. This street was 
about half a mile long and 30 feet wide, and for almost the 
whole of its length it was beautifully shaded by an avenue of 
ornamental trees. 

Of the Khds Bazaar nothing now remains. After the 
mutiny of 1857, the Chauk of S’a-iid-ullah Khdn and the 
Bazaar were included in the clearance of the fort grounda. 
Both these places were once packed with rich shops and 
were thronged by busy crowds from day-light to dark. 
Through the Khas Bazaar the Emperor proceeded in state to. 
the Jam’a Masjid on feast days. 
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About two-tbiMs of the Faiz Bazaar still remains. 
Shops still stand on either side of this royal street ; 
the canal still flows through it, and the ruins of several well 
built and once well endowed mosques still attest the past magni- 
ficence of this favourite thoroughfare ; but its glory has departed, 
and its neighbourhood is now the least popular part of Modern 
Delhi. This street was laid out by Akbarab^i Begam, the wife 
of Shdh J ah^n ; she also built here a mosque which was called 
after her. The Faiz Bazaar was about 1100 yards in length 
and 30 yards in breadth ; it was built about the 
same time as the Urdi Bazaar, immediately after 
the foundation of the city, and some years before 
that of the Chandni Chauk by Jahanard, Begam. 
The aqueduct which runs through this street is 4 feet 
wide and five feet deep, and was constructed by the order of 
Shtih Jahd,n. The Faiz Bazaar was remarkable for shops which 
contained goods from Europe, “ the treasures of Yarak and 
Khorasan, and the good things from the Sea ports.” 

“ Of the numberless streets which cross each other,” 
writes' Bernier, “ many have arcades ; but having been 
built at different period by individuals who paid no regard 
to symmetry, very few are so well built, so wide, or so straight 
as those I have described.” 

The city consisted of 36 muhcdlahs, or quarters, themajority 
of which were named after the most renowned nobles of Delhi. 
“ Amid these streets,” writes Bernier, “ are dispersed the 
habitations of mansabddrs, officers of justice, rich merchants 
and others ; many of which have a tolerable appearance.” 
Bernier then gives a description of a model “ fine house ” 
in Delhi, and proceeds to say ; — “ The dwellings of the 
Omrahs, though mostly situated on the banks of the river and 
the suburbs, are yet scattered in every direction, * * A 
good house has its court-yards, gardens, trees,' basins of 
water, small jets d’eau in the hall or at the entrance, and 
han^ome subterraneous apartments, which are furnished 
with large fans. * * A house to be greatly admired must 
be seated in the middle of a large flower garden, and should 
have four large divans, raised to the height of a man from the 
ground, and exposed to the four winds, so that the coolness 
may be felt from any quarter; indeed, no handsome dwelling 
is eter seen without terraces on which the family may sleep 






during the night. They always open into a large chamber 
into which the bedstead is easily moved in case of rain. * ♦ 
The interior of a good house has the whole floor covered with, 
a cotton mat. Five or six feet from the floor the sides of the 
room are full of niches, cut in a variety of shapes, tasteful 
and well proportioned, in which are seen porcelain vases 
and flower pots. The ceiling is gilt and painted, but without 
pictures of man or beast, such representations being forbidden 
by the religion of the country.” 


Of the palaces of the noldes, the best known were 
those of Qamr-uddin Kh6.n, and Mardiln, and in later 
times, those of Ghazi-uddin, S a-ddath Klnln, and Safdar 
Jang. Colonel Polier lived in one of these palaces in 1793, 
during his short service under the King of Delhi, and the 
description of his house is worth preserving as a curiosity which 
may not be noticed again : ^^although in ruins, it bore the traces 
of grandeur and taste and attested the opulence and 
magnificence of its founder ; it was surrounded by 
high walls and took considerable quantity of ground, “ 
liaviiig lofty arched entrances into the courtyard. To each of 
such palaces was attached an enclosure for horses and elephants, 
for visitors and their retainers. A Zandn Khanah (Seraglio), 
distinct from the Dewan Khdnah, with private communications 
between them, were parts of a nobleman's residence, and each 
such residence was accommodated with a set of baths and 
under-ground cells furnished with every sort of convenience.** 
The marble baths of S’a-ddath Khin, with their glazed 
sky-light, and the under-ground rooms of Safdar Jang’s palace, 
covered with inlaid marble, and ornamented with foliage 
in gold, were the admiration of the Indian world. 

With all that was so grand and costly, there was associ* 
ated that form of undisguised poverty which results frota 
despotism and an unequal division of power and wealth 
in a country. Intermixed with these houses,” writes 
Bernier, an immense number of small ones, composed 
of earth and straw, in which lodge the common 
horsemen and all that vast multitude of servants and settlers 
who follow the court and the army. It is owing to these 
thatched cottages that Delhi is subject to such frequent 



otillagrituuuB. .. I because of these 'wreidied 

iay and straw houses that I always Tepresent to* myseM- 
Delhi as a ebllection of many villages, or as a military 
mcampment with a few more conveniences than are geiteQilly 
bund in such placea’* 

•' ' ' . ' -f 

The Jam’a Maty id of Modem Delhi. - “ The two prin- 
cipal buildings in the city,” according to General Gunning- 
ham, “ are the Jani’a Masjid and the Zinat Masjid, The 
former was built by Shahjahdn in A. D., 1648, and is one of 
the largest and finest mosques in India.” According to 
all native authorities, its foundation was laid on the 10th 
Shavvil 1060 A. H. (1050 A. D.) It stands on a high 
rocky ground commonly known as the Bhojla Pahar, 
on the western extremity of the Khas Bazaar and at a 
distance of about a thousand yards from Lai Qil’ah. The 
xnasjid is built on a red sand-stone terrace, about 30 feet from 
the level of the ground and about 1 400 square yards in extent ; ^ 
and was finished under the superintendence of S’a-hd- 
tdlah Khdn, the Prime Minister of Shah Jahsin and Fazl 
EihiLn. Native authorities state, that six thousand men worked 
daily for six years in building this mosque, and that it cost 10 
lacs of rupees. The court-yard of the mosque is reached on three 
sides,— E. N. and S.— by three flights of steps, all built of red 
stone, well raised and very broad. The northern gate of the 
mosque is reached by a flight of 39 steps ; in olden days 
these steps were occupied by stalls kept by cooks and bakers, 
by jugglers and attentive groups which listened to professional 
relaters of popular tales. The southern gate is reached 
by a . flight of 33 steps, which is still covered with 
rugs on which cloth-merchants spread out their wares. 
On this side of the mosque, was a Madrasah, and a large 
bazaar which was pulled down after the mutiny. 
The eastern gate of the mosque, still considered the 
royal entrance, is reached by a flight of 35 steps, which in 
the evening is still converted into a bazaar for poultry and 
birds in general. 

On the west of the terrace stands the mosque, three sides of 
which are formed by open arched colonnades, having in the 
centre a lofty tower^like gateway, through which the mosque is 
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entered from the di^erent mrts ofthe city. The mosque 
is a perfect specimen of the Byzantine Arabic sfyle ; it iif 
about 261 feet long and 90 feet wide, and its roof 
is surmounted bv three domes, ornamented with alter** 
nate stripes of black and white marble, and gilt pin- 
nacles. The domes are flanked by two lofty min^ts 
longitudinally striped with white marble and red-stone, 
about 130 feet high, and containing 130 steps. Tho 

minarets are divided by three projecting galleries and are 
surmounted by open twelve-sided domed pavilions. On 
the back of the mosque, there are four small minarets crown- 
ed like those in front. Under the domes of the mosque, 
is the hall with seven arched entrances facing the west ; 
the walls of the mosque, up to the waist, are covered with 
marble. Beyond this is a hall about twenty feet wide, ' 
with eleven arched entrances; the centre arch is wide ana 
lofty, and in the form of a massive gateway, on either 
comer of which is a slim minaret, with the usual octagonal 
pavilion surmounting it. Over these arched entrances there 
are tablets of white marble, four feet long and two and 
a half feet wide, inlaid with inscriptions in black marble. 
These inscriptions give the history of the building of the 
mosque, and glorify the reign and the virtues of Shah Jahdn. 
The slab over the centre arch contains simply the words 
The Guide T 

The mosque stands on a plinth about five feet from the 
pavement of the teirace, and tliree flights of steps lead 
to the interior of the mosque from the east, north and south. 
The floor of the mosque is covered with white and black 
marble ornamented in imitation of the moshalla, or the carpet 
for prayers ; a thin black marble border marks off each 
carpet, 3 feet long and 1^ feet wide; there being in aU 
899 such carpets in the floor of the mosque. 

The back of the mosque,” says Bernier, ” is cased over 
to the height of the rock with large hewn stones which hidfe 
inequalities and tend to give a noble appearance to the build- 
ing.” The mosque may be said to be built of red 
sand-stone, for marble is used for ornamenting the domes, 
the floor and the arches of the mosque. , 

Near the Keblah is an arched niche, adorned with frieze 
work. Close to this is the pulpit, which consists of four 
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baloBtrated steps, the whole of which is supposed to have been 
cut out of one block of marble. 

The court of the mosque is enclosed, as already 
described, by open arched colonnades, about 20 feet 
wide and as many feet high. At the corners of the 
cloisters there are open pavilions with twelve sides, 
surmounted by marble domes with gilt pinnacles. The 
northern and the southern gateways are alike ; they are 
two storeyed half octagonal towers, having the base towards 
the ourt of the mosque while the remaining five sides 
face the city. These gates are about 60 feet high, 50 
feet wide and about 30 feet deep. In the centre of the 
tower is an arched door, on either side of which there 
are two arched openings, one in each storey. The roof of 
the gateway is protected by a parapet of small narrow 
open arches, surmounted by a row of small ornamental marble 
domes, and at each corner of this parapet is a slim, tapering 
minaret of great beauty. The main entrance of the mosque, 
which is on the east of the court-yard, is a massive octagonal 
tower, 50 feet high, 60 feet wide and about 50 feet deep. 
The corners of the square are cut off to give the building 
the appearance of an octagon. In other respects this gateway 
is like the two already described. , The doors of the three 
gateways are made of brass 

The court-yard is paved with large flags of sand-stone, 
and is 136 yards square. There is a marble tank in the centre, 
about 15 yards long and 12 yards wide, with fountains, once 
adorned, which have ceased to work. The tank is filled from a 
well across the road on the north west of the mosque ; in 1803, 
the well became dry, and was repaired by our government on 
the recommendation of the then British Resident, Mr. Archibald 
Seton. A small portion of the western corner of the margin 
of ^e tank was marked off with a low marble railing by 
Muhammad Tahsin Khan, a eunuch, to secure from defilement 
the spot where the prophet had appeared to him in a dream in 
the year A. H. 1180 (1766 A D.). The following inscription 
records the auspicious event : — 

The Kau^r [tank] ef Muhammad, the Messenger of God, in the 
year 1180. 

The Prophet was seen here by the saints and the people 
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This stone should be a place for worship ; 

The year of its building, HAthif declared with joy and con* 
gratulations : 

The enclosure of the seat of the Messenger of God. 

The builder of this place of prayer, the writer of these blessed 
[words], 

Muhammad Tasin Mahali BadshAhi, the year 1180. 

The mosque was once repaired in 1817, in the reiffn 
of Akbar IL, and a second time in 1851 ; one of the 
beams of the mosque has been seriously injured, and is in 
want of repair. In the year 1833, the northern minaret of 
the mosque was damaged by lightning, and was repaired by 
the Executive Engineer of Delhi, under the orders of the 
British Resident. 

In the year 1829, Mirza Salim, son of Akbar II., 
put up a sand-stone pulpit under the central entrance of 
the mosque, tlie congregation being at times too large to 
take part in the prayers offered by the Imam inside the 
mosque. 

In the north-eastern corner of the court of the mosque 
is a plain sphere cut upon marble, giving a map of the worl d 
according to the common projection of the sphere. In the 
north-eastern corner of the colonnade, in a well cared for but 
dingy room, the relics of Muhammad are piously preserved. 
These relics were formerly kept in the rooms on the north- 
western corner of the court-yard, on the left of the mosque, and 
the place was enclosed with a red-stone screen, in the 
reign of Aurangzebe, by Almds All Kh^n, a nobleman 
and a eunuch attached to the imperial household, who also 
put up the following inscription on the screen : — 

In front of this auspicious memorial of the last prophet, 

In the reign of Shdh Alamgir, King of the whole world, 

With pious intentions this screen of red-stone "was built, 

By the slave, the faithful, the clean hearted Alm£s KhAn. 

When the year and date of this building the Mir inquired of. 
Thought and Intelligence, 

H^thif replied : He has opened for* himself the gatts of 
paradise. 

In the south-western comer of the court-yard, is a 
marble sun-dial, corresponding to the plain-sphere on the 
opposite side. 
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The following inscriptions are placed over the outer face 
of the eleven arched entrances of the mosque : 

First Tablet, on the extreme northern arch : . 

By the order of the Emperor of the world ; king of the earth and the age ; 
conqueror, master of the world ; conqueror of the countries of the world ; a Lord 
powerful as the sky ; founder of the laws relating to equity and punishment ; 
strengthener of the pillars of state and of wealth ; the all-knowing, great genius ; 
his command is like the decree of fate ; his power is like the decree of God ; 
[his] intellect is auspicious ; [hisj appearance is agreeable ; [his] fortune is 
auspicious ; [his] star is exalted j [his] CTandeur is like the firmament ; [his] soldiers 
are as [numerous as] the stars ; [his] glory is like the sun ; his dwelling is like the 
sky.” 

Second Tablet ; — “ The manifestation of the Almighty^s power ; the object 
(on which] has descended the blessings of the Infinite ; the proclaimer of the command 
of the Almighty ; the promulgator of the faith of Hdnifa, the illuminator, the protector 
of kings and princes ; God’s deputy on earth ; king, just and great ; Lord, great and 
beneficent : Abul MuzafiTar, Shah^b-uddin Muhammad Srihih QirS,n-i-S£ii, Shih 
Jahda, B&dshdh, Ghdzl, may his flag of conquest never decline. May his enemy 
be destroyed. The light of his eyes [which can] discern the just is lighted up with 
the light of his [Muhammful] command : He who has built mosques to God.” 

Third Tablet : — Has [put his] faith in God and the last day [Resurrection]. The 
mirror of his truth — loving heart has received light from the flame of the lamp of this 
command: those countries are best loved by the Almighty in which there are 
mosques. This mosque with its foundations as firm as [a] mountain [and as] lofty 
as the firmament, is strengthened by this formula : verily, the foundations of a 
mosque are laid in piety. [The same is also] witnessed by [the command] that the 
high mountains were fixed on this earth to make it firm. Its domes and pinnacles 
are high, [and] have risen higher than the folds of the firmament ; the cornice over 
its sky -like niches has reached [the planet] Saturn.” 

Fourth tablet : — Do you want to know what the niche or the pinnacle, and the 
mukdurah [of this masjid] are like ? you can only say [in reply] that they are like the 
milky way and the firmament. The pinnacle would have had no equal had not the sky 
been its pair ; the niche [itself] would have been only one [of its kind], had not there 
been the milky way to equal it. In its sky-light is seen the whole world ; it gives light 
to the lamps of the firmament ; the brilliancy of the pinnacle of its world-famous dome 
increases the light of the lamps of Paradise. Its marble pulpit is like the stone of the 
masjid of Aqsa.” 

Fifth Tablet.— It is like a wick of the Qdba-Qausaiiie-du-adna ; the glory ^read- 
ing mehrab is like the wide foreheaded morning, the bringer of good news. Verily, 
a command has come to him from God. Its doors, .which are full of mercy, 
call aloud. And God invites you to the abode of peace, and this command is carried 
to all. Its minar, which is tlie orbit of the lieavens, calls aloud : God will 
compensate the Good with goodness ; the nine folds of the blue-coloured dome of 
heaven have been pierced by this souud. The terrace [of the mosque] which is clean 
and elevated, the spirits of the celestial sphere [consider it] their pleasure-ground.” 


Sixth Tablet — Contains the words ** Tlie Guide !” in Togr6, engraved on 
each of the two engraved m^ble bosses in the spandrels. 

Seventh Tablet — “ Its wide and heart-opening court-yard is the place of worship 
of the pure-born of this dust hill [the earth] ; the breeze of this glorious court 
and its spirit, inspiring sweet odour, speaks within the garden of paradise. The 
sweetness of the pure wateg of its heart-winning pure tank, reminds one of the 
Sal Sahil [spring of Paradise]. On Friday, the lOtn of Shavval, in the year 106t 
Hiki, corresponding to the 4th year of the third-twelfth year of the auspicious reige 
j au- *>«ArMffnua hour.” 
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eighth ToMo*.— And under a pr06perou« star, (thia mosque) obtained^ weafth 
‘ Of completion and the robe of firmness. Within six years, with the efficient eier- 
tion of workmen, who have knowled^je of work, and who have expenmioe in w<»k { 
with the great application and devotion of the respectable men who have the order- 
ing of work, and the hearty co-operation of the Masters of learning and wisdom ; 
and with the great exertion of the artizans who are skilled and apt-handed ; and at 
a cost of ten lacs of rupees, [this mosque] obtained the feature, and the form of 
completion. Soon after its completion, on the I'd Fitr, 

The Ninth By the auspicious steps of the Pure King, the Shadow of God, 

good intentioned (because of) the knowledge oi God, [it] received splendour and glory ; 
[after he had] s<*iid the prayers appointed (or the Fd, and discharged the religimw 
exercises of Islam, as is done in the masjid of Kdbah, and (after the oel<mration ^ 
Pd uzhA, it became a place for the meeting of crowds of peojile, and the founda- 
tions of Islam and faith were blessed with firmness and strength. The iraveilert 
who have been round the world and those who have travelled through woods and 
over mountains, such a fine building, so large and well built, in the iniiror of theif 

sight. 

Tenth Tablet.— A.m\ in the mirror of their intellect [they] never saw, nor fwaa it] 
figured before, nor did the relaters of the events of the age, the anxious students ^of 
prose and poetry, the writem of the wonderful things done by the masters of countries 
and wealth ; (w riters) who have knowledge of the arts ; men of wealth and ability [see 
such a building] a lofty building so grand and noble, never was brought on the 
tongue of their pen or on the pen of their tongue. The builder of the jupsion of life, 
4tnd the builder of high aud low places, [may exalt] this exalted building which 
.is like the pupil of tlie eye of intellect and the bestower of paradise on the things of 
Xhis World. 

Eleventh TaUet.—WAy perpetuate the sound of the Tasbfh, [and the voijeofl Ihe 
repeaters of tlie Tasblh, may add to the glory of the speakers in the assembly of 
the angels and the voice of the readers of the Tahld increiise joy, in the asseraWv 
of the rechiseof Jabruth. The heads of the pulpits of the world, may preserve with 
tlie khatbah of the form of eternal prosperity this king ; the doerof justice, the cherisher 
of faith, [and the] virtues of his pure anil aus})iciouH form, [by whom] the door of 
plenty aud peace has been opened for the world. For the sake of God aud that 
of his good men : copied by hi lir Allah. 

To the north of the Jarad Masjid was the Iraperial 
Dispensary, and to the south was the Imperial College ; both 
these buildings fell into ruin long before the rebellion of 1857, 
and were levelled wdth the ground soon after that event. 
They were built with the mosque in 1060 A, H, (1650 A. 

D.) 

To the north-east of the Masjid is the grave of Sarmad 
and at its foot that of Hare Bhare Shah Sahib his disciple, 
Sarmad was a Jew, and was converted to Muhammadanism 
during his residence in Delhi. He was an admirer and ally of 
Dara Sheko, and wrote amato^ odes to the Prince ; his 
impromptus are very popular in Delhi. Having given offence 
to Aurangzebe by his open advocacy of the cause of Dara Sheko, 
he was beheaded for heresy by the order of the Emperor, in 
the year 1070 A. H. ; and" from that day,” says a native histo- 
jian, " the house of Timir declined both iif glory and power.” 

After the execution of Dara Sheko, and the restoration 
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of peace, Aurangzebe sent for Sarmad and asked him if it were 
true that he had promised the kingdom of Delhi to Dara : 
"Yes,” said Sarmad, " I promised him the eternal kingdom.” 
On hearing of his death, Bernier wrote as follows : " I was 
for a long time disgusted with a celebrated Fakir, named 
Sarmad. who walked in the streets of Delhi as naked as he came 
to the world. He despised equally the threats and persuasions 
of Aurangzebe, and underwent at length the punishment of 
decapitation for his obstinate refusal to put on his wearing 
apparel.” Sarmad was considered " well inspired” and a man 
of sanctity ; to this day offerings are made at his grave by 
the people of Delhi. 


TheBegam’s Bagh, or TheQueen’sGardens.— The garden 
of Jahandra Begam stands on the Chdndni Chauk, and was 
laid out in the year 1060 A. H., (1650 A. D.) by the favourite 
daughter of Shah Jahd,n ; it is now called the Queen’s gardens. 
The size and the shape of the garden has not been much al- 
tered, but of its heavy enclosure walls very little now remains, 
and of the open octagonal pavilions, which once manned them, 
only four have survived the changes which this garden has 
experienced since 1857. Of these pavilions two may be seen on 
the northern wall of the garden ; one overlooks the quarter ot the 
city known as Nilka Katra, and the fourth faces the menagerie. 
The pavilions are about 20 feet high and stand on a platform 
about 15 feet from the ground. The Delhi canal runs right 
through the garden, and at a short distance from it stood small 
pleasure houses, the site of one of which is now marked by the 
menagerie ; what now remains of this building is a four arched 
room, 50 feet long, 20 feet wide and 19 feet high. In a parterre 
of the garden the local authorities have put up a small marble 
tank, cut out of one piece of marble, and which was removed to 
its present place from one of the mahals in the Fort. This tank 
stands on four square marble pillars, and is 10 feet long, feet 
broad, 3 feet high and 2| feet deep. According to native his- 
torians, the length of the garden was 970 yards, and its aver- 
age breadth 240 yards. 

The site of the Delhi Institute, and the grounds 
immediately around it, belonged to the Sarai of Jahdnara 
Begam, which wasleVelled with the ground soon after the rebel- 
lion of 1857. The Sarai had two entrances, one on the south fa- 



cing the Ch^ndni Chauk, and the other , on the north whidt 
was its garden-gate. In the court of the Sarai there 
were two large wells and a mosque ; the walls of -the court-yard 
contained two-storeyed rooms, two-deep, and here travel- 
lers were accommodated and itinerant merchants warehoused 
their merchandise. Bernier gives the following account of the 
Sarai ; " The caravansary is a large square with arcades like 

our Place Royale, except that the arches are separated from each 
other by partitions, and have smaller chambers at their 
inner extremities. Above the arcades runs a gallery all round 
the building, into which open the same number of chambers as 
there are below. This place is the rendezvous of the rich 
Persian Usbec and other foreign merchants, who in general 
may be accommodated with empty chambers, in which they re- 
main with perfect security, the gates of the caravansary being 
closed at night.” 

6 

Fatehpuri Masa’id.— In the year 1060 A. H. (1550 A, 
D.) Fatehpuri Begam, one of the wives of the Emperor Sb4h 
Jahan, built a mosque at the western extremity of the Chdndni 
Chauk, which still bears her name. It is about the only 
single domed mosque in Modem Delhi and is a fine building ; 
its lofty, flanking minarets and huge single dome have an 
imposing effect from a distance. It was a place of great 
repute at one time, and as things go, it has not lost its popu- 
larity as a place of worship. Three heavy tower-li^e gate- 
ways, with arched entrances and embattled parapets flanked 
by slim masonry minars, lead into a high walled enclosure, 
about 80 yards square. The gates which face the north 
and east are not more than 30 feet high, and about 27 feet 
square. The gateww on the south is 27 feet square and 
only 10 feet deep. The entrance through this gateway ia 
about 8 feet wide and 11 feet high. The western side of the 
enclosure, the inner walls of which consist of shops con- 
taining double rooms, is occupied by the mosque. The 
nearest object, as you enter the enclosure, is the tank in front 
of the mosque ; it is about 16 yards long and 14 yards broad ; 
between the tank and the mosque is a sandstone paved and 
walled courtryard, which is 130 feet long and 90 feet broad, 
and is entered by two low doorways » its northern and 
southern walls. 
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obleng of 120 feet by 40, is its main 
entrance, a lofty arch recessed about 16 feet into the front 
wall of ilie building, having in the smaller or its inner wall 
a door. Over the outer main arch the roof is crown- 
ed with an embattled parapet. On either side of this iirch 
is a pilaster supporting a minar, which rises only a few 
feet above Jhe parapet, and is surmounted by 4 pillared 
. open sand-stone pavilions ; between these flaking pilas- 
^;ters and the arch, there are marble and red sand stone 
, rectilineal bands which enclose the arch. Behind the 
parapet is the solitary but graceful dome, now covered with 
very fine masonry plaster, striped with black and white, and 
with a pinnacle also made of masoniy. On either side of 
the centre arch, but about twelve feet lower, are the two wings 
of the mosque,* each consisting of three scolloped arches, about 
30 feet high and 10 feet broad; the roof over these arches 
is also protected by embattled parapets, and the mosque is 
flanked by lofty minars, about 80 feet high, supporting solid 
block masonry octagonal pavilions in the place of the open 
sand-stone pavilions which originally belonged to them. The 
roof of the mosque has battlemented parapets on its three fa- 
cades ; on the back of the mosque there are four minarets of l eil 
stone, which do not stand over 10 feet from the roof and are 
surmounted by ornaments resembling flower pots. Under the 
parapets there is a deep stone weathering, which, however, 
does not stretch in front of the centre entrance 

of the mosque. There are three steps in front of the 
main doorway, and three each in front of the centre 
arches of its two wings. The capital and base of 
every pillar is ornamented in the simplest style of foliage. 

The dome of the mosque is bulbous in shape, and 
stands on a stone and masonry cylinder about four feet 
high; it is built of sand-stone and is covered with lime 
plaster, and is painted in longitudinal stripes of black and 
white.’ 

The inside of the mosque has recently undergone some 
alterationa. Behind the main entrance and under the dome, 
is th^ room which contains the centre Mehr4b of the 
Keblah, and a baarble pulpit of 4 steps stands on its 
left. This is the only piece of marble in the mosque. On 
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stone pillars dividing the wings of tie nSioapie umo wo 
partments. About eijfht years ago’die roofs over the wi 
tiie mosque wwe considered unsafe, and^ two rows of 
sandostone pillars were added to the building to strei 
them. The front pillars of the mosoue, as already descrjl 
qire of red sand-stone, and between these and the stone ja* 
of the original work, there are slim but graceful double 
of whitish sand-stone, and between the second row of toe 
sand-stone pillars and the back wall of the mosque, there' ^ 
another row of double white sand-stone pillars which bmoiip 
to the additions recently made to the mosque. In lii 
centre of the back vrall of every side room there is a reoeailw 
ardi. The centre room of the mosque is about 40 fde* 
square, and its colonnaded side rooms are but very litj^ 
larger. In the northern and southern walls of the mosqpe^ 
there are doors which I am told were opened out about ^ 
years ago. The communication between the side rooms m 
through an arch about 16 feet high and lO feet wide. 

The following inscription on the face of the mosque giv^ 
the date of the repair : — 


^ When this mosque, an exalted [place of] pace, ^ 

'Was [first] seen b^rtlie sky, it Uhe sky] bent its back in veneration. 

Of the date of its repair i^re ibought said : 

This lofty [and] clean mosque, [has been] repaired, 1289 Hijn. ^ 

By H4ji Muharomed Taqi, under the superintendence of the well wiiMHElp 
H4ji Qutb-ud-din and GholAm Muhammad.” 

Madid Sarhaadi -^Ia iront of the Lahore gate of ifci| 
dty ^Modern Delhi, in the year 1060 A. H. (1660 A. D.) 
Sarhandi Begam, one of the wives of the Emperor Shdi Jaluip^ 
built this mosque. The mosque . connsts of three roow 
which are entered through three scolloped and point^ 
arches. It is about 46 feet long, 17^ feet wide and p 
feet %h, from the floor in front to the. parapet of tb^ 
middle arch; the arches are 19 feet high ; the roof h| 
protected 1^ a Adse embattlod parapet, and is BURDoan^' 
by three domes with pinnacles of red sand-stone. 
cuiire dome is 20 feet high, and the side ones are Iflfeiei 
high. The mosque is built of stone and mortar; the inner waQl 
aie oovmed witii red sandstone, The terrace on whkb ^ 
WMque itaindil is fii^ hddks and is paved w^ 



pardon of Bosbaiilu‘i fie^am^ 
iiie farorite sister of AurangseSe, and the most determined 
;«iiem^ of her brother D&rd Sbeko. “ Less beautiful,” says 
Benner, “ and less remarkable for understanding than 
her sister Jabdnira but, adds Sir Edward Sullivan, on 
i^t authorit;^ 1 do not ^ow, “was yet cheerful, graoe- 
ftd and ambitious and was not far behind her sister in the 
pursuit of doubtful pleasure.” Eoshandrd laid out this garden 
m the year 1060 A. H. (1650 A. D.,) when her father, Shah 
Jahdn, built Modern Delhi, and made grants of land to her 
oourtiers and relatives. In the thirteenth year of the reign 
df Aurangzebe, Eoshanara died in Delhi and was buried in her 
garden. 

The garden has recently been much altered and improved 
by Colonel Cracroft, Commissioner of the Delhi Division ; the 
old ruined buildings have been removed, but a portion of the 
masonry canal and the eastern gateway of the garden have been 
carefully preserved. The garden no longer maintains any of 
its peculiar oriental features, but the mausoleum of Eoshanara 
is still in existence and in good order. 

The tomb, which has a flat roof, stands on a masonry ter- 
ace about 159 feet square, and about § feet high ; in the 
lentre of eacn of its four wails there are four steps leading to 
she top 6f the terrace which is protected by a 2 feet high ma- 
jonry wall The tomb stands at a distance of 45 feet from 
this wall, and is 69 feet square; it is about 21 feet high, 
inclusive of the four feet high parapet of its roof The tomb 
consists of four two-storeyed corner rooms, and a centre room 
which is connected with them by a verandah, Ihe corner 
rooms have an entrance on each of its four sides, and 
in the upper storey, which is reached by steps in the wall, 
^ere are corresponding openinga 

Between the comer rooms, there are four heavy stone pill^, 
supporting scolloped arches, which were covered atone time 
with fine painted plaster ; the base, the capital and about a 
third of the lower shaft of every pillar are ornamented with en- 
g^ved fifliage. At a distance of about 6 feet from the first row 
of pillais there are four rows of similar pillars. On each 
of >ihe£l)p^ coniera^ the roof, there is a fQur>{nllared domed 
{wnlum ^ nason^, about 5 or 6 feet a^uare, having a stone 



piimaole and ft beftTy stone wefttbsormf tuidftt tbe dotoft; 
J’B the .middle of the buildmg there is a equAsft 
room, which contains the grave of Roshaniiri--#® 
entrance of thia room is on the south and the head 
of the grave is to the north. The rest of the 
are formed "by screens of stone lattice work, covered vr^ 
plaster; this covering is very modern and its object not qtdte 
evident. 

The room containing the grave is 10 feet square ; the 
floor is.paved with marble ; round the inner walls there is a 
deep stone weathering, but as there is no roof to the room, 
the grave is exposed to the light of the day and the inclemOtt* 
<!y of the weather. On the four corners of the roof of this opftn 
chamber there are four holes which were intended to receive 
the four posts of the awning that used to be put over the grave. 
The monument over the grave is in the shape of a casket, but 
the top is filled with earth, much in the style of the tomb 
over the grave of Jahanari The monument is 6 feet 5 inches 
long and 2^ feet wide, and at its head a dwarf marble pillar 
is put up for lighting the grave. 

Of the different water cuts and fountains that once 
adorned the garden there now remains a long tank 
between the eastern gateway of the garden and the 
mausoleum ; it is 277 feet long and 124 feet broad. 

Zinath-nl-Masajid •— So far as it lay in his power, 
Aurangzebe rigidly enforced the observance of celebacy on his 
sisters and daughters, and one of the victims of 
tliis wretched policy was Zfnath-ul-nisk Begam, the 
daughter of Aurangzebe. In 1122 A. H. (1700 A. Dt) 
she built this mosque, which partly bears her name, 
and which, next to the Jam’a Masjid, is the most important 
building of its kind in Sbahjahkmibdd or Modem Delhi The 
mosque stands on the western bank of the Jamna, on on 
eminence, which renders it so conspicuous toaspectab^ 
on the opposite bi^ of the river. About 30 yatw froin 
the city wall there is a terrace which rises about 14 feet ^ih 
the level of the mound, towards the river ; but, in-lahd, the 
terrace is on a level with ^e eitj road. In the river £use of 
the terrace thore are thirteen rooms, and o& the extreme nbi^ 
Md south of these iooins ^ere are two arched entrances with 17 



ifladiae tipiif ^ the maigid. This court 

au oblong of 

48ifi^t by 33, in the ce&tne; The .is protected on the' 

N^^and S. by embattled iMUfapetS 2 feet high. The mar^pn 
of jl^e tank is covered marble; is inner walls were 
oi^neily faced with stmie, and now repaired with masonry. 

The. mosque is about 150 feet long and 60 feet broad, and 
:l^ 4 feet from the level, of the courtyard, 

it has seven scolloped arched entrances in which are sei; 
seven arched doorways facing the east ; over each doorway, 
OTcepting the one in • the centre,- there is a slab of white 
iMrble, probably intended for inscriptions. Three huge 
bulbous domes, longitudinally striped with bands of black 
and white marble, surmount the roof of the mosque ; they stand 
on large white marble cylinders and are topped with copper gilt 
pinnacles. The centre dome is 37 feet high, allowing 
7 feet to the pinnacle, 18 feet to the bulbous body, and 12 feet 
to the marble neck ; the side domes are 30 feet 
from the roof, the neck being about 8 feet high, the body 
about 16 feet, and the pinnacle about another 6 feet. The 
domes are hollow inside. The front of the mosque is flanked 
by two red sand-stone minarets, each about a hundred feet 
high, supporting an octagonal pavilion of white marble. On 
the back of the mosque, there are four open pavilions with 
marble domes. 

The inside of the mosque has been much altered by' par- 
titions which converted it into a private residence. The rooms 
are two deep ; the front rooms with flat roofs are narrow, 
the back rooms have arched roofs ; the latter support 
.domes above and are of great width. In the tower-like 
centre entrance, which is about 46 feet high and 85 feet wide, 
there is an arch about 30 feet high and about 20 feet broad, and 
recessed in it, there is another arch 19 feet high and 12 feet <.ride ; 
m the second arch is the door which leads into the centre com- 
partment of the mosque. On either side of the chief entrance 
m a tall slim minaret about 50 feet high, sup^rting an octago-^ 
nal pavili(m with a gilt pinnacle. The -roof of the mosque 
between the two minars, which is about46 feet high, is crowned 
with an embattled j^urapet Between these minars and toe big 
arch there are reotihneal bands of marble and red-stone 
latter. 





The tax mde ajK^ies ire P|| 

id alioat 10 feet broad these arches are also scolloped and ^ 
supported by plain red-stone pillars. The roof above the sidb 
^arches is also embattled, and is about as high as the apex of the 
outer centre arch, that is, about 33 feet from the floor of the 
Bourtyari Each of the arches is about 21 feet high and II 
feet wide, the 'supporting pillars being about three feet wid<^ 


The marble pulpit must have been removed after the re? 
bellion of 1857 and the occupation of the mosque as an artillei^ 
barrack. 

During her life-time, Zinath-ul-hisa Begam built hef:: 
tomb within the enclosure of the mosque, and she was buried: 
in it in the year 1122 A. H. (1700 A. D.) This tomb was 
destroyed immediately after the mutiny of 1857, the marble 
Iponument was removed and the grave levelled with tlw 
iround. The tomb stood on the north of the mosque ; it: 
Iras built of sand-stone, the room within was paved, with 
laarble and the grave was enclosed by a dwarf marbib, 
filing ; at the head of the grave was engraved thh 
polio wing inscription, which follows a verse from the 
|§uran, on a slab of marble : 


For a friend in iny grave, Ood’s forgiveness is alone saffioient ; 

The canopy of my grave, is the shadow of the cloud of Ood’s meroyi ^ 

In the hope of a righteous end, Fdthmah Ziuath-ul-nibd Began*; 
daughter of Badshah Mohi-uddin Mihammad Alamgfr Ofiaaf,;: 

May God illuminate his works : 1122 Hijri ! 


The Mausoleum and Madrasah of Ohaii-iiddlb 

lian.— Gbazi-uddin Ehdn, the son of Niz^m-ul Mulk, tt^ 
pnder of tbe “ Nizam dynasty ” of Haidrabad, was one of ^e: 
lading Amirs of the court ot Aurangzeb and of his sou anti 
|eces8or,^hh’Alam Bahadur Shdb. He built this mausoleoih 
bring his i.,h)itime, and when his death occurred at Ahmeda^ 
in 1122 A. H. (1710 A. D.), his body was brought to 
nlhi and iaterred here. TbetomWas outside the walls of 


The court of the tomb an<f its associated college is entered 
through a lofty and handsome arched gateway in its eastern 
irtdl ; on either aide of this gateway there is a small door which 
turns into the main entrance. There are arched rooms in the 
outer wall of the gateway, which are supposed to have been 
used as kitchens by the students of the college. The quad- 
angle of the tomb is about 300 feet square, and is thus form- 
al ; on the west is a mosque, on either side of which is a small 
piece of ground, an oblong of 60 feet by 40 feet ; the ground, 
on its north, is enclosed by walls of sand-stone screen and here 
isthetombofGhdzi-uddmKbdn; that on its south is still unoc- 
cupied. On the north there are, first, a row of three arched 
double-rooms of red sandstone, then follows a row of five 
arched double-rooms standing a little lower than the first room, 
and next to these there is a row of four two-storeyed double- 
fpoms of masonry, which adjoins a large gateway now closed ; to 
left of thegateway the rooms are like those already describ- 
fd The southern wall is in every respect similar to that on the 
Borth. On the north-eastern corner of the eastern wall there 
are ten masonry arched double-storeyed rooms, adjoining which 
is file main entrance. On the south of this gatewa,y 
the buildings are like those on its north. Within this 
(ptadangle ^ere were some very fine ornamental trees, 
bnt of these very few now I emain. The Madrasah was closed 
^1793 for want of funds,. and, after the rebellion of 1857, the 
iromng of the quadrangle have been occupied by the local Po- 
Hei. 

V The tomb of Ghkzi-uddfn Khdn is in a small enclosqte 
l^the south of the mosque ; the walls are of “ brown and fawn- 
Ik^mtred stone lattice," about ten feet high ; the northern wall 
4S fermedby a mdeof the mosque and the southern by a row of 
llt^ed rooms, corresponding to those on the opposite side of 
gnad rang lfl. In the centre of this small court there js a 
smidlmr court, 10 feet by 16 fee^ formed by marble walls 9 
Jest. high. The sand-stone walls of the outer enclosure have 
ai4 ^ pmiel% mmameuted with embos. 





losed lioora ; oa tilie t<^ bC \tibe8e iiralls thera 
roamental pierced balustrades abodt 2 feet high. Inolosive 
f the doors in each of the two walls there are ten ooifie 
lartmeuts of pierced stone work ; each of these com- 
tartments is flanked by small but very graoefal miiii^ 
ets which rise about 3^ feet above the balustrades. The flo^ 
)t the outer and the inner enclosures are of marble. The iimbf 
mclosure of the tomb stands on a plinth, about 2^ feet hi|m^ 
he sides of which are beautifully ornamented, and the walls 
xe about 6 feet from the plinth ; the balustrades are of pierced 
narble work about I foot high ; the main entrance is on tl» 
louth with flanking small minarets, which also may be seen 
m the four corners. The doors of the outer screens and 
hose _of the inner enclosure rise about 18 inches above the 
evel of the walls. One of the false doors . in the western 
icreen has been removed by violence. 

There are three graves in the inner enclosure, of which 
he centre grave is that of Gh^izi-uddin Khdn. 

To the west of the tomb, and on the back of the mosque, 
but a lew yards removed from it, there are two graves in a 
lexagonal shallow well ; this place was once covered by a pavi* 
lion of which the pillars and dome have disappeared, but 
braces of the former are still visible. The monuments overt 
the graves are of marble, and ornamented with engrav* 
ings of verses from the Quran. These monuments stand onn 
phnth about 2^ feet high, and are most elaborately ornamented 
with inlaid patterns in various coloured stones. The floor of 
the well is paved with black and white marble and red sand> 
stone. 

The mosque stands about 2^ feet above its terrace, 
and is built of red sand-stone, with ‘spandrels of 
marble and bands and nanow ornamental panels of the same 
material with seven arched entrances. The mosque has in the 
centre arch an arched door as the centre entrance of the 
mosque. The centre arch, which is deeply recessed on the face 
of the mosque, is about 40 feet high, flanked br two minarets 
wlueh rise about 12 feet above the gateway and support two 
ooti^nal pavilions. The side arches are aBout half as high as 
the centre arch and roof of the mosque, which is flanked by 



Binarets like those on the ndes of the centre arch, is pro* 
lected by embattled parapete ; the top of the gateway is or- 
lamented by a similar para^t On the front of the mosque 
he terrace is about 6 feet high and is an oblong of 88 feet by 
44 feet. A flight of about eight steps leads to the top of the 
terrace. There are three rooms in the mosque, supporting its 
three domes. The floor of the mosque, under the centre 
dome, is paved with oblong slabs of freestone and with bands of 
black marble ; the court in front of the mosque is paved with 
sandstone. The pavilions on the minarets in front have corres- 
ponding pavilions on the back wall of the mosque. The centre 
dome stands over the centre room of the mosque, and the 
side domes stand over its side rooms. The domes are built of 
masonry and stand on low necks of the same material. 

The tank in front of the mosque, which is very wide 
and deep, is now dry. 


Sonehri Masgid, or the Golden Mosque of l^shan- 
nddoulah.' — “ Some buildings,” remarks General Cunningham, 
in a Memorandum of Instructions furnished by him to ihe 
Government of India, “maybe remarkable only for their his- 
torical interest, but they are worth preserving on that account 
alone, although they may be otherwise insignificant. Such, 
for instance, is the small mosque of Roshan-udoulah in the 
Chdndni Chauk at Delhi, where Nadir Shah sat for several 
hours while plunder and massacre was going on all around 
him.” 

This mosque is an oblong of 48 feet by 19 ; it stands 
on a masonry platform about 1 1 feet from the level of the 
road which it overlooks ; the top of its unpretending 
gateway is on a level with the court of the mosque, 
while the entrance itself is barely 7 feet high. Eight narrow 
steps lead up to the court of the mosque which, is paved 
wi& sand-stone, and is about 50 feet long and 22 
feet wide. The mosque is built throughout of masonry 
and stone, but the pilasters which support the minarets 
are of red sand-stone. There are three arched entrances to 
the mosque leading into its three rooms ; the centre 
arch is ten feet high and those on its sides are about a foot 
smaller. The centre arch is flanked by red-stone minarets, sur- 






ofF-flauking minarets of the mosque ate about 35 feet 
and are surmounted by four-pillared open masonry pavilione; 
with gilt domes and pinnacles. On -the back of the mosque timre? 
are tour corresponding minarets. The three rooms of thei 
mosque are covered by three large gilt domes, the centra 
dome being larger than those on its sides. The middl^ 
dome is about 18 feet and the side domes are about 15 fe^ 
from the roof of the mosque, and about 45 and 42 feet; 
respectively from the court of the mosque.* 

The following account of the massacre of Delhi is summa* 
rised from the history of Nadir Shdh by Abdul Karim 

“ Tlio army of the Moghal king was so curiously attired, and th^ 
men were of such uncouth appearance that they drew the derision <m 
the people of Delhi. On the third night after the occupation of Delhi, 
by Nddir Shah, a repoit was spread in the city that the Emperot 
Muhammad Shfih had assassinated Nddir Shdh in the citadel. The 
Qazlbash, or the soldiers of Nddir Shdh, were attacked by the citizens 
of Delhi, and it is said that 3000 of these soldiers were killed. At 
midnight a report of what had occurred was sent to Nddir Shdh. Nddir 
Shah disbelieved the report till it was impossible to do so, when he 
sent an orderly to enquire into the matter. Those who heard the news 
bad no news to give. The orderlies were murdered, and Nddir Shdh 
ordered 2000 Jazarchis to occupy the gates of the fort, and fire into the 
■crowd. For a time the disturbance in the city abated ; but by day^ 
light it rose again. Nadir Shdh then rode out of the fort to the 
mosque of Roshan-uddoulah. Fired at the sight ho saw there, he 
ordered his Jazdrehis and ^firee thousand men besides, at 7 in the 
morning, to draw their swords and to spare no man dressed as a Hind ; 
any man so attired was to have the garment of life stript from his 
body; and murder and plunder, killing and robbing, and all that is 
;i 5 tecessary to complete hard-hcartedness and violence should be ezoeed- 
and no man should forbear.” 

'■■■ 

Od the face of the mosque is the following inscription 

In the rei^ of the King of the Seven climes, 

Dignified like Solomon, Muhammad Sh4h, jbord. 

For Shdh Bhik, the Pdax Star of the Age, 

This Masjid [was erected, and] it is unrivalled in the world for its splendour. 

O God ! & is not (that the masjid is dedicated to,] bat for his good acts, 

It is namT^^ter, Koshan-uddoulah, Zafar Kh4n, 

, Its date, dkk<mlated from the Hiiah [of Muhanimad] 
f^lsone thoQsandi one hundred tnirty and fojf . 
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From 7 in tile morning to 4 in the evening DelU.was 
given up to massacre: “the bad people of tlw’city 
abandoned it and the good suffered,” The city kotW reported 
the death of thousands and the scene of the massacre 
extended to the following localities : from the Lahore 
Gate of the city to the old ’Idgah, near Jahd,num^ ; to the 
north as far as the Pari Mosque, and to the 
south, beyond the Delhi Gate of the city ; * “ round 
the JamaMasjid” and “ towards Pahar ganj, the root ot the 
troubles,” and those who were made pnsoners here 
were taken to the bank of the Jumna and beheaded. 
“ The quarters first attacked were those occupied by 
jewellers, Sharafs, bankers and merchants.”* Some of 
the noblemen of Delhi, who were well affected to the foreig- 
ners and Nadir Shah, were defended by the Qazlbash, 
and “ small neighbourhoods were spared in this manner.” 
Muhammad Shdh, alarmed at the reports which bad reached 
him, sent a messenger to Nddir Shah and begged for forgive- 
, ness ; the tyrant relented and spared the people of Delhi “ for 
the sake of Shah Muhammad,” Another account states, that 
Mirzil Mehdi, the physician of Nadir Shah, was seated on the 
steps ot the mosque, when Asif Jiih, Prime Minister of Shah 
Muhammad, brought him a long-winded petition and begged 
for mercy. The Mirzd remarked to Asif Jdh, that before the 
petition was finished the whole of Delhi would be depopulated, 
and requested that the Vazir should revise it. Asif Jah, 
alarmed and distracted, left the matter in the hands of Mirza 
Mehdi who, advancing towards Nadir Shah, respectfully 
repeated the following verse : 


The Frime Minister of Hindustan, bare-headed and with eyes 
full of tears, 

Is anxious to know whether your victory-seeking soldiers are to 
wash their hands in blood or water ? 


“I have forgiven the citizens of Delhi, said Nadir, “for 
the sake of the Vazir’s grey beard.” “ And such,” says the 
historian, “ was the state of discipline in the army, that when 
the order for peace was given, even the murderer drew 
back his sword from the throat of his would-be victim.” 

* The Khunl Darwfcih or the Bloody Gate, is the popular name ot the westerr 
extremity of the Dariba, a well-known street, which is still occupied by iewellere 
bankers and msrchauta. 



. J(^tar Mantar.—'* On our tww back to the camp wifites 
Thom, “ we stopped to tiew the cetebrated observatory called 
the Genter Muntur, erected in the third year of the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, inl724,by the famous astronomer, Jeysing, 
or Jayasinah, Rajah of Ambhere, and founder of the principal 
lity of Jeypore. This monument of oriental munificence and 
science, is situated without the walls of the city, near ttfw> 
miles frdhi the Jumma musjid ; but the work was never 
completed, on account of the death of the projector, and the 
subsequent confusions of the empire. The observatory was, 
however, sufficiently advanced to mark the astronomical skill 
and accuracy of the prince by whom it was designed, though 
it has suffered severely from the ravages of the Jauts, who, 
not content with carrying off all the valuable materials which 
were portable, committed many wanton excesses upon the 
finest parts of the edifice. The great equatorial dial is still 
nearly perfect, but the gnomon and the periphery of the 
circle on which the degrees are marked have been injured 
in several parts. The length of this gnomon is one hundred 
and eighteen feet seven inches ; the base one hundred and 
four feet one inch ; and the perpendicular fifty-six feet nine 
inches. A flight of stone steps leads up to the top of the 
gnomon, edges of which as well as the arches, were of white 
marble. 

“Besides this stupendous instrument which, on account of 
its magnitude and accuracy, was denominated by Jeysing 
himself the Semrat Genter, or “ the prince of dials,” there are 
two others of a similar construction and materials, but on a 
smaller scale. The three gnomons are connected by a wall, on 
which is described a graduated semicircle for measuring the 
altitudes of objects lying due east or west from hence. 

“ In a southerly direction from the great equatorial dial 
are two buildings exactly alike, and adapted for the same 
purpose, which was that of observing the altitude and 
azimuths of the stars. It is evident that these duplicate 
structures were designed to prevent errors by obtaining 
different observations at the same time, and comparing the 
results. These last buildings, which are of a circular form 
and open at the top have, each of them, a pillar of the same 
height in the centre, from whence proceed horizontally, .at 
about three feet from the bottom, thirty radii of stone to the 



<5^MtHOTeiiice; .The iatennediate spices are equal to taerpdii, 
so thali each of these, with the space between, forms together a 
complete sector of six degrees. Within the side of the wall are 
recesses, on the edges of which are marked the tangents of the 
-degrees of the sun’s altitude, as exhibited by the shadow of the 
perpendicular still in the centre, and numbered from one degree 
to forty-five ; but when the sun exceeds that height, the deg- 
rees are marked on the radii, numbered from the pillar in such 
a manner as to note exactly the complement of the altitude. 
These degrees are even sub-divided into minutes ; but the 
opposite spaces in the wall, which are divided into six equal 
parts or degrees, have no sub-divisions. By observing on 
which of these the shadow of the pillar falls, the sun’s 
fizimuth may be ascertained at once ; and in the same manner 
may the lunar altitudes and azimuths be determined, as 
weu as those of anj star that comes upon the meridian. 
Between these buildings and the great equatorial dial 
is .a concave of stone- work, representing the celestial 
hemisphere, twenty-seven feet five inches in diameter. It is 
divided by seven lines of masonry at the distance of fifteen 
degrees from each otiier, and intended as delineations of so 
many meridians.” 


Fakhr-ul-Masajid, or ThePride of Mosques— Was built 
in the year 1141 A. H. (1728 A. D.), by Fakhr-ul-nis^i 
Begam, the wife of Nawdb Shuja-’ath Kh4n, an Amfr of the 
Court of Aurangzeb. It stands near the E^shmir Gate, on a 
platform about 40 feet by 24 feet, and about 8 feet from the 
ground. In the eastern face of the platform there are 
small shops facing the road. The top of the platform, or 
tsrrade, is paved with sand-stone and is protected by a dwarf 
stone parapet. The court of the mosque is enclosed on 
three sides, on the west by the mosque, and on the north and 
the south by two arcades about 8 feet high, 8 feet wide and 
23 feet long. The arcades consist of three compartments, the 
middle compartment is entered through three arched doors, 
and is double the size of the adjoining compartments. 

The mosque itself stands on a two-feet high sand-stone 

f dinth. It consists of three rooms, each having a scol- 
onad arched entrance. The face of the mosque is 
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stone* which enclose the arches. The roctf irf" 11^ 
mosque is protected in front by an embattled marble parapel^: 
the parapet over the centre arch is about four feet hijyfhWf 
than those on the side archea The mosque is flanked bw 
lofty minarets striped longitudinally with marble and raa-; 
stone, and surmounted by small octagonal open pavilions/ 
gilt domes and pinnacles. On either side of the centre arcb 
there is a minaret which rises about 8 feet above the roof 
the mosque ; it is also striped with marble and red-stone, 9^x^A 
is surmounted by four-pillared open pavilions. The pinna^l^ 
of the minarets are also of copper-gilt Behind these minarets 
the roof of the mosque is surmounted by three graceful domes, 
one over each of the rooms of the mosque; they are striped 
like the minarets, but with white and black marble, and ai^ 
topped with gilt pinnacles. 

The floor of tho mosque is paved with white marble, divid- 
ed into squares with bands of red-stone. From the floor 
to the height of about 4 J feet, the inner walls are faced with 
marble, the rest of the walls are of sand-stone. In the back- wall 
of the mosque are the mehrabs (recessed arches) of the Qib- 
lah ; they are about 10 feet high. On the left of the 
centre recessed arch is the marble pulpit. The inside of the 
domes are of masonry. In the left side-wall of the mosque 
is a door, and on the right a small room for the use of the 
mulld (priest) in charge of the mosque. The left wall of thb 
mosque, and the colonnade on the same side suffered during 
the siege of Delhi in >857, and a cannon ball dismantled the 
pavilion of the minaret on its north-eastern comer. 

The mosque is entered from the north-eastern comer of 
the platform ; some of the steps leading up to the court of the 
mosque are covered by the roof of the doorway. 

On the door of the mosque is the following inBCfiptiou 
on marble : ‘‘ Fakhr-ul-Masajid ; ” and over the centre arcli^ 
the following : 

The Kh^n, the Cherisher of Faith, Shaj&-’ali Khdn, has obtained a 
plaoe in Paradise. 

By the will of God and the grace of Murtaz4, 

Chief of the ladies and slave of F^timah, Fakhr Jabkn [Pride of 
the world], 

Built this mosque, to his memory by the blesriog of Mustqfd. 



fmbe Oardttii, And the Oates of Hahaldar Khan.— About 
four miles to the north-west of Modern Delhi are the ‘gates 
and garden of Nazir Mahald^ir Kh^n, an officer of some im- 
portance in the reign of Muhammad Shih ; both the garden 
and the gates stand on the road to Karnal, and were built in 
the year 1141 A. H. (1728 A. D.) The garden occupies 
several acres of land, and its main entrance is on the Karnal 
road. The gate of the garden has two arched doorways about 
9 feet wide, 14 feet high and 35 feet deep, being of the depth 
of the two rooms on either side of the passage. Red-stone 
is used only in ornamenting the arches of the gateway 
and of a projecting bracket on either side of them. 
About 180 feet from the entrance of the garden there is a 40 
feet square building, a sort of lodge, standing on a terrace 4 
feet high and 60 feet square. It has a room in each of its 
four corners, and the intervening spaces are occupied by four 
corridors of three arches each ; in the centre of the enclos- 
ing corridors there is a square room. The best part of the 
lodge is built of red sand-stone ; there are steps on each of 
the four sides of its terrace. Under the parapet of its roof 
there is a deep stone ledge which goes round the building. 
Within a few feet of the lodge there is a deep tank of red 
sand-stone, 90 feet square, which is fed by the Delhi Canal. 

This garden formed the eastern boundary of the Bazaar of 
Mahald^r Khan, and the ruins of its shops may still be seen. 
Between the Garden and the Bazaar there was an extensive 
enclosure, and in its northern and southern walls were 
the gates popularly known as Tirpauliyah, or Three Gates. 
The northern gate is still on the Karnal road, and gives one 
the idea of the approach to an ancient city ; but the 
corresponding gateway, which is avoided by the new road, 
stands a good way on the left of iL The first gateway 
is an oblong building about 50 feet by 38, and consists of 
three arches ; the centre arch is 14 feet 7 inches and the side 
arches are 14 feet and 3 inches wide, but they are of equal 
height, being about 17 feet from the ground. From the top of 
the arch to the top of the roof the wall is 10 feet high; the 
arches are two deep. The roof is protected by a plain parapelf 
wall about 2 feet high ; there are steps in the side walls which 
lead to the top of the gateway. 

About 250 yards from the first gate is the second gate 
of the l^aar. There is an inscription over the centre arches 



of the gates; the Jetters are of b^Jc ia(ui>le inl« 
slab' df white marble,* The second gateway resembles the 
with this difference, however, that the rooms in the tiro 
gateways do not communicate with one another in the samb 
order, and that there are two small flanking minarets in the 
second gateway which we miss in the first. 


The second Sonehri Magid of Roshan-nddait’ 
lah. — This Masjid was built in Faiz Bazaar W Boshan-ud- 
daulah, in the year 11.57 A. H. (1745 A D.), fully 24 
years after the building of his first mosque in Chdnd- 
nf Chauk. It stands on a terrace about 9 feet high — from 
the level of the Faiz Bazaar road — 32 feet broad and 57 
feet long. The gate of the mosque is in the eastern wall 
of the terrace ; it is 1 1 feet high, 16 feet wide and about 6 
feet deep ; two flights of steps, under the cover of the gateway, 
lead to the top of the terrace. On the north and the south of 
the terrace there are rooms and ddldns, or halls, for the use of 
students ; on the west of the terrace is the mosque, containing 
three rooms ; on either side of it is a small room about 6 feet 
square for the use of the attendants of the mosque. The Masjid 
is entered through three arched doorways. From the floor 
of the terrace to the embattled parapet over the side arches 
the mosque is about 24 feet high, and from the floor to 
the parapet over the centre arch it is 26 feet high. The 
centre door is 9 feet wide and the side doors about 8 feet 
wide ; the doors are raised from the floor by two steps. 
The domes of this mosque were covered with coppergilt 
casings, which were used for the repair of the domes of tho 
mosque in Chandni Chauk. The stone and mortar of the 


* [EnQLWH translation op THU INSCRIPTION.] 

“By the blessing of God and the Prophet of the age, 

; [This was] built by Nizir Mahalddr Kh&n ; such a [glorious] with 

ipoe gates, 

That it may be a memorial of him for ages. 

From Hathif came a Toice to this [effect] . 

May this building stand for ever,’’ 



despoiled domes havik dimost dis ^ere is an iu8cnp« 

tion on, the eastern wall of the mosque.^ 


Qudsiah Bagh.— This garden, which at one time contain- 
ed an extensive palace, was laid out on the banks of the 
Jumna at a short distance from the Kashmir Gate, in tHe* 
year 1162 A. H. (1748 A. D.) by Qudsl Begam, the wife 
of Muhammad Shah and the mother of Ahmad Shah, in 
succession, Emperors of Delhi. It is not at all unlikely, as 
related by tradition, that Qudsf Begam took advantage of 
a garden on the river to improve it and adorn it with palatial 
buildings and with splendid water works, the foundations of 
which may yet be seen. Nothing now remains of the palace, 
if I am to judge from the two sketches of the place that I have 
seen ; the most prominent objects that now belong to Qudsiah 
Bdgh are a gateway, two bdrddaris, three interrupted lines 
of &avy walls, and a group of deserted shops. 

The gateway, which is on the west of the garden, is a 
stone and masonry structure, lofty but heavy and gloomy. 
It is 39 feet high, 74 feet long and 55 feet wide. To inter- 
rupt a view of the palace through the gateway, a half- wall 
is erected between its two arches. 

There were two minarets on two flanking pilasters of the 
gateway, crowned with clumsy ornaments resembling flower- 
pots. On either side of the gateway there is a row of masonry 
cells which must have once completely 'enclosed the garden, 
but which is now interrupted in several places. On the north- 


♦ [Enqlish translation or thb inscription.] 

“Thanks be to God ! by the grace of the glory of the Sayyad, saved by his 
knowledge of God : 

Shdh Bhik, the perfect teacher, the stren^thener of the holiness of God. 

In the reign of h King like Alexander, [in glory] and in dignity like Jamshid, 

The spreader of justice. Muhammad Shah Gh^i, Badshah, 

BoshaU'tiddaulah Zafar Khan, the Lord of beneficence and bounty, 

Built this golden Mosque, heavenlike [in loftinesaj. 

Such a Masjid, [and such ls] the dignity of its Court, that the sky made tb^ 
rays of the light of the sun sveep it in the mornings ; 

Its clear tank, is a sample of the spring of Paradise ; 

Whoevet has washed himself with its water has cleansed his sins. 

The year and date of fta [building] Kisdii got from the voice of the Unseen : 

[It is a] Masjid like the Mosque of Paradise, where the light of God 
descends. 



western corner of this wall there are vats whence the foun- 
tains oT the garden were supplied with water. On the south- 
western extremity of this wall there is a block of buildings, 
consisting of rooms, about a hundred feet wide and five 
hundred feet long, with a court in the centre. It is 
said, that there was a similar block of buildings on the right 
of the gateway, and that the ground between them was en- 
closed by another wall of cells, which was entered by an 
outer gateway which has since disappeared. The eastern 
side of the Bdgh is an open space, but well covered with 
the ruins of houses and water- works, and considering its 
position, it must have been the most important part of the 
garden and is probably the site of the palace. On the north 
and the south of the garden there are two lines of walls contain- 
ing cells, like those on either side of the gateway, having a 
small unpretending haradari in the centre. These rooms are 
built on five feet high terraces, and are about 20 feet 
wide and 30 feet long, with three arched doors in front 
The garden was entered by three gateways ; we have already 
described the main entrance on the Avest, there were two 
other entrances through the northern wall, one under the 6a- 
fodari, and the other in the western corner of the wall ; the 
latter now is a shoeless gap. 

The Mosque at the south-eastern corner of the Bagh— so 
much battered by gun shots daring the seige of Delhi in 
1857 — though attached to the palace, was not included 
in it. 


Sonehri Masjid, near Lai Qil’ah.— Javed Kh4n, a 
courtier of some renown during the decline of the Delhi 
Empire, who played a remarkable part in the reign of 
Ahmad Shah and met with a tragical death, he was the con- 
fidential adviser of Nawab Qudsi Begam, the mother 
of Ahmad Shah, and the wife of Muhammad Shah. In the 
year 1165 A. H., (1751 A. D ) he built this mosque within 
a hundred yards of the Delhi Gate of Lai Qil’ah ; the domes 
and the pinnacles were covered, with copper-gilt plate. 

It is one of three mosques which ^re known by the 
name of Sonehri Masjid ; the subject of the present 



g cjaf l^&ing^one Golden Mos- 

i^.of Jlpi^an-ud^ in . Ghandni Chauk and» ‘Faiz 

^ mosque of Javed Khdn is a small but remarkably 
elegant building ; in few of the structures of the later Moghal 
period is there such a. wonderful combination of smallness 
<jf size with perfect symmetry of form. Three graceful 
domes, once covered with gilt casing and now with 
well finished free stone, flanked with slim and tapering 
mihareta of the same material lend beauty to this, otherwise, 
unpretending building. 

5 ^ The mosque stands on the corner of a cross road ; the 
road to the south is almost on a level with the court of the 
mosque, but the road on the east was low enough to have jus- 
tifiea the architect in building a handsome entrance, the em- 
^battled parapets of which do not rise 4 feet above the level 
^of the court of the mosque. This gate, a small half-hexagonal 
tower, is built of sand-stone ; it has three entrances — the arched 
entrance in the centre is about 15 feet by 10, and Jias a door 
on either side of it. On the top of the gateway is a five feet high 
balustrade, the lower half of which consists of a low embat- 
tled parapet,, above which is a dwarf open arcade of the same 
height. Under the centre arch of the gate w^iy, which is taste- 
fully ornanamented with scrolls and foliage, and consists of twc 
recessed arqhes, there are ten stone steps which lead up to the 
court of the mosque. The side entrances lead to this flight oi 
steps and to a room on either side of the staircase. The gate 
way was flanked by two minarets which were destroyed no 
very long ago. 

The court-yard is about 48 feet square and is paved witl 
sand-stone, but, owing to neglect, grass is permitted to grov 
between theflags. The mosque stands on a plinth 1 8 inches high 
is built throughout of red-stone and the ordinary sand-stom 
of the country, and consists of three rooms. There are thro 
arched entrances to the. mosque ; the centre arch is scollope( 
like its side arches, but it is more elaborately ornamente( 
with scrolls and foliage than the others, TItore is a deei 
stone ledge over the three arches. Behind each c 
the three arches, there- is a room and over each of these room 
there is a bulbous dome, built on a cylinder about 
feet high. Originally, the domes were covered with coppei 




gilt plate, bat tLa moB^ie was 
1852,0 when he covered the mned demife with ^ 
striped longitudinally with red-stone and crowned with gilt 
pinnacles. The centre dome is about 45 .feet high but 
the side domes are about 5 feet lower. 

The centre arch, which is crowned with an embattled pa-, 
rapet, is ^flanked by two minarets which rise about 8 feet- 
above the roof, and are topped with ornamental bosseS' 
with gilt' pinnacles. About 6 feet lower than the parapet of 
the centre arch are the embattled parapets over the side 
arches, and on their northern and southern extremitiea 
there are two slim and very tastefully constructed mina- 
rets, about 60 feet high, and each supporting an octagonal open 
pavilion with a gilt dome. On the back of the mosque, to the 
right and the left of the centre dome, there are two dwarf mina- 
rets corresponding to those flanking the parapet over the centre 
arch. The back of the mosque is also flanked by two pilas- 
ters which above the roof of the mosque support octagonal 
open pavilions, the domes of which have either disappeared or 
were never built. 

The floor of the mosque is ‘ paved with sand-stone ; and 
each of its three rooms has a niche in its back wall, 8 feet from 
the floor. Some of tlie gilt and paint of the original decora- 
tions may yet be seen in the walls. The side rooms are 
separated from the centre room by two arches ; the inner 
face of the arches must have been elaborately painted ; and 
some traces of these paintings are still visible. The pulpit 
has been removed from the centre room, and its site is still 
marked by lines on the floor. Over the outer faces of the 
arches there are five slabs of marble, which bear the following 
inscription, inlaid in black letters : 

“ Thanks be to God I in the reign of Ahmad Sh^h Ghazi Badshdh, 
Protector of the People, the doer of justice, Protector of the Kings 
of the world. 

This Mosque was built by the Nawab of pure dignity [Qudsi]. May 
this all-blessed place, [fit for] Angels [to] worship, Iasi for ever. 

^ The exertions of the Nawab Bahadur [the Lord] of mercy and 
benevolence, 

Built this eternal [J^ved] place of the exalted Master [of] Power. 

Its well, tank and court are clean and are J)etter than [the water] 
of Zamzam. 

Whoever has washed with its water has been cleansed of his sins. 






The year of its foai^tion/ £hifrram from the voice 

rf&euhseiaii. ''' '''' . ' ' 

' fit is the] Uosqae of Bethlehem ; it is the restiog place of the light 

(if docL" . . . 

A few feet to the west of the mosque there is a 
small enclosure containing a marble tomb, the history of which 
I have not been able to ascertain. 


The Tomb of Safdar Jang. — Abul Mansur Khan, better 
known by his title of Safdar Jang, was the nephew and succes- 
sor of Sa-’adat All Khdn, Viceroy of Oudh. He was a Persian 
by birth and visite.d India at the invitation of his uncle; the 
V iceroy, whose daughter he married. When order was res- 
tored in Hindustan after the invasion by Nddir Shah, Man^gi 
Khan became a favourite at the Court of Delhi, and whei 
Nizam-ul-Mulk declined the Wazfr-ship of the Emperoi 
Ahmad Shah, Mansur Kluln was raised to that dignity v ^ 
the title of Safdar Jang. He was a man of ordinary ; y< 
ministrative capacity, but by the incapables who then adv^ 
the king, he was regarded as a man of genius. Perijap. 
less crafty, certainly less adventurous, than his rival, Ghazi 
uddin Khdn, the son of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, he was compelled b 
abandon the post of honour in Delhi and lived in a hot-bed o 
intrigu'^v till his death occurred in 1167 A. H. (1753 A. D. 
He was buried in the mausoleum which stands on the road t 
the Qutb Minar, about five miles from Shahjahanabdd, o 
Modern Delhi. This mausoleum is in some respects not unlik 
that of Humaydn and is believed to ha>ve been intended as 
duplicate of that superb building. It stands in the centre of a 
extensive garden, on a lofty terrace containing arched cell 
The roof of the tomb is surmounted by a marble dome, and : 
supported by open marble pavilions on the four corners ; bi 
the tomb of Safdar Jang is poor and unimpressive compare 
with that of Humaydn, and may be considered, i 
Keene justly remarks, the last grand effort of Mogi 
architecture.’' 

The garden in which the tomb stands is about 300 yar( 
square ; the gate of the mausoleum is on the east of tl 
garden and contains rooms for the accommodation of tl 
attendants of the tomb. In the centre of the walls, on tl 
other three sides of the enclosure walls, there a 



Ka7is, whi^lill^.used' aaTest-hp!^^ 

fe fo«r comers of the garden there is an octagtf&al toweFjj^:j|^i 
mes of which, with the exception of the entrance, are covei?^®:- 
^.h perforated red-stono screens. Behind the gateway^ anid- 
klittlo to its north, there isamaiyid witli three domes and. 
I^ree arched entrances, built throughout of red-stone. 

The terrace on which the tomb stands is 10 feet 
Tom the level of the garden, and 110 feet square. 
In the centre of the terrace is a vault under whicU 
the grave of Safdar Jang. The building over the grave is 
!)0 feetscjuare and about 90 feet high ; in its centre there iss 
room 20 feet square containing a beautiful marble monument^ 
nighly polished and massively carved. Round the centre rooni 
:hcre are eight apartments, lour of w'liich are square and 
our ociagonal. The pavement and the walls of the room^ 
'o to the waist, are of marble. The roof of the centre; 

.11 is about 40 feet high and the ceiling is formed by a flattish 

le. The apartments above correspond with those below’. 

III the centre of the roof stands a bulbous marble 
lome, with marble minarets at each angle. The four 
faces of the tomb are alike both in construction and ornamen^ 
bation ; the latter consists of inlaid bands of marble. A stone 
iqueduct, deprived both of its fountains and water, may yet be 
seen in front of the tomb. 

The mausoleum of Safdar Jang was built by his son, 
5hujci-udd<iulah, Viveroy of Oudh, under the superintendence 
:)f one Sidi Balill Muhammad Kluiri, and at a cost of 3 lacs of 
rupees. 

Tlie following inscription was placed on the eastern face 
of the tomb .• — 

“ When the hero [Safdar] of the plain of valour 

Accepted the order to leave this transitory house, 

The following date was given of it fliis departure]: 

May you be a resident of the high Heaven !” 


Lai Banglah.— The origin of this building is not knowh, 
but, about 90 years ago, the Emperor Shdh ’Alam buried hero 
bismother and daughter and converted ^the place into a 
burial ground for his family. Ldl Banglah stands at a short dis- 
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tance both from PiA^na Qirah and the village of Nizam-udJin 
it contains two domed mausoleums in an extensive walied en^ 
closure. The length of the enclosure is 177 feet and its breadth 
160 feet; the wall is about 9 feet high, but nine-tenths of 
it are in ruins. The gate of the Banglah is on the north-eastern 
corner of its court and is protected by an outer work in the ’ 
form of a barbican. ^ 

Neither of the two tombs is in the centre of the court ; 
the tomb nearest the gate is that of Lai Kanwar, uiotlier of 
Shah 'Alam, and hence the mausoleum is supposed to have 
taken the name of Lai Banglah. It stands on a red-stone paved 
terrace about 52-^- feet square and about a foot high ; the builcU 
ing itself is about dO feet square, having on each ot its four 
corners a room about 6 feet square. Between these rooms 
there are dalans, or halls, each consisting of three arche'^ su])- 
ported by two stone pillars and two stone pilasters. The room 
m the -centre of the building is 12 feet square. There 
are three graves in this room and one in the western hall. 
The roof of the tomb is about 20 feet liigh and is surmounted 
by a red-stone dome in the later Moghal style. Tlie dome is 
about 25 feet high, inclusive of the pinnacle. 

About 50 feet from this tomb is the second tomb of Lai 
Banglah. It is 51 feet square and is built on the sarie plan 
as the first tomb, having corner square rooms, oblong I Jls, or 
dalans, and a square centre room. The dame on the roof is 
also built of red sand-stone. This is the tomb of Bcgam Jan, 
a daughter of Shah 'Alam. The monument on the grave 
was removed not long ago. 

In an adjoining enclosure there are three tombs belong- 
ing to the family of Akbar I L 

The Tomb of Mirza Najaf Khan. — No human effort 
could have saved the Empire of Delhi after the invasion 
of Nddir Shah, but wdth tie death of Najaf Khan 
vanished the hopes of even a protracted existence. The last 
great name in the history of the Moghal Empire is, undoubtedly, 
that of Najaf Khdn, for although, when his death occurred, the 
Emperor Shah ’Alam was still on the throne of Delhi, and 
two of his descendai^ lived to wear the purple, the destruction 
of the Empire was complete when the successors of Najaf 
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Khan truchled to traitors and bargained ^vith rebels. ^^The 
division of his offices and his estates/* says Keene, ** became the 
subject of speedy contests, which finally overthrew the last 
fragments of Moghul dominion or independence/* Najaf 
Khiin was a man of great ability ; he was a Persian 
by birtli, a lineal descendant of Muhammad and a member 
of tlie ilkistriuns Safwf dynasty. At his death,” says the 
historian, of “The Moghul Empire,” “he wielded all the 
power of the empire, which his energies and virtues had 
restored. Ho was Deputy Vazir of the absentee Viceroy ot 
Oudli, and Comrnander-in-Chief ol the army. He held direct 
civil administration, with receipt of the surplus revenues agree- 
ably to eastern usage, of the Province of Agra and the Jat 
erritories, together with the district of Ulwur to the south-^ 
vest, and those portions of the upper Dooab which he had 
not alienated in JaeeucuV'* 

According to Mr. Keene, who quotes no less an authority 
than VV’aiTen Tfastings, the Governor General ot India at the 
time, Najaf Khan died on the 2()th of April 1782, but the 
date on his tomb corresponds to the middle of 1781. 

In a ruined but largo enclosure in *Ali Ganj, near 
Modern Delhi, is the tomb of Najaf Klnln. It is 90 feet 
square, stands on a 2 feet high plinth and is built of rod sand- 
stone. The roof of the building is 10 feet high, and supports 
an octagonal tower, 12 feet in diameter, on each of its four 
corners. The roof of the tomb is flat, but the rooms have 
vaulted ceilings, pnthe right of the grave of Najaf Khan 
is that of his daughter,Fatimah. The monuments over both 
the graves are of marble ; and are 2 feet high, 0 feet long and 
S feet broad. The marble head-stones contain inscriptions : — . 

Esglisii translation of tfik inscription on tiik tomb of najaf khan, 

** He [alone] ia living, who will never die. 

The aky with its uncertaiu revolutions, with its back like a bow and full of 
arrows, 

[Is certain] that its arrows of aOlictiun [will] never miss its mark. 

It shot [an arrow] at a mark, which was one of the respected sayyada ; 

The blood [of the sayyad.^J aud the sayyads of the Safwi [dyna.styj were honoured 
by him. 

He was a precious fruit of the tree of the garden of the Twelve [Tmilm] ; 

He was a pure light of the two pe.arl3 [Jlu.sau and Hosain], and a pearl of the 
nine shells jthe aky] ; 

Bakahi-ul-Mulk, Amir Najaf Khan, the Lion-hearted ; 

CoiPpieror of the countries of Hind, with the help of [the command] * Be not 
afraid.' 


• Keene’s “ Moghul Empire.' 
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He is a hero, [of &ch power] that if he held the [sword of 'All] Zaliakar 
in hia hand, • 

Tlie King L^fatha f AH] himself would exclaim : A worthy sou. • 

Be thou the companion of the Prophet, who is the lirst ami the last of thej 
Prophets, ' 

[And] of thy ancestor ['Ali] the revealer of the secrets ; ^ If it can be reveal- 
ed/ 

The pen of ’Ali [the writer of the epitaph] equal to that of the angelic lufyjsenger 
wrote on his [Najaf Kluiu’s] Jishes [tomb,] 

The date [of his death] : “ This is the gi*ave of Najaf [The name of the luoun-i 
tain in which ’Ali wus buried.] [1101 A. H. ]” ^ 

English tbanslation of the inbckiptioit on the tomd of najaf khan’s daughter** 

“ 0 God ! 

He [alone] is living, who will never die. 

Cries of lamentation are heard : She is gone from this abode of ashes, and the 
foundation of grief ! 

[She who had] the temper of an angel ; the virtuous woman, she [who wius] 
of auspicious birth. 

Blessed she was, [because] she bore the name of the daughter of the Prophet ; 

May she bo forgiven for the sake of the soul of Fatimah, the illumined ; 

With J Jl her heart she sacrificed herself to the love she bore to ’Ali ; 

She loved and offered herself as a sacrifice to the iiianf.s of the venerated 
Imams ; 

She was the daughter of the Mir Bakahi of Hind, Najaf Khan *, 

May God grant her a place in the abode of the jnire. 

I drew a sigh [ah !] and the date [of her death] was evident in this hemistich 

May ’AH and Fatima be her intercessors on the day of iiesurrectiou [1236 A. li.J 

Within twenty -five years of the death of Najaf Khan, th< 
so-called Empire of Delhi was annexed to the British Em 
pire in India, and the last vestige of its nominal independenc 
was extinguished. General Luke, who saved the Empero 
of Delhi from the rapacity of Siiidialis ministers and th 
insults of his French myrmidons, left him in his capita 
a pensioner of the British Government. On the 24 1 
of September 1803, thirteen days after Lake's victor; 
Colonel Oehterlony was put in civil and military chare 
of Delhi Since then, only three events have occurre 
the memorials of which fall within scope of this wori 
the Emperor Shdh 'Alam died at ^elhi in 1800, and w 
buried near the grave of Qutb Sahib in the village 
Mahraull ; in 1821, his grandson Mirza Jahangir died 
Allahabad and was buried close to the tomb of Nizam-ude 
AuHa, and in 1837, Akbar IL, the son and successor of Sb 
’Alamdiedat Mahrauli and was buried beside his fath 
Bahadur Shah, the son of Akbar l!l, and the last titular ki 
of Delhi, was convicted of treason in 1857, and transported 
Hangooii, where he died in 1862. I'he narrow piece ofgroi 
which he had reserved for himself, between the graves of 
orrandfather and father, is still unoccupied* 
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Najaf Kh^n. Tomb of, 280. 

Kakar Khanah (Lai Qirah), 220. 
Naubath Khan. Tomb of, 210. 
Nigambodb, 6. 
mi chhatrl, 210. 
mu Btirj, 213. 

Nizkm-uddfn. Tomb of, 102. 

Ndrgarh, 195. 

Panj Bdrj, 163. 

Purkn& QiFah, 24. 

Qadam Sharif, 147. 

QiFah Kohnah Maajid, 190. 

Qil’ah Mub&rik, 216. 

QiPah Bki Pithora, 30. 

Qil’ah Shahjahknabad, 216. 

Qiidsiah Bagh, 274. 

Qutb Minar, 68. 

Qutb Sahib. Grave of, 174. 

„ „ Baoli, 184. 

Bajon-ki-Ba-en, 169. 


Bang Mahal (Lai Qil’ah), 236." 
Baziyah Begam. Grave of, 77. e * 
Boflhankra Begam. Tomb of 260. 
Bukn uddm Feroz Shdh. Tomb of, 

Safdar Jang. Tomb of, 278. 
Salimgarh, 195. 

Sarhandi Masjid, 260. 

Sath Palah, 101. 

Shkh ’Alam. Grave of, 182. 

„ „ Bahadur Shah* Grave of, 

Shdh Biirj, (Lai Qil’ah), 237. 
Shkhjahkiikbkd, 241. 

Shkh Turkman. Grave of, 78. 
shah Farid Bukhar. Grave oT, 212. 
Shaikh Sallah-uddln. Tomb of, 121. 
Shergarh, 187. 

Sher Mandal, 193. 

Sikandar Shkh Lodi. Tomb of, 170. 
Siri, 83. 

Sonehri Masjid, (near Lai Qil’ah), 21 
„ „ (Chandui Chauk), £ 

„ „ (Faiz Bazaar), 273, 

Sultan Ghari. Tomb of, 70. 

Sdraj Kund, 26. 

Tasbih Khknah, (Lai Qil’ah), 234. 
Tin Bhrj, 168. 

Tughlaqabad, 89. 

Yoga Maya, 22. 

Zinath-ul-Masajid, 261. 






